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ORTHODOX. — A  speaker  at  a  juvenile  pic-nic 
is  said  to  have  delivered  an  address  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sample : — "  You  ought  to  be  very  kind  to  your 
little  sisters.  I  once  knew  a  bad  boy  who  struck  his  sister  a  blow 
over  the  eye.  Although  she  didn't  fade  and  die  in  the  summer- 
time when  the  June  roses  were  blowing,  with  sweet  w^ords  of 
kindness  on  her  pallid  lips,  she  rose  up  and  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  a  rolling-pin,  so  that  he  couldn't  go  to  school  for  over  a 
month  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  put  on  his  hat," 
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''  I  '*W0  or  three  persons  having  at  different 
-*-  times  intimated  that  if  I  would  write 
an  autobiography  they  would  read  it  when 
they  got  leisure,  I  yield  at  last  to  this 
frenzied  public  demand,  and  herewith  tender 
my  liistory. 

Ours  is  a  noble  old  house,  and  stretches  a 
long  way  back  into  antiquity.  The  earliest 
ancestor  the  T wains  have  any  record  of  was  a 
friend  of  the  family  by  the  name  of  Higgins. 
This  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  our 
people  were  living  in  Aberdeen,  county  of 
Cork,  England.  AVhy  it  is  that  our  long  line 
has  ever  since  borne  the  maternal  name 
(except  when  one  of  them  now  and  then  took 
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a  playful  refuge  in  an  alias  to  avert  foolishness) 
instead  of  Higgins,  is  a  mystery  which  none  of 
us  has  ever  felt  much  desire  to  stir.  It  is  a 
kind  of  vague  pretty  romance,  and  ^\e  leave 
it  alone.     All  the  old  families  do  that  way. 

Arthour  Twain  was  a  man  of  considerable 
note — a  solicitor  on  the  highway  in  William 
Rufus's  time.  At  about  the  age  of  thirty  he 
went  to  one  of  those  fine  old  English  places  of 
resort  called  Newgate,  to  see  about  something, 
and  never  returned  again.  "While  there  he 
died  suddenly. 

Augustus  Twain  seems  to  have  made  some- 
thing of  a  stir  about  the  year  1160.  He  was 
as  full  of  fun  as  he  could  be,  and  used  to  take 
his  old  sabre  and  sharpen  it  up,  and  get  in  a 
convenient  place  on  a  dark  night,  and  stick  it 
through  people  as  they  went  by,  to  see  them 
jump.  He  was  a  born  humorist.  But  he  got 
to  ffoino;  too  far  witli  it ;  and  the  first  time  ho 
was  found  stripping  one  of  these  parties  the 
authorities  removed  one  end  of  him,  and  put  it 
up  on  a  nice  high  place  on  Temple  Bar,  where 
it  could  contemplate  the  people  and  have  a. 
good  time.  He  never  liked  any  situation  so 
much  or  stuck  to  it  so  long. 

Then  for  tlie  next  two  hundred  years  the 
family  tree  shows  a  succession  of  soldiers — 
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noble  high-spirited  fellows,  who  always  went 
into  brattle  singing,  right  behind  the  army,  and 
always  we^  out  a-whooping,  right  ahead  of  it. 

This  is  a  scathinsc  rebuke  to  old  dead  Frois- 
sart's  poor  witticism,  that  our  family  tree  never 
had  but  one  limb  to  it,  and  that  that  one  stuck 
out  at  right  angles,  and  bore  fruit  winter  and 
summer. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  Beau 
Twain,  called  "the  Scholar."  He  wrote  a 
beautiful,  beautiful  hand.  And  he  could 
imitate  anybod}^3  hand  so  closely  that  it  was 
enough  to  make  a  person  laugh  his  head  off  to 
see  it.  He  had  infinite  sport  with  his  talent. 
But  by  and  by  he  took  a  contract  to  break 
stone  for  a  road,  and  the  roughness  of  the  work 
B|)oiled  his  hand.  Still,  he  enjoyed  life  all  the 
time  he  was  in  the  stone  business,  which,  with 
inconsiderable  intervals,  was  some  forty-two 
years.  In  fact,  he  died  in  harness.  During 
all  those  long  years  he  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  he  never  was  through  with  one  contract  a 
week  till  government  gave  him  another.  He 
was  a  perfect  pet.  And  he  was  always  a 
favourite  with  his  fellow-artists,  and  was  a  con- 
sj)icuous  member  of  their  benevolent  secret 
society,  called  the  Chain  Gang.  He  always 
wore  his  hair  short,  had  a  preference  for  striped 
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clothes,  and  died  lamented  by  the  government. 
He  was  a  sore  loss  to  his  country,  for  he  was 
so  re2;ular. 

Some  years  later  we  have  the  illustrious 
John  Morgan  Twain.  He  came  over  to  this 
country  with  Columbus  in  1492  as  a  passenger. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  crusty  uncom- 
fortable disposition.  He  complained  of  the 
food  all  the  way  over,  and  was  always  threaten- 
ing to  go  ashore  unless  there  was  a  change. 
He  wanted  fresh  shad.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
over  his  head  that  he  did  not  go  idling  about 
the  ship  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  sneering  about 
the  commander,  and  saying  he  did  not  believe 
Columbus  knew  where  he  was  going  to  or  had 
ever  been  there  before.  The  memorable  cry 
of'  Land  ho!"  thrilled  every  heart  in  the  ship 
but  his.  He  gazed  a  while  through  a  piece  of 
smoked  glass  at  the  pencilled  line  lying  on  the 
distant  water,  and  then  said,  "  Land  be  hanged  I 
It's  a  raft!" 

AVhcn  this  questionable  passenger  came  on 
board  the  ship  he  brought  nothing  with  him" 
but  an  old  newspaper  containing  a  handkerchief 
marked  ''  B.  G.,"  one  cotton  sock  marked 
"  L.  ^y.  C."  one  woollen  one  marked  "  I).  F.," 
and  a  night-shirt  marked  "  0.  M.  R."  And  yet 
during  tlic  voyage  he  worried  more  about  hid 
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^'  trunk,"  and  gave  himself  more  airs  about  it 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers  put  together. 
If  the  ship  was  "  down  by  the  head,"  and 
would  not  steer,  he  would  go  and  move  his 
"trunk"  furtlier  aft,  and  then  watch  the 
effect.  If  the  ship  was  "  by  the  stern,"  he 
would  suggest  to  Columbus  to  detail  some 
men  to  *•  shift  that  baorsracre."  In  storms  he 
had  to  be  gagged,  because  his  wailings  about 
his  "  trunk  "  made  it  impossible  for  the  men  to 
hear  the  orders.  The  man  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  openly  charged  with  any  gravely 
unbecoming  thing,  but  it  is  noted  in  the  sliip's 
log  as  a  "curious  circumstance"  that,  albeit  he 
brought  his  baggage  on  board  the  ship  in  a 
newspaper,  he  took  it  ashore  in  four  trunks,  a 
queensware  crate,  and  a  couple  of  champagne 
baskets.  But  when  he  came  back  insinuating, 
in  an  insolent  swaggering  way,  that  some  of 
his  things  were  missing,  and  was  going  to 
search  the  other  passengers'  baggage,  it  was  too 
much,  and  they  threw  him  overboard.  They 
watched  long  and  wonderfully  for  him  to  come 
up,  but  not  even  a  bubble  rose  on  the  quietly- 
ebbing  tide.  But,  while  every  one  was  most 
absorbed  in  gazing  over  the  side  and  the 
interest  was  momentarily  increasing,  it  was 
observed  with  consternation  that  the  vessel  was 
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adrift  and  the  anchor  cable  hanging  limp  from 
the  bow.  Then  in  the  ship's  dimmed  and 
ancient  log  we  find  this  quaint  note : — 

In  time  it  was  discouvered  y'  y'  troublesome  pas- 
senger liadde  gonne  downc  and  got  y'  anchor,  and  toke 
y'  same  and  soldo  it  to  y*  dam  sauvages  from  y"  interior, 
saying  y'  he  hadde/ownr/e  it,  y*  sonne  of  a  ghun  ! 

Yet  this  ancestor  had  good  and  noble  in- 
stincts, and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  call  to 
mind  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  white  per- 
son who  ever  interested  himself  in  the  work  of 
elevating  and  civilizing  onr  Indians.  He  built 
a  commodious  jail,  and  put  up  a  gallows,  and  to 
his  dying  day  he  claimed  with  satisfaction  that 
he  had  had  a  more  restraining  and  elevating 
influence  on  the  Indians  than  any  other  re- 
former that  ever  laboured  among  them.  At 
this  point  the  chronicle  becomes  less  frank  and 
chatty,  and  closes  abruptly  by  saying  that  the 
old  voyager  went  to  see  his  gallows  perform 
on  the  first  white  man  ever  hanged  in  America, 
and  while  there  received  injuries  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death. 

The  great  grandson  of  the  "  Reformer " 
flourished  in  sixteen  hundred  and  something, 
and  was  known  in  our  annals  as  "  the  old 
Admiral,"   though    in  historv   he    had   other 
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titles.     He  was  long  in  command  of  fleets  of 

swift  vessels,  well  armed  and  manned,  and  did 

great  service   in   hurrying   up   merchantmen. 

Vessels  which  he  followed  and  kept  his  eagle 

eye  on  always  made  good  fair  time  across  the 

ocean.     But  if  a  ship  still  loitered  in  spite  of 

all  he  could  do  his  indignation  would  grow  till 

he  could  contain  himself  no  longer — and  then 

he  would  take  that  ship  home  where  he  lived 

and   keep   it   there    carefully,   expecting    the 

owners  to  come  for  it,  but   they  never  did. 

And  he  would  try  to  get  the  idleness  and  sloth 

out  of  the  sailors  of  that  ship  by  compelling 

them  to  take  invigorating  exercise  and  a  bath. 

He  called   it   "  walking   a   plank."      All   the 

pupils  liked  it.     At  any  rate  they  never  found 

any  fault  with  it  after  trying  it.     "When  the 

owners  were  late  coming  for  their  ships,  the 

Admiral   always   burned    them,   so   that    the 

insurance  money  should  not  be  lost.     At  last 

this  fine  old  tar  was  cut  down  in  the  fulness  of 

his  years  and  honours.     And  to  her  dying  day 

his  poor  heart-broken  widow  believed  that  if 

he  had  been  cut  down  fifteen  minutes  sooner 

he  might  have  been  resuscitated. 

Charles  Henry  Twain  lived  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  a 
zealous    and    distinguished    missionary.      He 
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converted  sixteen  thousand  South  Sea  islanders, 
and  taught  them  that  a  dog-tooth  necklace  and 
a  pair  of  spectacles  was  not  enough  clothing  to 
come  to  divine  service  in.  His  poor  flock 
loved  him  very,  very  dearly  ;  and  when  his 
funeral  was  over  they  got  up  in  a  body  (and 
came  out  of  the  restaurant)  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  saying  one  to  another  that  he  was 
a  good  tender  missionary,  and  they  wished 
they  had  some  more  of  him. 

Pah-go  -  to  -  wah  -  wah  -  pukketekeewis 
(Mighty-Hunter-with-a- Hogg-Eye)  Twain 
adorned  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  aided  Gen.  Braddock  with  all  his  heart  to 
resist  the  oppressor  Washington.     It  was  this 
ancestor  who   fired   seventeen   times    at    our 
Washington  from  behind  a  tree.     So  far  the 
beautiful  romantic  narrative  in  the  moral  story- 
J)ooks  is  correct,  but  when  that  narrative  goes 
on  to  say  that  at  the  seventeenth  round  the 
awe-stricken  savage  said  solemnly  that  that  man 
was  being  reserved  by   the  Great  Spirit  for 
some  mighty  mission,  and  he  dared  not  lift  his 
sacrilegious  rifle  against  him  again,  the  narra- 
tive seriously  impairs  the  integrity  of  history. 
What  he  did  say  was — 

"  It  ain't  no  (hie  ! )  no  use.    'At  man's  so 
drunk  he  can't  stan'  still  long  enough  for  a 
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man  to  hit  him.  I  (hie !)  I  can't  'ford  to  fool 
away  any  more  am'nition  on  him  /" 

That  was  wliy  he  stopped  at  the  seventeenth 
round,  and  it  was  a  good,  plain,  matter-of-fact 
reason,  too,  and  one  that  easily  commends 
itself  to  us  by  the  eloquent  persuasive  flavour 
of  probability  there  is  about  it. 

I  always  enjoyed  the  story-book  narrative, 
but  I  felt  a  marring  misgiving  that  every 
Indian  at  Braddock's  Defeat  who  fired  at  a 
soldier  a  couple  of  times  {two  easily  grows  to 
seventeen  in  a  century),  and  missed  him, 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  reserving  that  soldier  for  some  grand  mis- 
sion ;  and  so  I  somehow  feared  that  the  only 
reason  why  Washington's  case  is  remembered 
and  the  others  forgotten  is,  that  in  his  the 
prophecy  came  true,  and  in  that  of  the  others 
it  didn't.  There  are  not  books  enough  on 
eartli  to  contain  the  record  of  the  prophecies 
Indians  and  other  unauthorised  parties  have 
made;  but  one  may  carry  in  his  overcoat 
pockets  the  record  of  all  the  prophecies  that 
have  heen  fulJiUed. 

I  will  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  certain 
ancestors  of  mine  are  so  thoroughly  \  ell  known 
in  history  by  their  aliases  that  I  have  not  felt 
it  to  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  them,  or 
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even  mention  tiiem  in  the  order  of  their  birth. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Richard 
Brinsley  Twain,  alias  Guy  Fawkes;  John 
Wentworth  Twain,  alias  Sixteen- String 
Jack ;  William  Hogarth  Twain,  alias 
Jack  Sheppard  ;  Ananias  Twain,  alias  Baron 
Munchausen;  John  George  Twain,  alias 
Capt.  Kydd.  And  then  there  are  George 
Francis  Train,  Tom  Pepper,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Baalam's  Ass:  they  all  belong  to  our 
family,  but  to  a  branch  of  it  somewhat  distantly 
removed  from  the  lionourable  direct  line — in 
fact  a  collateral  branch,  whose  members  chiefly 
differ  from  the  ancient  stock  in  that,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  notoriety  we  have  always  yearned 
and  hungered  for,  they  have  got  into  a  low 
way  of  going  to  jail  instead  of  getting  hanged. 

It  is  not  well,  when  writing  an  autobio- 
graphy, to  follow  your  ancestry  down  too  close 
to  your  own  time — it  is  safest  to  speak  only 
vaguely  of  your  great-grandfather,  and  then 
skip  from  there  to  yourself,  which  I  now  do. 

I  was  born  without  teeth — and  there  Richard 
III.  had  the  advantage  of  me ;  but  I  was  born 
without  a  humpback  likewise,  and  there  I  had 
the  advantage  of  him.  My  parents  were  neither 
very  poor  nor  conspicuously  honest. 

But  now  a  thought  occurs  to  rae.     My  own 
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history  would  really  seem  so  tame  contrasted 
with  that  of  my  ancestors  that  it  is  simply 
wisdom  to  leave  it  unwritten  until  I  am 
hanged.  If  some  other  biographies  I  have 
read  had  stopped  with  the  ancestry  until  a  like 
event  occurred  it  would  have  been  a  felicitous 
thing  for  the  reading  public.  How  does  it 
strike  i/ou  ? 
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11. 

JOURNALISM   IN  I'ENNESSEE. 

[From  the  BunJcum  Express."] 

The  editor  of  the  Memphis  Avalanche  swoops  thus 
mildly  down  upon  a  correspondent  who  posted  him  as 
a  Radical: — "  While  he  was  writing  the  first  word,  the 
middle,  dotting  his  i's,  crossing  his  t's,  and  punching 
his  period,  he  knew  he  wtis  concocting  a  sentence  that 
was  saturated  with  infamy  and  reeking  with  falsehood. — 
Exchange. 

T  WAS  told  by  the  physician  that  a  Southern 
-*■  climate  would  improve  my  health,  and  so 
I  went  down  to  Tennessee,  and  got  a  berth  on 
the  Morning  Glory  and  Johnson  County  War- 
Wlioop  as  associate  editor.  When  I  went  on 
duty  I  found  the  chief  editor  sitting  tilted  back 
in  a  three-legged  chair  with  his  feet  on  a  pine 
table.  There  was  another  pine  table  in  the 
room,  and  another  afflicted  chair,  and  both  were 
half  buried  under  newspapers  and  scraps  and 
sheets  of  manuscript.  There  was  a  wooden 
box  of  sand,  sprinkled  with  cigar  stubs  and 
"old  soldiers,"  and  a  stove  hanging  by  its 
upper  hinge.      The  chief  editor  had  a  long- 
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tailed  black  cloth  frock  coat  on,  and  white 
linen  i)ant3.  His  boots  were  small  and  neatly 
blacked.  He  wore  a  ruffled  shirt,  a  large  seal 
ring,  a  standing  collar  of  obsolete  pattern,  and 
a  checkered  neckerchief  with  the  ends  hanging 
down.  Date  of  costume  about  1848.  He 
was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  trying  to  think  of  a 
word,  and  in  pawing  his  hair  he  had  rumpled 
his  locks  a  good  deal.  He  was  scowling  fear- 
fully, and  I  judged  that  he  was  concocting  a 
particularly  knotty  editorial.  He  told  me  to 
lake  the  exchanges  and  skim  through  them 
and  write  up  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Tennessee 
Press,"  condensing  into  the  article  all  of  their 
contents  that  seemed  of  interest, 
I  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  SPIKIT    OF    THE    TENNESSEE   PRESS. 

"  The  editors  of  the  Semi-JVcekli/  Earth' 
quake  evidently  labour  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  Ballyhack  railroad. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  company  to  leave 
Buzzardville  off  to  one  side.  On  the  contrary, 
they  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important 
points  along  the  line,  and  consequently  can 
have  no  desire  to  slight  it.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Earthquake  will,  of  course,  take  pleasure  iu 
making;  the  correction. 
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"  John  W.  Blossom,  Esq.,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Iligginsvllle  Thunderbolt  and  Battle- 
Cry  of  Freedom,  arrived  in  the  city  yesterday. 
He  is  stopping  at  the  Van  Buren  House. 

"  We  observe  that  our  contemporary  of  the 
Mud  Springs  Morning  Howl  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  election  of 
Van  Werter  is  not  an  established  fact,  but  he 
will  have  discovered  his  mistake  before  this 
reminder  reaches  him,  no  doubt.  He  was 
doubtless  misled  by  incomplete  election  re- 
turns. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  city  of 
Blathersvllle  is  endeavouriuG;  to  contract  with 
some  New  York  gentleman  to  pave  its  well- 
nigh  impassable  streets  with  the  Nicholson 
pavement.  But  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  a 
desire  like  this  since  Memphis  got  some  New 
Yorkers  to  do  a  like  service  for  her  and  then 
declined  to  pay  for  it.  However,  the  Daihj 
Hurrah  still  urges  the  measure  Avith  ability, 
and  seems  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

"  We  are  pained  to  learn  that  Colonel  Bas- 
com,  chief  editor  of  the  Drjing  Shriek  for 
Liberti/,  fell  in  the  streets  a  few  evenings 
since  and  broke  his  leg.  He  has  lately  been 
suffering  with  debility,  caused  by  over-work 
and    anxiety  on    account    of  sickness   in  his 
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family,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  fainted  from 
the  exertion  of -walking  too  much  in  the  sun.*' 

I  passed  my  manuscript  over  to  the  chief 
editor  for  acceptance,  alteration,  or  destruction. 
He  glanced  at  it,  and  his  face  clouded.  He 
ran  his  eye  down  the  pages,  and  his  counte- 
nance grew  portentous.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  something  Avas  wrong.  Presently  he  sprang 
up  and  said — 

"  Thunder  and  lightning  I  Do  you  suppose 
I  am  going  to  speak  of  those  cattle  that  way  ? 
Do  you  suppose  my  subscribers  are  going  to 
stand  such  gruel  as  that  ?     Give  me  the  pen !  " 

I  never  saw  a  pen  scrape  and  scratch  its  way 
so  viciously,  or  plough  through  another  man's 
verbs  and  adjectives  so  relentlessly.  While  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  work  somebody  shot  at 
him  through  the  open  window,  and  marred  the 
symmetry  of  his  ear. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  that  is  that  scoundrel 
Smith,  of  the  Moral  Vulcaiio — he  Avas  due 
yesterday."  And  he  snatched  a  navy  revolver 
from  his  belt  and  fired.  Smith  dropped,  shot 
in  the  thigh.  The  shot  spoiled  Smith's  aim, 
who  was  just  taking  a  second  aim,  and  he 
crippled  a  stranger.  It  was  me.  Merely  a 
finger  shot  off. 

Then  the   chief   editor  went   on  with    his 
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erasures  and  interlineations.  Just  as  he  finished 
them  a  hand-grenade  came  down  the  stove 
pipe,  and  the  explosion  shivered  the  stove  into 
a  thousand  fragments.  However,  it  did  no 
further  damage,  except  that  a  vagrant  piece 
knocked  a  couple  of  my  teeth  out. 

"That  stove  is  utterly  ruined,"  said  the 
chief  editor. 

I  said  I  believed  it  was. 

"Well,  no  matter — don't  want  it  this  kind 
of  weather.  I  know  the  man  that  did  it.  I'll 
get  him.  Now,  here  is  the  way  this  stuff  ought 
to  be  written." 

I  took  the  manuscript.  It  was  scarred  with 
erasures  and  interlineations  till  its  mother 
wouldn't  have  known  it  if  it  had  one.  It  now 
read  as  follows: — 

"SPIRIT   OF   THE   TENNESSEE   PRESS. 

"The  inveterate  liars  of  the  Semi-lVccklij 
Earthquake  are  evidently  endeavouring  to  pahn 
off  upon  a  noble  and  chivalrous  people  another 
of  their  vile  and  brutal  falsehoods  with  regard 
to  that  most  glorious  conception  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Ballyhack  railroad.  The 
idea  that  Buzzardvillc  was  to  be  left  off  at  one 
side  originated  in  their  own  fulsome  brains — 
or  rather  in  the  settling.^  which  they  regard  as 
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brains.  They  had  better  swallow  this  lie  if 
they  want  to  save  their  abandoned  reptile 
carcasses  the  cowhiding  they  so  richly  deserve. 

"  That  ass,  Blossom  of  the  Higginsville 
Thunderbolt  and  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,  is 
down  here  again  at  the  Van  Buren. 

"  We  observe  that  the  besotted  blackguard 
of  the  Mud  Springs  Morning  Hoicl  is  giving 
out,  with  his  usual  propensity  for  lying,  that 
Van  Werter  is  not  elected.  ^Che  heaven-born 
mission  of  journalism  is  to  isseminate  truth ; 
to  eradicate  error ;  to  edu  .te,  refine,  and  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  public  morals  and  manners, 
and  make  all  men  more  gentle,  more  virtuous, 
more  charitable,  and  in  all  ways  better,  and 
holier,  and  happier ;  and  yet  this  black-hearted 
villain  degrades  his  great  office  persistently  to 
the  dissemination  of  falsehood,  calumny,  vitu- 
peration, and  degrading  vulgarity. 

"  Blathersville  wants  a  Nicholson  pavement 
— it  wants  a  jail  and  a  poorhouse  more.  The 
idea  of  a  pavement  in  a  one-horse  town  with 
two  gin  mills  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  it, 
and  that  mustard-plaster  of  a  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Hurrah  !  Better  borrow  of  Memphis, 
where  the  article  is  cheap.  The  crawling 
insect,  Buckner,  who  edits  the  Hurrah,  is 
braying  about  this  business  with  his  customary 
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imbecility,  and   imagining  that  he  is  talking 
sense." 

"  Now  that  is  the  way  to  write — peppery  and 
to  the  point.  Mush-and-milk  journalism  gives 
rae  the  fan-tods." 

About  this  time  a  brick  came  through  the 
window  with  a  splintering  of  a  crash,  and  gave 
me  a  considerable  of  a  jolt  in  the  back.  I 
moved  out  of  range — I  began  to  feel  in  the 
way. 

The  chief  said,  "  That  was  the  Colonel, 
likely.  I've  been  expecting  him  for  two  days. 
He  will  be  up,  now,  right  away." 

He  was  correct.  The  Colonel  appeared  in 
the  door  a  moment  afterward  with  a  dragoon 
revolver  in  his  hand. 

He  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing the  poltroon  who  edits  this  mangy 
sheet  ?  " 

"  You  have.  Be  seated,  sir.  Be  careful  of 
the  chair,  one  of  its  legs  is  gone.  I  believe  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  blatant 
scoundrel  Col.  Blatherskite  Tecumseh  ?  " 

"  That's  me.  I  have  a  little  account  to 
settle  with  you.  If  you  are  at  leisure  we  will 
begin." 

"  I  have  an  article  on  the  '  Encouraging 
Projrress  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Develon- 
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ment  in  America '  to  finish,  but  there  is  no 
hurry.     Begin." 

Both  pistols  rang  out  their  fierce  clamour  at 
the  same  instant.  The  chief  lost  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  and  the  Colonel's  bullet  ended  its  career 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  thigh.  The  Colonel's 
left  shoulder  was  clipped  a  little.  They  fired 
again.  Both  missed  their  men  this  time,  but 
I  got  my  share,  a  shot  in  the  arm.  At  the 
third  fire  both  gentlemen  were  wounded 
slightly,  and  I  had  a  knuckle  chipped.  I  then 
said,  I  believed  I  would  go  out  and  take  a  walk, 
as  this  was  a  private  matter,  and  I  had  a  deli- 
cacy about  participating  in  it  further.  But 
both  gentlemen  begged  me  to  keep  my  seat, 
and  assured  me  that  I  was  not  in  the  way.  I 
had  thought  differently  up  to  this  time. 

They  then  talked  about  the  elections  and 
the  crops  a  while,  and  I  fell  to  tying  up  my 
wounds.  But  presently  they  opened  fire  again 
with  animation,  and  every  shot  took  effect — 
but  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  five  out  of  the 
six  fell  to  my  share.  The  sixth  one  mortally 
wounded  the  Colonel,  who  remarked,  with  fine 
humour,  that  he  would  have  to  say  good  morn- 
ing now,  as  he  had  business  up  town.  He  then 
inquired  the  way  to  the  undertaker's,  and  left. 

The  chief  turned  to  me  and  said,  '•  I  am 
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exj)ecting  company  to  dinner,  and  shall  liave 
to  get  ready.  It  will  be  a  favour  to  me  if  you 
will  read  proof  and  attend  to  the  customers." 

I  winced  a  little  at  the  idea  ot  attending  to 
the  customers,  but  I  was  too  bewildered  by  the 
fusillade  that  was  still  ringing  in  my  ears  to 
think  of  anything  to  say. 

He  continued,  "Jones  will  be  here  at  3  — 
cowhide  him.  Gillespie  wall  call  earlier, 
perhaps — throw  him  out  of  the  window.  Fer- 
guson will  be  along  about  4 — kill  him.  That 
is  all  for  to-day,  I  believe.  If  you  have  any 
odd  time,  you  may  write  a  blistering  article  on 
the  police — give  tiie  Chief  Inspector  rats.  The 
cowhides  are  under  the  table ;  weapons  in  the 
drawer — ammunition  there  in  the  corner — lint 
and  bandages  up  there  in  the  pigeon-holes.  In 
case  of  accident,  go  to  Lancet,  the  surgeon, 
down  stairs.  He  advertises — we  take  it  out  in 
trade." 

He  was  gone.  I  shuddered.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  three  hours  I  had  been  through  perils 
so  awful  that  all  peace  of  mind  and  all  cheer- 
fulness had  gone  from  me.  Gillespie  had 
called  and  thrown  me  out  of  the  window. 
Jones  arrived  promptly,  and  when  I  got  ready 
to  do  the  cowhiding  he  took  the  job  off  my 
hands.      In  an  encounter  with  a  stranger,  not 
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ill  the  bill  of  fare,  I  had  lost  my  scalp.  Another 
tt  ranger,  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  left  me  a 
mere  wreck  and  ruin  of  chaotic  rags.  And  at 
list,  at  bay  in  the  corner,  and  beset  by  an  in- 

riated  mob  of  editors,  blacklegs,  politicians, 
and  desperadoes,  who  raved  and  swore  and 
flourished  their  weapons  about  my  head  till 
the  air  shimmered  with  glancing  flashes  of 
steel,  I  was  in  the  act  of  resigning  my  berth 
on  the  paper  when  the  chief  arrived,  and  with 
him  a  rabble  of  charmed  and  enthusiastic 
friends.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  riot  and 
carnage  such  as  no  human  pen,  or  steel  one 
either,  could  describe.  People  were  shot, 
probed,  dismembered,  blown  up,  thrown  out  of 
tlie  window.  There  was  a  brief  tornado  of 
murky  blasphemy,  with  a  confused  and  frantic 
war-dance  glimmering  through  it,  and  then  all 
was  over.  In  five  minutes  there  was  silence, 
and  the  gory  chief  and  I  sat  alone  and  surveyed 
the  sanguinary  ruin  that  strewed  the  floor 
around  us. 

He  said,  *'  You'll  like  this  place  when  you 
get  used  to  it." 

I  said,  "  I'll  have  to  get  you  to  excuse  mc, 
I  think — maybe,  I  might  write  to  suit  you  after 
a  while  ;  as  soon  as  I  had  had  some  practice  and 
learned  the  language  I  am  confident  I  could. 
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But,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  that  sort  of 
energy  of  expression  has  its  inconveniences, 
and  a  man  is  liable  to  interruption.  You  see 
that  yourself.  Vigorous  -writing  is  calculated 
to  elevate  the  public,  no  doubt,  but  then  I  do 
not  like  to  attract  so  much  attention  as  it  calls 
forth.  I  can't  write  with  comfort  when  I  am 
interrujDted  so  much  as  I  have  been  to-day.  I 
like  this  berth  well  enough,  but  I  don't  like  to 
be  left  here  to  wait  on  the  customers.  The 
experiences  are  novel,  I  grant  you,  and  enter- 
taining, too,  after  a  fashion,  but  they  are  not 
judiciously  distributed.  A  gentleman  shoots 
at  you  through  the  window  and  cripples  me  ;  a 
bomb-shell  comes  down  the  stove  pipe  for  your 
gratification,  and  sends  the  stove  door  doAvn  mi/ 
throat ;  a  friend  drops  in  to  swap  compliments 
with  you,  and  freckles  me  with  bullet-holes 
till  my  skin  won't  hold  my  princiijles  ;  you  go 
to  dinner,  and  Jones  comes  with  his  cowhide ; 
Gillespie  throws  me  out  of  the  window,  Thomp- 
son tears  all  my  clothes  off,  and  an  entire 
stranger  takes  my  scalp  with  the  easy  freedom 
of  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  all  the  blackguards  in  the  country 
arrive  in  their  war  pafnt,  and  proceed  to  scare 
the  rest  of  me  to  death  with  their  tomahawks. 
Take  it  altogether,  I  never  had  such  a  spirited 
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time  in  all  my  life  as  I  have  had  to-day.  No ; 
I  like  you,  and  I  like  your  calm  unruffled  way 
of  explaining  things  to  the  customers,  but  you 
see  I  am  not  used  to  it.  The  Southern  heart 
is  too  impulsive.  Southern  hospitality  is  too 
lavish  with  the  stranger.  The  paragraphs 
which  I  have  written  to-day,  and  into  whose 
cold  sentences  your  masterly  hand  has  infused 
the  fervent  spirit  of  Tennesseean  journalism, 
will  wake  up  another  nest  of  hornets.  All 
that  mob  of  editors  will  come — and  they  will 
come  hungry,  too,  and  want  somebody  for 
breakfast.  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  adieu.  1 
decline  to  be  present  at  these  festivities.  I 
came  South  for  my  health,  I  will  go  back  on 
the  same  errand,  and  suddenly.  Tennessee 
journalism  is  too  stirring  for  me." 

After  which  we  parted  with  mutual  regret, 
and  I  took  apartments  at  the  hospital. 

Mark  Twain. 
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III. 
MEMORA.NDA. 

'  I  ''HE SE  Memoranda  are  not  a  "  humorous  " 
•*'  department.  I  would  not  conduct  an 
exclusively  and  professedly  humorous  depart- 
ment for  any  one.  I  would  always  prefer  to 
have  the  privilege  of  printing  a  serious  and 
sensible  remark,  in  case  one  occurred  to  me, 
without  the  reader's  feeling  obliged  to  consider 
himself  outraged.  We  cannot  keep  the  same 
mood  day  after  day.  I  am  liable,  some  day, 
to  want  to  print  my  opinion  on  jurisprudence, 
or  Homeric  poetry,  or  international  law,  and  I 
shall  do  it.  It  will  be  of  small  consequence  to 
me  whether  the  reader  survive  or  not. 
shall  never  go  straining  after  jokes  when  in 
cheerless  mood,  so  long  as  the  unhackneyed 
subject  of  international  law  is  open  to  me.  I 
will  leave  all  that  straining  to  people  who  edil 
professedly  and  inexorably  "  humorous "  de- 
partments and  publications. 

I  have  chosen  the  general  title  of  Memo- 
randa for  this  department,  because  it  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  makes  no  fraudulent  promises. 
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I  can  print  under  it  statistics,  hotel  arrivals,  or 
anything  that  comes  handy,  without  violating 
faith  with  the  reader. 

Puns  cannot  be  allowed  a  place  in  this 
department.  Inoffensive  ignorance,  benignant 
stupidity,  and  unostentatious  imbecility  will 
always  be  welcomed  and  cheerfully  accorded  a 
corner,  and  even  the  feeblest  humour  will  be 
admitted  when  we  can  do  no  better ;  but  no 
circumstances,  however  dismal,  will  ever  be 
considered  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  admission 
of  that  last  and  saddest  evidence  of  intellectual 
poverty,  the  Pun. 

M.T. 
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IV. 

THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE 
GREAT  BEEF  CONTRACT. 

TN  as  few  words  as  possible  I  wish  to  lay 
"^  before  the  nation  what  share,  howsoever 
small,  I  have  had  in  this  matter — this  matter 
which  has  so  exercised  the  public  mind,  en- 
gendered so  much  ill-feeling,  and  so  filled  the 
newspapers  of  both  continents  with  distorted 
statements  and  extravagant  comments. 

The  origin  of  this  distressful  thing  was  this 
— and  I  assert  here  that  every  fact  in  the 
following  resume  can  be  amply  proved  by 
the  official  records  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment:— 

John  Wilson  Mackenzie,  of  Rotterdam, 
Chemung  county,  New  Jersey,  deceased,  con- 
tracted with  the  General  Government,  on  or 
about  the  10th  day  of  October,  1861,  to  furnish 
to  General  Sherman  the  sum  total  of  thirty 
barrels  of  beef. 

Very  well. 

He  started  after  Sherman  with  the  beef,  but 
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when  he  got  to  Washington  Sherman  had  gone 
to  Manassas  ;  so  he  took  the  beef  and  followed 
him  there,  but  arrived  too  late  ;  he  followed 
him  to  Nashville,  and  from  Nashville  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta — 
but  he  never  could  overtake  him.     At  Atlanta 
he  took  a  fresh  start  and  followed  him  clear 
through  his  march  to  the  sea.    He  arrived  too  late 
again  by  a  few  days ;  but  hearing  that  Sherman 
was  going  out  in  the  Quaker  City  excursion  to 
the  Holy  Land,  he  took  shipping  for  Beirut,  cal- 
culating to  head  off  the  other  vessel.    When  he 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  with  his  beef,  he  learned 
that  Sherman  had  not  sailed  in  the  Quaker  City, 
but  had  gone  to  the  Plains  to  fight  the  Indians. 
He  returned  to  America,  and  started  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains.      After   eigliteen   days   of 
arduous  travel  on  the  Plains,  and  when  he  had 
got   within   four    miles   of    Sherman's    head- 
quarters,  he   was    tomahawked    and  scalped, 
and  the  Indians  got  the  beef.     They  got  all  of 
it  but  one  barrel.     Sherman's  army  captured 
that,  and  so,  even  in  death,  the  bold  navigator 
partly  fulfilled  his  contract.     In  his  will,  which 
he  had  kept  like  a  journal,  he  bequeathed  the 
contract  to  his  son  Bartholomew  W.     Bartho- 
lomew  W.  made  out  the  following  bill    and 
then  died : — 
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The  United  States 

In  acct.  with  John  "Wilson  Mackenzie, 

of  New  Jersey,  deceased,         -        -        -       Dr. 

To  thirty  barrels  of  beef  for  General  Sherman, 
«;$^100 ^3000 

To  travelling  expenses  and  transportation        -     14,000 

Total ;^17,000 

Rec'd  Pay't. 

He  died  then;  but  he  left  the  contract  to 
Wm.  J.  Martin,  who  tried  to  collect  it,  but 
died  before  he  got  through.  He  left  it  to 
Barker  J.  Allen,  and  he  tried  to  collect  it 
also.  He  did  not  survive.  Barker  J.  Allen 
left  it  to  Anson  G.  Rogcrg,  who  attempted  to 
collect  it,  and  got  along  as  far  as  the  Ninth 
Auditor's  Office,  when  Death,  the  great 
Leveller,  came  all  unsummoned,  and  foreclosed 
on  him  also.  He  left  the  bill  to  a  relative  of 
his  in  Connecticut,  Vengeance  Hopkins  by- 
name, who  lasted  four  weeks  and  two  days, 
and  made  the  best  time  on  record,  cominsr 
within  one  of  reaching  the  Twelfth  Auditor. 
In  his  will  he  gave  the  contract  bill  to  his 
uncle,  by  the  name  of  0-be-joyful  Johnson. 
It  was  too  undermining  for  Joyful.  His  last 
words  were :  "Weep  not  for  me — / am  willing 
to  go."  And  so  he  was,  poor  soul.  Seven 
people  inherited  the  contract  after  that;  but 
they  all  died.     So  it  came  into  mv  hands  at 
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last.  It  fell  to  me  through  a  relative  by  the 
name  of  Hubbard — Bethlehem  Hubbard,  of 
Indiana.  He  had  had  a  grudge  against  me  for 
a  long  time  ;  but  in  his  last  moments  he  sejit 
for  me,  and  forgave  me  everything,  and  weep- 
ins:  gave  me  the  beef  contract. 

This  euds  the  history  of  it  up  to  the  time 

liat  I  succeeded  to  the  property.     I  will  now 

ndeavour  to  set   myself  straight  before   the 

i.ation  in  everything  that  concerns  my  share  in 

he  matter.     I  took  this  beef  contract,  and  the 

hill  for  mileage   and    transportation,   to    the 

President  of  the  United  States. 

He  said,  "Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
I  said,  "  Sire,  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1861,  John  AVilson  Mackenzie,  of 
Rotterdam,  Chemung  county.  New  Jersey, 
leceased,  contracted  with  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  to  General  Sherman  the  sum 
otal  of  thirty  barrels  of  beef — " 

He   stopped  me   there,   and   dismissed  me 

rem  liis  presence — kindly,  but  firmly.     The 

.8xt  day  I  called  on  the  Secretary  of  State, 

"  He  said,  "  Well  sir  ?  " 

I  said,  '•'  Your  Royal  Highness  :  on  or  about 

he  10th  day  of  October,  1861,  John  Wilson 

Mackenzie,  of  Rotterdam,  Chemung  county. 

New  Jersey,  deceased,  contracted  with  the  Gen- 
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eral  Government  to  furnish  to  General  Sher- 
man the  sum  total  of  thirty  barrels  of  beef — " 

"  That  will  do,  sir — that  will  do ;  this  office 
has  nothing  to  do  with  contracts  for  beef." 

I  was  bowed  out.  I  thought  the  matter  all 
over,  and  finally,  the  following  day,  I  visited 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  said — "  Speak 
quickly,  sir ;  do  not  keep  me  waiting." 

I  said,  *•  Your  Royal  Highness,  on  or  about 
the  10th  day  of  October,  1861,  John  Wilson 
Mackenzie,  of  Rotterdam,  Chemung  county. 
New  Jersey,  deceased,  contracted  with  the 
General  Government  to  furnish  to  General  Sher- 
man the  sum  total  of  thirty  barrels  of  beef — ^" 

Well,  it  was  as  far  as  I  could  get.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  beef  contracts  for  General 
Sherman  either.  I  began  to  tliink  it  was  a 
curious  kind  of  a  Government.  It  looks  some- 
what as  if  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  paying 
for  that  beef.  The  following  day  I  went  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  said,  ^'Your  Imperial  Highness,  on  or 
about  the  10th  day  of  October — " 

"  That  is  sufficient,  sir.  I  have  heard  of 
you  before.  Go,  take  your  infamous  beef 
contract  out  of  this  establishment.  The  In- 
terior Department  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  subsistence  for  the  army." 
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I  went  away.  But  I  was  exasperated  now. 
I  said  I  would  haunt  them  ;  I  would  infest 
every  department  of  this  iniquitous  Govern- 
ment till  that  contract  business  was  settled.  I 
would  collect  that  bill,  or  full  as  fell  my 
predecessors,  trying.  I  assailed  the  Post- 
master-General; I  besieged  the  Agricultural 
Department ;  I  waylaid  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Tkey  had  nothing 
to  do  with  army  contracts  for  beef.  I  moved 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office. 

I  said,  *'  Your  August  Excellency,  on  or 
about—" 

'•'  Perdition  !  have  you  got  here  with  your 
incendiary  beef  contract,  at  last?  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  beef  contracts  for  the  army, 
my  dear  sir." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well — but  somebody 
has  got  to  pay  for  that  beef.  It  has  got  to  be 
paid  now,  too,  or  I'll  confiscate  this  old  Patent 
Office  and  everything  in  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir — " 

"It  don't  make  any  difference,  sir.  The 
Patent  Office  is  liable  for  that  beef,  I  reckon  ; 
and,  liable  or  not  liable,  the  Patent  Office  has 
got  to  pay  for  it." 

Never  mind  the  details.  It  ended  in  a  fight. 
The  Patent  Office  won.      But   I   found   out 
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Bometliing  to  my  advantage.  I  was  told  that 
the  Treasury  Department  was  the  proper  place 
for  me  to  go  to.  I  went  there.  I  waited  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  then  I  was  admitted  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

I  said,  "  Most  noble,  grave,  and  reverend 
Signor,  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  October, 
1861,  John  Wilson  Macken— " 

"  That  is  sufficient,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  you. 
Go  to  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury." 

I  did  so.  He  sent  me  to  the  Second  Au- 
ditor. The  Second  Auditor  sent  me  to  the 
Third,  and  the  Third  sent  me  to  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Corn-Beef  Division.  This 
began  to  look  like  business.  He  examined 
his  books  and  all  his  loose  papers,  but  found 
no  minute  of  the  beef  contract.  I  went  to  the 
Second  Comptroller  of  the  Corn-Beef  Division. 
He  examined  his  books  and  his  loose  papers, 
but  with  no  success,  I  was  encouraged. 
During  that  week  I  got  as  far  as  the  Sixth 
Comptroller  in  that  division  ,■  the  next  week  I 
got  through  the  Claims  Department ;  the  third 
week  I  began  and  completed  the  Mislaid  Con- 
tracts De[)artment,  and  got  a  foothold  in  the 
Dead  Reckoning  Department.  I  finished  that 
in  three  days.  There  was  only  one  place  left 
for  it  now.     I  laid  siege  to  the  Commissioner 
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:  Odds  and  Ends.  To  his  clerk,  rather — he 
as  not  there  himself.  There  were  sixteen 
jautiful  young   ladies  in  the  room,  writing  in 

oks,  and  there  were  seven  well-favoured 
young  clerks  showing  them  ho\v.  The  young 
women  smiled  up  over  their  shoulders,  and  the 
clerks  smiled  back  at  them,  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Two  or  three  clerks 
that  were  reading  the  newspapers  looked  at  me 
ratlier  liard,  but  went  on  reading,  and  nobody 
said  anything.  However,  I  had  been  used  to 
this  kind  of  alacrity  from  Fourth-Assistant- 
Junior  Clerks  all  through  my  eventful  career, 
from  the  very  day  I  entered  the  first  office  of 
the  Corn-Beef  Bureau  clear  till  I  passed  out 
of  the  last  one  in  the  Dead  Reckoning  Division. 
I  had  got  so  accomplished  by  this  time  that  I 
could  stand  on  one  foot  from  the  moment  I 
entered  an  office  till  a  clerk  spoke  to  me,  without 
changing  more  than  two,  or  maybe  three  times. 

So  I  stood  there  till  I  had  changed  four 
diflferent  times.  Then  I  said  to  one  of  the 
clerks  who  was  reading — 

"Illustrious  Vagrant,  where  is  the  Grand 
Turk?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  whom  do  you 
mean  ?  If  you  mean  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
he  is  out." 
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«  Will  he  visit  the  harem  to-day  ?  " 

The  young  man  glared  upon  me  a  while, 
and  then  went  on  reading  his  paper.  But  I 
knew  the  ways  of  those  clerks.  I  knew  I  was 
safe  if  he  got  through  before  another  New 
York  mail  arrived.  He  only  had  two  more 
papers  left.  After  a  Avhile  he  finished  them^  and 
then  he  yawned  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

"  Renowned  and  honoured  Imbecile  :  On  or 
about — " 

"  You  are  the  beef  contract  man.  Give  me 
your  papers." 

He  took  them,  and  for  a  long  time  he  ran- 
sacked his  odds  and  ends.  Finally  he  found 
the  North- West  Passage,  as  /regarded  it — he 
found  the  long-lost  record  of  that  beef  contract 
— he  found  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  of 
my  ancestors  had  split  before  tliey  ever  got  to 
it.  I  was  deeply  moved.  And  yet  I  rejoiced 
— for  I  had  survived.  I  said  with  emotion, 
"  Give  it  me.  The  Government  will  settle 
now."  He  waved  me  back,  and  said  there  was 
something  yet  to  be  done  first. 

"  Where  is  this  John  Wilson  Mackenzie  ?  " 
eaid  he. 

"Dead." 

"When  did  he  die?" 

"He  didn't  die  at  all— he  Wcis  killed." 
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«  How  ?  " 

"  Tomaliawkecl." 

"  Who  tomahawked  him  ?  " 

"  AYhy,  an  Indian,  of  course.  You  didn't 
suppose  it  was  a  superintendent  of  a  Sunday 
school,  did  you?" 

"  No.     An  Indian,  was  it  ?  " 

''  The  same. 

"  Name  of  the  Indian  ?  ' 

"  His  name  ?     /dont  know  his  name." 

"  Must  have  his  name.  Who  saw  the  toma- 
hawking done  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  were  not  present  yourself,  then  ?  " 

"  Which  you  can  see  by  my  hair.  I  wa? 
absent." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  that  Mackenzie  is 
dead?" 

"  Because  he  certainly  died  at  that  time, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  dead  ever  since.     I  knoio  he  has,  in  fact.' 

"  We  must  have  proofs.  Have  you  got  the 
Indian  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  not." 

"  AVell,  you  must  get  him.  Have  you  got 
the  tomahawk  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"  You  must  get  the  tomahawk.    You  must 
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I)roduce  the  Indian  and  the  tomahawk.  If 
Mackenzie's  death  can  be  proven  by  these,  you 
can  then  go  before  the  commission  aj^pointed  to 
audit  claims  with  some  show  of  getting  your 
bill  under  such  headway  that  your  children  may 
possibly  live  to  receive  the  money  and  enjoy  it. 
But  that  man's  death  iniist  be  pro  ven.  Howe  ver, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  the  Government  will 
never  pay  that  transportation  and  those  travelling 
expenses  of  the  lamented  ISIackenzie.  It  Tucn/ 
possibly  pay  for  the  barrelof  beef  that  Sherman^•^ 
soldiers  captured,  if  you  can  get  a  relief  bill 
through  Congress  making  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose;  but  it  will  not  pay  for  the  twenty- 
nine  barrels  the  Indians  ate.'' 

Then  there  is  only  a  hundred  dollars  due  mc, 
and  (hat  isn't  certain !  xVfter  all  Mackenzie's 
travels  in  Euroi)C,  Asia,  and  America  witli 
that  beef;  after  all  his  trials  and  tribulations 
and  transportation  ;  after  the  slaughter  of  all 
those  innocents  that  tried  to  collect  that  bill ! 
Young  man,  why  didn't  the  First  Comptroller 
of  the  Corn-Beef  Division  tell  me  this?" 

"  He  didn't  know  anything  about  the  genu- 
ineness of  your  claim." 

"Why  didn't  the  Second  tell  me?  why  didn't 
the  Third  ?  why  didn't  all  those  divisions  and 
departments  tell  me^" 
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'•'  Xone  of  tliera  knew.  AVe  do  things  by 
routine  here.  You  have  followed  the  routine 
and  found  out  what  you  wanted  to  know.  It 
is  the  best  way.  It  is  the  only  way.  It  is 
very  regular,  and  very  slow,  but  it  is  very 
certain." 

"  Yes,  certain  death.  It  has  been,  to  the 
most  of  our  tribe.  I  begin  to  feel  that  I,  too, 
am  called.  Young  man,  you  love  the  bright 
creature  yonder  with  the  gentle  blue  eyes  and 
the  steel  pens  behind  her  ears — I  see  it  in  your 
soft  glances ;  you  wish  to  marry  her — but  you 
are  poor.  Here,  hold  out  your  hand — here  is 
the  beef  contract ;  go,  take  her  and  be  happy  ! 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  children ! " 

Tills  is  all  I  know  about  the  great  beef  eon- 
tract,  that  has  created  so  much  talk  in  the 
community.  The  clerk  to  whom  I  bequeathed 
it  died.  I  know  nothing  further  about  the 
contract,  or  any  one  connected  with  it.  I  only 
know  that  if  a  man  lives  long  enough  he  can 
trace  a  thing  through  the  Circumlocution 
Office  of  Washington,  and  find  out,  after  much 
labour  and  trouble  and  delay,  that  which  he 
could  have  found  out  on  the  first  day  if  the 
business  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  were  as 
ingeniously  systematized  as  it  would  be  if  it 
were  a  great  private  mercantile  institution. 
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V. 

THE   PETRIFIED   MAN. 

"^^OW,  to  show  how  really  hard  it  is  to 
"^  foist  a  moral  or  a  truth  ujoon  an  unsus- 

pecting public  through  a  burlesque  without 
entirely  and  absurdly  missing  one's  mark,  I 
will  here  set  down  two  experiences  of  my  own 
in  this  thing.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  in  Nevada 
and  California,  the  peoi)le  got  to  running  wild 
about  extraordinary  petrifactions  and  other 
natural  marvels.  One  could  scarcely  pick  up 
a  paper  without  finding  in  it  one  or  two 
glorified  discoveries  of  this  kind.  The  mania 
was  becoming  a  little  ridiculous.  I  was  a 
bran-new  local  editor  in  Virginia  City,  and  I 
felt  called  upon  to  destroy  this  growing  evil ; 
we  all  have  our  benignant  fatherly  moods  at 
one  time  or  another,  I  suppose.  I  chose  to 
kill  the  petrifaction  mania  with  a  delicate,  a 
very  delicate  satire.  But  maybe  it  was 
altogether  too  delicate,  for  nobody  ever  per- 
ceived the  satire  part  of  it  at  all.  I  put  my 
scheme  in  the  shape  of  the  discovery  of  a 
remarkable  petrified  man. 
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I  had  had  a  temporary  falling  out  with  Mr. 
Sewall,  the  new  coroner  and  justice  of  the  peace 
f  Humboldt,  and  thought  I  might  as  well  touch 
liim  up  a  little  at  the  same  time  and  make  him 
ridiculous,  and    thus   combine   pleasure   with 
business.    So  I  told,  in  patient  belief-compelling 
letail,  all  about  the  finding  of  a  petrified  man 
it   Gravelly   Ford   (exactly   a    hundred    and 
twenty  miles,  over  a  breakneck  mountain  trail, 
from  where  Sewall  lived)  ;  how  all  the  savants 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  had  been  to 
examine  it  (it  was  notorious  that  there  was  not 
a  living  creature  within  fifty  miles  of  there, 
except  a  few  starving  Indians,  some  crippled 
grasshoppers,  and  four  or  five  buzzards  out  of 
meat  and  too  feeble  to  get  away^ ;  how  those 
savants  all  pronounced  the  petrified   man  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  petrifaction 
for  over  ten   generations  ;  and   then,  with  a 
seriousness  that  I  ought  to  have  been  ashamed 
to  assume,  I  stated  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Sewall 
heard  the  news  he  summoned  a  jury,  mounted 
his  mule,  and  posted  off,  with  noble  reverence 
for  ofl&cial    duty,   on   that   awful    five   days' 
fourney,  through  alkali,  sage-brush,  peril  of 
body   and   imminent   starvation,   to    hold    an 
inquest  on  this  man  that  had  been  dead  and 
turned  to  everlasting  stone  for  more  than  three 
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hundred  years !  And  tlien,  my  hand  being 
"  in,"  so  to  speak,  I  went  on,  witli  the  same 
unflinching  gravity,  to  state  that  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  that  deceased  came  to  his 
death  from  protracted  exposure.  This  only 
moved  me  to  liigher  flights  of  imagination,  and 
I  said  that  the  jury,  with  that  charity  so  clia- 
racteristic  of  pioneers,  then  dug  a  grave,  and 
were  about  to  give  the  petrified  man  Christian 
burial,  when  they  found  that  for  ages  a  lime- 
stone sediment  had  been  trickling  down  the 
face  of  the  stone  against  which  he  was  sitting, 
and  this  stuff  had  run  under  him  and  cemented 
him  fast  to  the  "  bed-rock ;  "  that  the  jury  (they 
were  all  silver-miners)  canvassed  the  diflaculty 
a  moment,  and  then  got  out  their  powder  and 
fuse,  and  proceeded  to  drill  a  hole  under  him, 
in  order  to  blast  htm  from  his  position,  when 
Mr.  Sewall,  "  with  that  delicacy  so  characteristic 
of  him,  forbade  them,  observing  that  it  would 
be  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  do  such  a  thinor.'' 
From  beginning  to  end  the  "Petrified  Man" 
squib  was  a  string  of  roaring  absurdities,  albeit 
they  were  told  w  ith  an  unfair  pretence  of  truth 
that  even  imposed  upon  me  to  some  extent, 
and  I  was  in  some  danger  of  believing  in  my 
own  fraud.  But  I  really  had  no  desire  to 
deceive  anybody,  and  no  expectation  of  doing 
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it,  I  depended  on  the  way  the  petrified  man 
Mas  sitting  to  explain  to  the  public  that  he  was 
a  swindle.  Yet  I  purposely  mixed  that  up 
with  other  things,  hoping  to  make  it  obscure — 
and  I  did.  I  would  describe  the  position  of 
one  foot,  and  then  say  his  right  thumb  was 
at^ainst  the  side  of  his  nose;  then  talk  about 
his  other  foot,  and  presently  come  back  and  say 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  were  spread  apart; 
then  talk  about  the  back  of  his  head  a  little, 
and  return  and  say  the  left  thumb  was  hooked 
into  the  right  little  finger ;  then  ramble  off 
about  something  else,  and  by  and  by  drift  back 
again  and  remark  that  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  were  spread  like  those  of  the  right.  But 
I  was  too  ingenious.  I  mixed  it  up  rather  too 
much;  and  so  all  that  description  of  the  atti- 
tude, as  a  key  to  the  humbuggery  of  the 
article,  was  entirely  lost,  for  nobody  but  me 
ever  discovered  and  comin*ehended  the  peculiar 
and  suggestive  position  of  the  petrified  man's 
hands. 

As  a  satire  on  the  petrifaction  mania,  or 
anything  else,  my  Petrified  Man  was  a  dis- 
heartening failure;  for  everybody  received  him 
in  innocent  good  fixith,  and  I  was  stunned  to 
see  the  creature  I  had  begotten  to  pull  down 
the  wonder-business  with  and  brinor  derision 
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upon  It,  calmly  exalted  to  the  grand  chief 
place  in  the  list  of  the  genuine  marvels  our 
Nevada  had  produced.  I  was  so  disappointed 
at  the  curious  miscarriage  of  my  scheme  that 
at  first  I  was  angry,  and  did  not  like  to  think 
about  it ;  but  by  and  by,  when  the  exchanges 
began  to  come  in  with  the  Petrified  Man 
copied  and  guilelessly  glorified,  I  began  to  feel 
a  soothing  secret  satisfaction ;  and  as  my  gen- 
tleman's field  of  travel  broadened,  and  by  the 
exchanges  I  saw  that  he  steadily  and  impla- 
cably penetrated  territory  after  territory,  State 
after  State,  and  land  after  land,  till  he  swept 
the  great  globe  and  culminated  in  sublime  and 
unimpcached  legitimacy  in  the  august  London 
Lancet,  my  cup  was  full,  and  I  said  I  was  glad 
I  had  done  it.  I  think  that  for  about  eleven 
months,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  Mr. 
Sewall's  daily  mail-bag  continued  to  be  swollen 
by  the  addition  of  half  a  bushel  of  newspapers 
hailing  from  many  climes  with  the  Petrified 
Man  in  them,  marked  around  with  a  prominent 
belt  of  ink.  I  sent  them  to  him.  I  did  it  for 
spite,  not  for  fun.  He  used  to  shovel  them 
into  his  back  yard  and  curse.  And  every  day 
during  all  those  months  the  miners,  his  con- 
stituents (for  miners  never  quit  joking  a  person 
when  they  get  started),  would  call  on  him  and 
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ask  if  he  could  tell  them  where  they  could  get 
hold  of  a  paper  with  the  Petrified  Man  in  it. 
He  could  have  accommodated  a  continent  with 
them.  I  hated  Sewall  in  those  days,  and  these 
things  pacified  me  and  pleased  me.  1  could 
not  have  gotten  more  real  comfort  out  of  him 
without  killinfj  him. 
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VI. 

MY    FAMOUS    "BLOODY 
MASSACRE." 

^TT^ITE  other  burlesque  I  have  referred  to 
■^  was  my  fine  satire  upon  the  financial 
expedient  of  "  cooking  dividends,"  a  thing 
which  became  shamefully  frequent  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  a  while.  Once  more,  in  my 
self-complacent  simplicity,  I  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  me  to  rise  up  and  be  a  reformer. 
I  put  this  reformatory  satire  in  the  shape  of  a 
fearful  "  Massacre  at  Empire  City."  The  San 
Francisco  papers  were  making  a  great  outcry 
about  the  iniquity  of  the  Daney  Silver-Mining 
Company,  whose  directors  had  declared  a 
*'  cooked "  or  false  dividend,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  value  of  their  stock,  so  that 
they  could  sell  out  at  a  comfortable  figure,  and 
then  scramble  from  under  the  tumbling  concern. 
And  while  abusing  the  Daney,  those  papers 
did  not  forget  to  urge  the  public  to  get  rid  of 
all  their  silver  stocks  and  invest  in  sound  and 
safe  San  Francisco  stocks,  such  as  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  etc.     But  right  at 
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this  unfortunate  juncture,  behold  the  Spring 
Valley  cooked  a  dividend  too  !  And  so,  under 
the  insidious  mask  of  an  invented  "bloody- 
massacre,"  I  stole  upon  the  public  unawares 
with  my  scathing  satire  upon  the  dividend- 
cooking  system.  In  about  half  a  column  of 
imaginary  inhuman  carnage  I  told  how  a 
citizen  had  murdered  his  wife  and  nine  chil- 
dren, and  then  committed  suicide.  And  I  said 
slyly,  at  the  bottom,  that  the  sudden  madness 
of  which  this  melancholy  massacre  was  the 
result,  had  been  brought  about  by  his  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Cali- 
fornia papers  to  sell  his  sound  and  lucrative 
Nevada  silver  stocks,  and  buy  into  Spring 
Valley  just  in  time  to  get  cooked  along  with 
that  company's  fiincy  dividend,  and  sink  every 
cent  he  had  in  the  world. 

Ah,  it  was  a  deep,  deep  satire,  and  most 
ingeniously  contrived.  But  I  made  the  hor- 
rible details  so  carefully  and  conscientiously 
interesting  that  the  public  simply  devoured 
them  greedily,  and  wholly  overlooked  the  fol- 
lowing distinctly-stated  facts,  to  wit : — The 
murderer  was  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
creature  in  the  laud  as  a  bachelor,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  murder  his  wife  and 
nine   children ;    he  murdered    them   "  in  his 
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splendid  dressed-stone  mansion  just  in  the 
edge  of  the  great  pine  forest  between  Empire 
City  and  Dutch  Nick's,"  -when  even  the 
very  pickled  oysters  that  came  on  our  tables 
knew  that  there  was  not  a  "  dressed-stono 
mansion  "  in  all  Nevada  Territory  ;  also 
that,  so  far  from  there  being  a  "great  pine 
forest  between  Empire  City  and  Dutch  Nick's," 
there  wasn't  a  solitary  tree  within  fifteen 
miles  of  either  place ;  and,  finally,  it  was  patent 
and  notorious  that  Empire  City  and  Dutch 
Nick's  were  one  and  the  same  place,  and  con- 
tained only  six  houses  anyhow,  and  conse- 
quently there  coidd  be  no  forest  hcttoeeniX\Qm. ; 
and  on  top  of  all  these  absurdities  I  stated 
that  this  diabolical  murderer,  after  inflicting 
a  Avound  upon  himself  that  the  reader  ought 
to  have  seen  would  have  killed  an  elephant 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  jumped  on  his 
horse  and  rode  four  viiles,  waving  his  wife's 
reeking  scalp  in  the  air,  and  thus  performing 
entered  Carson  City  with  tremendous  eclat, 
and  dropped  dead  in  front  of  the  chief  saloon, 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

Well,  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  anything 
like  the  sensation  that  little  satire  created.  It 
Avas  the  talk  of  the  town,  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
Territory.    Most  of  the  citizens  dropped  gently 
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into  it  at  breakfast,  and  they  never  finished 
their  meal.  There  was  something  about  those 
minutely  faithful  details  that  was  a  sufficing 
substitute  for  food.  Few  people  that  were 
able  to  read  took  food  that  morning.  Dan  and 
I  (Dan  was  my  reportorial  associate)  took  our 
seats  on  either  side  of  our  customary  table  in 
the  "  Eagle  Kestaurant,"  and,  as  I  unfolded  the 
shred  they  used  to  call  a  napkin  in  that  esta- 
blishment, I  saw  at  the  next  table  two  stalwart 
innocents  with  that  sort  of  vegetable  dandruff 
sprinkled  about  their  clothing  which  was  the 
sign  and  evidence  that  they  were  in  from  the 
Truckee  with  a  load  of  hay.  The  one  facing 
me  had  the  morning  paper  folded  to  a  long 
narrow  strip,  and  I  knew,  without  any  telling, 
that  that  strip  represented  the  column  that 
contained  my  pleasant  financial  satire.  From 
the  way  he  was  excitedly  mumbling,  I  saw  that 
the  heedless  son  of  a  hay-mow  was  skipping 
with  all  his  might,  in  order  to  get  to  the  bloody 
details  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  so  he  was 
missing  the  guide-boards  I  had  set  up  to  warn 
him  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fraud.  Pre- 
sently his  eyes  spread  wide  open,  just  as  his 
jaws  swung  asunder  to  take  in  a  potato  ap- 
proaching it  on  a  fork ;  the  potato  halted,  the 
face  lit  up  redly,  and  the  whole  man  was  on 
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fire  with  excitement.  Then  he  broke  into  a 
disjointed  checking-ofF  of  the  particulars — his 
potato  cooling  in  mid-air  meantime,  and  his 
mouth  making  a  reach  for  it  occasionally,  but 
always  bringing  up  suddenly  against  a  new 
and  still  more  direful  performance  of  my  hero. 
At  last  he  looked  his  stunned  and  rigid  comrade 
impressively  in  the  face,  and  said,  with  an 
expression  of  concentrated  awe — 

*'  Jim,  he  b'iled  his  baby,  and  he  took  tlic 
old  'oman's  skelp.  Cuss'd  if  /want  any  break- 
fost!" 

And  he  laid  his  lingering  potato  reverently 
down,  and  he  and  his  friend  departed  from  the 
restaurant  empty  but  satisfied. 

He  7ievcr  got  down  to  where  the  satire  part 
of  it  began.  Nobody  ever  did.  They  found 
the  thrilling  particulars  sufficient.  To  drop  in 
with  a  poor  little  moral  at  the  fag-end  of  such 
a  gorgeous  massacre,  was  to  follow  the  expiring 
sun  with  a  candle  and  liope  to  attract  the  world",- 
attention  to  it. 

The  idea  that  anybody  could  ever  take  m) 
massacre  for  a  genuine  occurrence  never  once 
suggested  itself  to  me,  hedged  about  as  it  wan 
by  all  those  tell-tale  absurdities  and  impossi- 
bilities concerning  the  "  great  pine  forest,"  the 
"  dressed-stone  mansion,"  etc.     But  I  found 
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out  then,  and  never  have  forgotten  since,  that 
we  never  read  the  dull  explanatory  surround- 
ings of  marvellously  exciting  things  when  we 
have  no  occasion  to  suppose  that  some  irre- 
sponsible scribbler  is  trying  to  defraud  us ;  we 
skip  all  that,  and  hasten  to  revel  in  the  blood- 
curdling particulars  and  be  happy. 

Therefore,  being  bitterly  experienced,  I  tried 
hard  to  word  that  agricultural  squib  of  mine 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  nobody;  and  I 
partly  succeeded,  but  not  entirely.  However, 
I  did  not  do  any  harm  with  it  any  way.  In 
order  that  parties  who  have  lately  written  me 
about  vegetables  and  things  may  know  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  answered 
their  questions  to  the  very  best  of  ray  ability, 
and  considered  it  my  imperative  duty  to  do 
it,  I  refer  them  to  the  narrative  of  my  one 
week's  experience  as  an  agricultural  editor, 
which  will  be  found  in  this  Memoranda  next 
month. 
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VII. 


THE   JUDGE'S   "SPIRITED       ' 
WOMAN." 

"  T  WAS  sitting  here/'  said  tlie  Judge,  "  in 
•*•  this  old  pulpit,  holding  court,  and  we 
were  trying  a  big  wicked-looking  Spanish 
desperado  for  killing  the  husband  of  a  bright 
pretty  Mexican  Avoman.  It  Avas  a  lazy  sum- 
mer day,  and  an  awfully  long  one,  and  the 
witnesses  were  tedious.  None  of  us  took  any 
interest  in  the  trial  except  that  nervous  un- 
easy devil  of  a  Mexican  woman — because  you 
know  how  they  love  and  how  tliey  hate,  and 
this  one  had  loved  her  husband  with  all  her 
might,  and  noAV  she  had  boiled  it  all  down 
into  hate,  and  stood  here  spitting  it  at  that 
Spaniard  with  her  eyes ;  and  I  tell  you  she 
would  stir  me  up,  too,  with  a  little  of  her 
summer  lightning  occasionally.  Well,  I  had 
my  coat  off  and  my  heels  up,  lolling  and 
sweating,  and  smoking  one  of  those  cabbage 
cigars  the  San  Francisco  people  used  to  think 
were  good  enough  for  us  in  those  times  ;  and 
the  lawyers  they  all  had  their  coats  off,  and 
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were  smoking  and  whittling,  and  the  witnesses 
tlie  same,  and  so  was  the  prisoner.  "We^,  the 
fact  is,  there  warn't  any  interest  in  a  murder 
trial  then,  because  the  fellow  was  always 
brought  in  '''not  guilty,"  the  jury  expecting  him 
to  do  as  much  for  them  some  time ;  and,  al- 
though the  evidence  was  straight  and  square 
against  this  Spaniard,  we  knew  we  could  not 
convict  him  without  seeming  to  be  rather  higrh- 
handed  and  sort  of  reflecting  on  every  gentle- 
man in  the  community ;  for  there  warn't  any 
carriages  and  liveries  then,  and  so  the  only 
'  style '  there  was,  was  to  keep  your  private 
graveyard.  But  that  woman  seemed  to  have 
her  heart  set  on  hanging  that  Spaniard  ;  and 
you'd  ought  to  have  seen  how  she  would  glare 
on  him  a  minute,  and  then  look  up  at  me  in 
her  pleading  way,  and  then  turn  and  for  the 
next  five  minutes  search  the  jury's  faces,  and 
by  and  by  drop  her  face  in  her  hands  for  just  a 
little  while  as  if  she  was  most  ready  to  give 
up,  but  out  she'd  come  again  directly  and  be 
as  live  and  anxious  as  ever.  But  when  the 
jury  announced  the  verdict — Not  Guilty,  and 
I  told  the  prisoner  he  was  acquitted  and  free  to 
go,  that  woman  rose  up  till  she  appeared  to 
be  as  tall  and  grand  as  a  seventy-four-gun 
ship,  and  says  she — 
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"  '  Judgej  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
this  man  is  not  guilty,  that  murdered  my 
husband  without  any  cause  before  my  own 
eyes  and  my  little  children's,  and  that  all  has 
been  done  to  him  that  ever  justice  and  the  law 
can  do  ? ' 

" '  The  same,'  says  I. 

*'  And  then  what  do  you  reckon  she  did  ? 
Why,  she  turned  on  that  smirking  Spanish  fool 
like  a  wild  cat,  and  out  with  a  '  navy '  and  shot 
him  dead  in  o^oen  court !  " 

"  That  was  spirited,  I  am  willing  to  admit." 

''  Wasn't  it,  though  ?  "  said  the  Judge,  ad- 
miringly. "  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for 
anything.  I  adjourned  court  right  on  the 
spot,  and  we  put  on  our  coats  and  went  out 
and  took  up  a  collection  for  her  and  her  cubs, 
and  sent  them  over  the  mountains  to  tlicir 
friends.     Ah,  she  was  a  spirited  wench  ! " 
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VIII. 

HIGGINS. 

"  XT^ES,  I  remember  that  anecdote,"  the 
-*■  Sunday  school  superintendent  said,  with 
tlie  old  pathos  in  his  voice,  and  the  old  sad 
look  in  his  eyes.  "It  was  about  a  simple 
creature  named  Hlggins,  that  used  to  haul 
rock  for  old  Maltby.  When  the  lamented 
Judge  Bagley  trippeil  and  fell  down  the  court- 
house stairs  and  broke  his  neck,  it  was  a  great 
question  how  to  break  the  news  to  poor  Mrs. 
Bagley.  But  finally  the  body  was  put  into 
Higgius's  waggon,  and  he  was  instructed  to 
take  it  to  Mrs.  B.,  but  to  be  very  guarded  and 
discreet  in  his  language,  and  not  break  the 
news  to  her  at  once,  but  do  it  gradually  and 
gently.  When  Higgins  got  there  with  his  sad 
freight,  he  shouted  till  Mrs.  Bagley  came  to 
the  door. 

Then  he    said,  "Does  the  widder  Bagley 
live  here  ?  " 

'•'  The  loidow  Bagley  ?     No,  sir !  " 
*•'  I'll  bet  she  does.     But  have  it  your  own 
way.     Well,  does  Judge  Bagley  live  here?" 
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"  Yes,  Judge  Bagley  lives  here." 

"  I'll  bet  he  don't.  But  never  mind,  it  ain't 
for  me  to  contradict.     Is  the  Judge  in  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  present." 

"  I  jest  expected  as  much.  Because,  you 
know  —  take  hold  o'  suthin,  mum,  for  I'm 
a-soius:  to  make  a  little  communication,  and  I 
reckon  maybe  it'll  jar  you  some.  There's  been 
an  accident,  mum.  I've  got  the  old  Judge 
curled  up  out  here  in  the  waggon,  and  when 
you  see  him  you'll  acknowledge  yourself  that 
an  inquest  is  about  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  a  comfort  to  him  !  " 
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IX. 
HOGWASH. 

TT^OR  five  years  I  have  preserved  the  fol- 
-■-  lowing  miracle  of  pointless  imbecility 
and  bathoSj  waiting  to  see  if  I  could  find 
anything  in  literature  that  was  worse.  But  in 
vain.  I  have  read  it  forty  or  fifty  times 
altogether,  and  with  a  steadily  increasing 
pleasurable  disgust.  I  now  offer  it  for  com- 
petition as  the  sickliest  specimen  of  sham 
sentimentality  that  exists.  I  almost  always 
get  it  out  and  read  it  when  I  am  lowspirited, 
and  it  has  cheered  many  and  many  a  sad  hour 
for  me.  I  will  remark,  in  the  way  of  general 
information,  that  in  California,  that  land  of 
felicitous  nomenclature,  tlie  literary  name  of 
this  sort  of  stuff  is  ^'  hogwash.^^ 

[From  the  California  Farmer.'] 
A   TOUCHING   INCIDENT. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  hand  you  the  following  for 
insertion  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  publication  ; 
it  is  a  picture,  though  brief,  of  a  living  reality 
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which  the  writer  witnessed,  within  a  little  time 
since,  in  a  luxurious  city — 

A  beautiful  lady  sat  beneath  a  verandah 
overshadowed  by  clustering  vines ;  in  her  lap 
was  a  young  infant,  apparently  asleep.  The 
mother  sat,  as  she  supposed,  unobserved,  and 
lost  in  deep  meditation.  Richly  robed,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  outward  appearances 
of  wealth  and  station,  wife  and  mother  and 
mistress  of  a  splendid  mansion  and  garden 
around  it,  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  the  heart 
that  could  claim  to  be  queen  here  should  be  a 
happy  one.  Alas  !  appearances  are  not  always 
the  true  guide,  for 

That  mother  sat  there  like  a  statue  awhile, 
When  over  her  face  beamed  a  sad,  sad  smile  ; 
Then  she  started  and  shudder'd  as  if  terrible  fears 
"Were  crushing  her  spirit — then  came  the  hot  tears. 

And  the  wife  and  mother,  with  all  that  was 
seemingly  joyous  around  her,  gave  herself  up 
to  the  full  sweep  of  agonising  sorrow.  I  gazed 
upon  this  picture  for  a  little  while  only,  for 
my  own  tears  fell  freely  and  without  any  con- 
trol :  the  lady  was  so  truthful  and  innocent,  to 
all  outward  appearances,  that  my  own  deepest 
sympathies  went  out  instantly  to  her  and  her 
sorrows. 
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This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  sad,  sad 
reality.  It  occurred  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
city,  and,  witnessing  it  with  deep  sorrow,  I 
asked  myself,  how  can  these  things  be  ?  But 
I  remember  that  this  small  incident  may  only 
be  a  foreshadowing  of  some  great  sorrow 
deeply  hidden  in  that  mother's  aching  heart. 
The  bard  of  Avon  says — 

Wlien  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions. 

I  had  turned  away  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
some  object  that  attracted  my  attention,  when, 
looking  again,  this  child  of  sorrow  was  drying 
her  eyes  carefully  and  preparing  to  leave  and 
go  within — 

And  there  will  canker  sorrow  eat  her  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  her  clicek. 
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X. 

JOHNNY   GREER. 

^~T~^HE  church  was  densely  crowded  that 
■^  lovely  summer  Sabbath,"  said  the 
Sunday-school  superintendent,  "  and  all,  as 
their  eyes  rested  upon  the  small  coffin,  seemed 
impressed  by  the  poor  black  boy's  fate.  Above 
the  stillness  the  pastor's  voice  rose,  and  chained 
the  interest  of  every  ear  as  he  told,  with  many 
an  envied  compliment,  how  that  the  brave, 
noble,  daring  little  Johnny  Greer,  when  he 
saw  the  drowned  body  sweeping  down  toward 
the  deep  part  of  the  river  whence  the  agonized 
parents  never  could  have  recovered  it  in  this 
world,  gallantly  sprang  into  the  stream,  and  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  towed  the  corpse  to  shore, 
and  held  it  fast  till  help  came  and  secured  it. 
Johnny  Greer  was  sitting  just  in  front  of  me. 
A  ragged  street  boy,  with  eager  eye,  turned 
upon  him  instantly,  and  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper : 

" '  No,  but  did  you  though  ? ' 
'•' '  Yes.' 
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"  *  Towed  the  carkiss  ashore  and  saved  it 
yo'self?' 

"'Yes.' 

" '  Cracky  I     What  did  they  give  you  ? ' 

"  '  Nothing.' 

"'A7-h-a-t!  [with  intense  disgust.]  D'you 
know  what  I'd  a  done  ?  I'd  a  anchored  him 
out  in  the  stream  and  said.  Five  dollars,  gents, 
or  you  cariit  have  yo^  nigger.'' " 
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XI. 

A    DARING    ATTEMPT    AT    A 
SOLUTION   OF   IT. 

''  I  '^HE  Fenian  invasion  failed  because 
-^  George  Francis  Train  was  absent. 
There  was  no  lack  of  men,  arms,  or^ammuni- 
tion,  but  there  was  sad  need  of  Mr.  Trai^i's 
organising  power,  his  coolness  and  caution,  his 
tranquillity,  his  strong  good  sense,  his  modesty 
and  reserve,  his  secrecy,  his  taciturnity,  and 
above  all  his  frantic  and  bloodthirsty  courage. 
Mr.  Train  and  his  retiring  and  diffident  private 
secretary  were  obliged  to  be  absent,  though 
the  former  must  certainly  have  been  lying  at 
the  point  of  death,  else  nothing  could  have 
kept  him  from  hurrying  to  the  front,  and 
offering  his  heart's  best  blood  for  the  Down- 
trodden People  he  so  loves,  so  worships,  so 
delights  to  champion,  lie  must  have  been  in 
a  disabled  condition,  else  nothing  could  have 
kept  him  from  invading  Canada  at  the  head  of 
his  "  children." 

And,  indeed,  this  modern  Samson,  solitary 
and  alone,  with  his  formidable  jaw,  would  have 
been  a  more  troublesome  enemy  than  five  times 
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the  Fenians  that  did  invade  Canada,  because 
they  could  be  made  to  retire,  but  G.  F.  would 
never  leave  the  field  while  there  was  an  audi- 
ence before  him,  either  armed  or  helpless. 
The  invading  Fenians  were  wisely  cautious, 
knowing  that  such  of  them  as  were  caught 
would  be  likely  to  hang;  but  the  Champion 
would  have  stood  in  no  such  danger.  There  is 
no  law,  military  or  civil,  for  hanging  persons 
afflicted  in  his  peculiar  way. 

He  was  not  present,  alas  I — save  in  spirit. 
He  could  not  and  Avould  not  waste  so  fine  an 
opportunity,  though,  to  send  some  ecstatic 
lunacy  over  the  wires,  and  so  he  wound  up  a 
ferocious  telegram  with  this  : — 

With  Vengeance  steeped  in  Wormwood's  Gall! 
D D  Old  England,  say  we  all! 

A  ml  keep  your  powder  dry. 

Geo.  Fx'vAncis  Train. 
Sherman  House, 

Chicago,  Noon,  Thm-sday,  May  2G. 

P.S. — Just  arrived  and  addressed  grand  Fenian  Meet- 
ing in  Fenian  Armory,  donating  ^50. 

This  person  could  be  made  really  useful  by 
roosting  him  on  some  lighthouse  or  other 
prominence  where  storms  prevail,  because  it 
takes  so  much  wind  to  keep  him  going  that  he 
probably  moves  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  calm 
wherever  he  travels. 
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XII. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

'  I  '^IIOSE  six  or  eight  persons  wlio  liave 
-■'  written  to  me  from  various  localitic^J, 
inquiring  with  a  deal  of  anxiety  if  I  am  perma- 
nently engaged  to  write  for  this  Magazine, 
have  been  surprised,  may  be,  at  the  serene 
way  in  which  I  let  the  days  go  by  without 
making  any  sort  of  reply.  Do  they  suppose 
that  I  am  one  of  that  kind  of  birds  that  can 
be  walked  up  to  and  captured  by  the  process 
of  putting  salt  on  its  tail?  Hardly.  These 
])eople  want  to  get  me  to  say  Yes,  and  then 
stop  their  magazine.  The  subscriber  was  not 
fledged  yesterday. 
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XIII. 
A   MEMORY. 

WHEX    I    say  that    I    never  knew  ray 
austere  fiither  to  be  enamoured  of  but 
one  poem  in  all  the  long  half-century  that  he 
lived,  persons  who  knew  him  will  easily  be- 
lieve  me;   when   I    say  that    I   have    never 
composed  but  one  ix)em  in  all  the  long  third 
of  a  century  that  I  have  lived,  persons  who 
know    me    will    be    sincerely   grateful;    and 
finally,  when  I  say  that  the  poem  which  I 
composed  was  not  the  one  which  my  father 
was   enamoiu-ed  of,    persons    who   may    have 
known  us  both  will  not  need  to  have  this  truth 
shot  into   them   with    a   mountain    howitzer 
before  they  can  receive  it.     My  father  and  I 
were  always  on  the  most  distant  terms  when  I 
was  a  boy — a  sort  of  armed  neutrality,  so  to 
speak.     At  irregular  inter\'als  this  neutrality 
was  broken,  and  suffering  ensued ;  but  I  will 
be  candid  enough  to  say  that  the  breaking  and 
the   suffering  were    always    divided  up  with 
strict  impartiality  between  us — which  is  to  say, 
mv  father  did   the   breaking,  and  I  did  the 
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suffering.  As  a  general  thing  I  waa  a  back- 
ward, cautious,  unadventurous  boy.  But  once 
I  jumped  off  a  two-story  stable;  another  time 
I  gave  an  elephant  a  "  plug  "  of  tobacco,  and 
retired  Avithout  waiting  for  an  answer ;  and 
still  another  time  I  pretended  to  be  talking  in 
my  sleep,  and  got  off  a  portion  of  a  very 
wretoned  original  conundrum  in  hearing  of  my 
father.  Let  us  not  pry  into  the  result ;  it  was 
of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  me. 

But  the  poem  I  have  referred  to  as  attract- 
ing my  father's  attention  and  achieving  his 
favour  was  "  Hiawatha."  Some  man  who 
courted  a  sudden  and  awful  death  presented 
him  an  early  copy,  and  I  never  lost  faith  in 
my  own  senses  until  I  saw  him  sit  down  and 
go  to  reading  it  in  cold  blood — saw  him  open 
the  book,  and  heard  him  read  these  following 
lines,  with  the  same  inflectionless  judicial  fri- 
gidity with  which  he  always  read  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  or  administered  an  oath  to  a 
witness — 

Take  your  bow,  0  Hiawatha, 
Take  your  arrows,  jasper-lieaded, 
Take  your  war  club,  Puggawaugun, 
And  your  mittens,  Minjekaliwan, 
And  your  bircli  canoe  for  sailing, 
And  the  oil  of  Mishe-Nama," 

Presently  my  father  took  out  of  his  breast- 
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pocket  an  imposing  "Warranty  Deed,"  ami 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  it,  and  dropped  into  medi- 
tation. I  knew  what  it  was.  A  Texan  lady 
and  gentleman  had  given  my  half-brother, 
Orrin  Johnson,  a  handsome  property  in  a  town 
in  the  North,  in  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
saved  their  lives  by  an  act  of  brilliant  heroism. 

By  and  by  my  father  looked  toward  me  and 
sighed. 

Then  he  said,  "  If  I  had  such  a  son  as  tliis 
poet,  here  were  a  subject  worthier  than  the 
traditions  of  these  Indians." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  where  ?  " 

"  In  this  deed." 

"  In  the— deed  ?  " 

"  Yes — in  this  very  deed,"  said  my  father, 
throwing  it  on  the  table.  "  There  is  more 
poetry,  more  romance,  more  sublunity,  more 
splendid  imagery  hidden  away  in  that  homely 
document  than  could  be  found  in  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  all  the  savages  that  live." 

*' Indeed,  sir?  Could  I — could  I  get  it  out, 
sir  ?  Could  I  compose  the  poem,  sir,  do  you 
think?" 

"  You  ?  " 

I  wilted. 

Presently  my  father's  face  softened  some- 
what; and  he  said — 
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"Go  and  try.  But  mind;  cuvb  folly.  No 
poetry  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Keep  striclly 
to  the  facts." 

I  said  I  would,  and  bowed  myself  out  and 
went  up  stairs. 

"  Hiawatha "  kept  droning  in  my  head — 
and  so  did  my  father's  remarks  about  the  sub- 
limity and  romance  hidden  in  my  subject,  and 
also  his  injunction  to  beware  of  wasteful  and 
exuberant  fancy.  I  noticed  just  here  that  I 
had  heedlessly  brought  the  d«ed  away  with 
me.  Now,  at  this  moment  came  to  me  one  of 
those  rare  moods  of  daring  recklessness,  such 
as  I  referred  to  a  while  ago.  "Without  another 
thought,  and  in  plain  defiance  of  the  fact  that 
I  knew  my  father  meant  me  to  write  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  my  half-brother's  adventure 
and  subsequent  good  fortune,  I  ventured  te- 
heed merely  the  letter  of  his  remarks  and 
ignore  their  spirit.  I  took  the  stupid  "  "War- 
ranty Deed"  itself  and  chopped  it  up  into 
Hiawathian  blank  verse,  without  altering  or 
leaving  out  three  words,  and  without  trans- 
posing six.  It  required  loads  of  courage  to  go 
down  stairs  and  face  my  father  with  my  per- 
formance. I  started  three  or  four  times  before 
1  finally  got  my  pluck  to  where  it  would  stick. 
But  at  last  I  said  I  would  go  down  and  read 
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it  to  him  if  he  threw  me  over  the  church  for  it. 
I  stood  up  to  begin,  and  he  told  me  to  come 
closer.  I  edged  up  a  little,  but  still  left  as 
much  neutral  ground  between  us  as  I  thought 
he  would  stand.  Then  I  began.  It  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  try  to  tell  what  conflicting  emo- 
tions ex2)ressed  themselves  upon  his  face,  nor 
how  they  grew  more  and  more  intense  as  I  pro- 
ceeded ;  nor  how  a  fell  darkness  descended  upon 
his  countenance,  and  he  began  to  gag  and  swal- 
low, and  his  hands  began  to  work  and  twitch, 
as  I  reeled  off  line  after  line,  with  the  strength 
ebbing  out  of  me  and  my  legs  trembling 
under  me. 

THE  STORY  OF  A   GALLANT  DEED. 

THIS  INDENTURE,  made  tbe  tenth 

Day  of  November,  in  the  year 
Ot'  our  Lord  one  tliousand  eight 

Hundred  six-and-fifty. 

Between  Joanna  S.  E.  Gray 
And  Philip  Gray,  her  Imsband, 

Of  Salem  City  in  the  State 
Of  Texas,  of  the  first  part, 

And  0.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  town 
Of  Austin,  ditto,  WITNESSETH  • 

That  said  party  of  first  part, 
For  and  in  consideration 
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Of  the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand 

Dollars,  lawful  money  of 
The  U.  S.  of  Americay, 

To  them  in  hand  now  paid  by  said 

Party  of  the  second  part, 

The  due  receipt  whereof  is  hcrc- 

15y  confessed  and  acknowledg-ed. 

Have  Granted,  Bargained,  Sold,  Remised, 

Released  and  Aliened  and  Conveyed, 
Confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do 

Grant  and  Bargain,  Sell,  Remise, 
Alien,  Release,  Convey,  and  Con- 

Plrm  unto  the  said  aforesaid 

Party  of  the  second  part, 
And  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 

For  ever  and  ever,  ALL 

That  certain  piece  or  parcel  of 

LAND  situate  in  city  of 
Dunkirk,  county  of  Chautauqua, 

And  likewise  furthermore  in  York  State, 

Bounded  and  described,  to  vat, 

As  follows,  herein,  namely  : 
BEGINNING  at  the  distance  of 

A  hundred  two-and-forty  feet. 

North-half-east,  north-east-by-north, 
East-north-east  and  northerly 

Of  the  northerly  line  of  Mulligan  Street, 
On  tlic  westerly  line  of  Vvannigan  Street, 


k 
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And  running  thenoe  due  nortlierly 

On  Brannigan  Street  200  feet, 
Thence  at  right  angles  westerly, 

North-west-by-west-and-west-half-west, 

Wertt-and-by-north,  north-west-by-west, 
About — 


I  kind  of  dodged,  and  the  boot-jack  broke 
tlie  looking-glass.  I  could  have  waited  to  see 
what  became  of  the  other  missiles  if  I  had 
wanted  to,  but  I  took  no  interest  in  such 
things. 
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XIV. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  Economy  is  the  basis  of  all 
■*'  good  government.  The  Avisest  men  of 
all  ages  have  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject 
the 

[Here  I  was  interrupted  and  informed  that 
a  stranger  wished  to  see  me  down  at  the  door. 
I  went  and  confronted  him,  and  asked  to  know 
his  business,  struggling  all  the  time  to  keep  a 
tight  rein  on  my  seething  political  economy 
ideas,  and  not  let  them  break  away  from  me  or 
get  tangled  in  their  harness.  And  privately  I 
wished  the  stranger  was  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  on  top  of  him.  I 
was  all  in  a  fever,  but  he  was  cool.  He  said 
he  was  sorry  to  disturb  me,  but  as  he  was 
passing  he  noticed  that  I  needed  some  light- 
ning-rods. I  said,  "  Yes,  yes — go  on — what 
about  it  ?  "  He  said  there  was  nothing  about 
it,  in  particular — nothing  except  that  he  would 
like  to  put  them  up  for  me.  I  am  new  to 
housekeeping ;  have  been  used  to  hotels  and 
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boarding-bouses  all  my  life.  Like  anybody 
else  of  similar  experience,  I  try  to  appear  (to 
strangers)  to  be  an  old  housekeeper ;  conse- 
quently I  said  in  an  off-hand  way  that  I  had 
been  intending  for  some  time  to  have  six  or 

eight    lightning-rods   put   up,   but The 

stranger  started,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  me, 
but  I  was  serene.  I  thought  that  if  I  chanced 
to  make  any  mistakes  he  would  not  catch  riae 
by  my  countenance.  He  said  he  would  rather 
have  my  custom  than  any  man's  in  town.  I 
said,  "  All  right,"  and  started  off  to  wrestle  with 
my  great  subject  again,  when  he  called  me 
back  and  said  it  Avould  be  necessary  to  know 
exactly  how  many  *'  points  "  I  wanted  put  up, 
what  parts  of  the  house  I  wanted  them  on,  and 
what  quality  of  rod  I  preferred.  It  was  close 
quarters  for  a  man  not  used  to  the  exigenciea 
of  housekeeping,  but  I  went  through  credit- 
ably, and  he  probably  never  suspected  that  I 
was  a  novice.  I  told  him  to  put  up  eight 
"points,"  and  put  them  all  on  the  roof,  and 
use  the  best  quality  of  rod.  He  said  he  could 
furnish  the  "  plain  "  article  at  20  cents  a  foot ; 
"  coppered,"  25  cents ;  "  zinc-plated,  spiral- 
twist,"  at  30  cents,  that  would  stop  a  streak  of 
lightning  any  time,  no  matter  where  it  was 
bound,  and  "  render  its  errand  harmless  and  its 
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further  progress  apocryplial."  I  said  apocry- 
phal was  no  slouch  of  a  word,  emanating  from 
the  source  it  did,  but,  philology  aside,  I  liked 
the  spiral-twist  and  would  take  that  brand. 
Then  he  said  he  coidd  make  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  answer ;  but  to  do  it  right,  and  make 
the  best  job  in  town  of  it,  and  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike,  and 
compel  all  parties  to  say  they  never  saw  a 
more  symmetrical  and  hypothetical  display  of 
lightning-rods  since  they  were  born,  he  sup- 
posed he  really  couldn't  get  along  without 
four  hundred,  though  he  was  not  vindictive, 
and  trusted  lie  was  willing  to  try.  I  said,  go 
ahead  and  use  four  hundred,  and  make  any 
kind  of  a  job  lie  pleased  out  of  it,  but  let  me 
get  back  to  my  work.  So  I  got  rid  of  him  at 
last ;  and  now,  after  half-an-hour  spent  in 
getting  my  train  of  political  economy  thoughts 
coupled  together  again,  I  am  ready  to  go  on 
once  mors.] 

richest  treasures  of  their  genius,  their  experi- 
ence of  life,  and  their  learning.  The  great 
lights  of  commercial  jurisprudence,  interna- 
tional confraternity,  and  biological  deviation,  of 
all  ages,  all  civilisations,  and  all  nationalities, 
from  Zoroaster  down  to  Horace  Greely,  have— 
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[Here  I  was  interrupted  again,  and  required 
to  go  down  and  confer  further  with  that  light- 
ning-rod man.  I  hurried  off,  boiling  and 
surging  with  prodigious  thoughts  wombed  in 
words  of  such  majesty  that  each  one  of  thera 
was  in  itself  a  straggling  procession  of  syllables 
that  might  be  fifteen  minutes  passing  a  given 
point,  and  once  more  I  confronted  him — he  so 
calm  and  sweet,  I  so  hot  and  frenzied.  He 
was  standing  in  the  contemplative  attitude  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  with  one  foot  on  my 
infant  tuberose,  and  the  other  among  my  pan- 
sies,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  his  hat-brim  tilted 
forward,  one  eye  shut  and  the  other  gazing 
critically  and  admiringly  in  the  direction  of  my 
principal  chimney.  He  said  now  there  was  a 
state  of  things  to  make  a  man  glad  to  be  alive; 
and  added,  '•'  I  leave  it  to  you  if  j'ou  ever  saw 
anything  more  deliriously  picturesque  than 
eight  lightning-rods  on  one  chimney  ?  "  I  said 
I  had  no  present  recollection  of  anything  that 
transcended  it.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion 
nothing  on  this  earth  but  Niagara  Falls  was 
superior  to  it  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery. 
All  that  was  needed  now,  he  verily  believed, 
to  make  my  house  a  perfect  balm  to  the  eye, 
was  to  kind  of  touch  up  the  other  chimneys  a 
little,  and  thus  "add  to  the  generous  coup  d'oeil 
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a  soothing  uniformity  of  achievement  which 
would  allay  the  excitement  naturally  conse- 
quent upon  the  first  coup  cVetat.""  I  asked  liira 
if  lie  learned  to  talk  out  of  a  book^  and  if  I 
could  borrow  it  anywhere?  He  smiled  plea- 
santly, and  said  that  his  manner  of  speaking 
was  not  taught  in  books,  and  that  nothing  but 
familiarity  with  lightning  could  enable  a  man 
to  handle  his  conversational  style  with  im- 
punity. He  then  figured  up  an  estimate,  and 
said  that  about  eight  more  rods  scattered  about 
my  roof  would  about  fix  me  right,  and  he 
guessed  five  hundred  feet  of  stuff  would  do  it; 
and  added  that  the  first  eight  had  got  a  little 
the  start  of  him,  so  to  speak,  and  used  up  a 
mere  trifle  of  material  more  than  he  had  cal- 
culated on — a  hundred  feet  or  along  there.  I 
said  I  was  in  a  dreadful  hurry,  and  I  wished 
we  could  get  this  business  permanently  mapped 
out,  so  that  I  could  go  on  with  my  work.  He 
said,  "  I  could  have  put  up  those  eight  rods, 
and  marched  off  about  ray  business  —  some 
men  would  have  done  it.  But  no :  I  said  to 
myself,  this  man  is  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I  will 
die  before  I'll  wrong  him  :  there  ain't  lio-htnino:- 
rods  enough  on  tluit  house,  and  for  one  I'll 
never  stir  out  of  my  tracks  till -I've  done  as  I 
would  be  done  by,  and  told  him  so.    Stranger, 
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my  duty  is  accomplished ;  if  the  recalcitrant 
and  dephlogistic  messenger  of  heaven  strikes 
your — "  "  There,  now,  there,"  I  said,  "  put 
on  the  other  eight — add  five  hundred  feet  of 
spiral  twist — do  anything  and  everything  you 
want  to  do;  but  calm  your  sufferings,  and  try 
to  keep  your  feelings  where  you  can  reach 
them  with  the  dictionary.  Meanwhile,  if  we 
understand  each  other  now,  I  will  go  to  work 
again."  I  think  I  have  been  sitting  here  a 
full  hour,  this  time,  trying  to  get  back  to 
where  I  was  when  my  train  of  thought  was 
broken  up  by  the  last  interruption ;  but  I 
believe  I  have  accomplished  it  at  last,  and  may 
venture  to  proceed  again.] 

wrestled  with  this  great  subject,  and  the 
greatest  among  them  have  found  it  a  worthy 
adversary,  and  one  that  always  comes  up  fresh 
and  smiling  after  every  throw.  The  great  Con- 
fucius said  that  he  would  rather  be  a  profound 
political  economist  than  chief  of  police.  Cicero 
frequently  said  that  political  economy  was  the 
grandest  consummation  that  the  human  mind 
was  capable  of  consuming ;  and  even  our  ov/u 
Greeley  has  said  vaguely  bat  forcibly  that 

}  Here  the  lightning-rod  man  sent  up  another 
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call  for  me.  I  went  clown  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  impatience.  He  said  he  would 
rather  have  died  than  interrupt  me,  but  when 
he  was  employed  to  do  a  job,  and  that  job  was 
expected  to  be  done  in  a  clean  workmanlike 
manner,  and  when  it  was  finished  and  fatigue 
urged  him  to  seek  the  rest  and  recreation  he 
stood  so  much  in  need  of,  and  he  was  about  to 
do  it,  but  looked  up  and  saw  at  a  glance  that 
all  the  calculations  had  been  a  little  out,  and 
if  a  thunder-storm  were  to  come  up  and  that 
house  which  he  felt  a  personal  interest  in  stood 
there  Avith  nothing  on  eartli  to  protect  it  but 

sixteen   lightning-rods "  Let    us    have 

peace  !  "  I  shrieked.  "  Put  up  a  hundred  and 
fifty!  Put  some  on  the  kitchen!  Put  a  dozen 
on  the  barn !  Put  a  couple  on  the  cow  ! — put 
one  on  the  cook! — scatter  them  all  over  the 
persecuted  place  till  it  looks  like  a  zinc-plated, 
spiral-twisted,  silver-mounted  cane-brake ! 
Move !  Use  up  all  the  material  you  can  get 
your  hands  on,  and  when  you  run  out  of 
lightning-rods  put  up  ram-rods,  cam-rods, 
stair-rods,  piston-rods — anything  that  will 
pander  to  your  dismal  appetite  for  artificial 
scenery,  and  bring  respite  to  my  raging  brain 
and  healing  to  my  lacerated  soul !  "  Wholly 
unmoved — further  than  to  smile  sweetly — this 
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iron  being  simply  turned  back  his  wristbands 
daintily,  and  said  "  He  would  now  proceed  to 
hump  himself."  Well,  all  that  was  nearly 
three  hours  ago.  It  is  questionable  whether  I 
am  calm  enough  yet  to  write  on  the  noble 
theme  of  political  economy,  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  desire  to  try,  for  it  is  the  one  subject  that 
is  nearest  to  my  heart  and  dearest  to  my  brain 
of  all  this  world's  philosophy."] 

*'  Political  economy  is  heaven's  best  boon  to 
man."  When  the  loose  but  gifted  Byron  lay 
in  his  Venetian  exile  he  observed  that,  if  it 
could  be  granted  him  to  go  back  and  live  his 
misspent  life  over  again,  he  would  give  his 
lucid  and  unintoxicated  intervals  to  the  com- 
position, not  of  frivolous  rhymes,  but  of  essays 
upon  political  economy.  Washington  loved 
this  exquisite  science;  such  names  as  Baker, 
Beckwith,  Judson,  Smith,  are  imperlshably 
linked  with  it ;  and  even  imperial  Homer,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  has  said : 

Fiat  jus titia,  mat  ccehim, 
Post  mortem  unum,  ante  bellum, 
Hie  jacet  hoc,  ex-parte  res, 
Politicum  e-conomico  est. 

The  grandeur  of  these  conceptions  of  the 
old   poet,   together   with   the   felicity   of  the 
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wording  which  clothes  tliem,  and  the  sublimity 
of  tlie  imagery  wliereby  they  are  illustrated, 
have  singled  out  that  stanza,  and  made  it  more 
celebrated  than  any  that  ever 

["  Now,  not  a  word  out  of  you — not  a 
single  word.  Just  state  your  bill  and  relapse 
into  impenetrable  silence  for  ever  and  ever  on 
these  premises.  Nine  hundred  dollars  ?  Is 
that  all  ?  This  check  for  the  amount  will  be 
honoured  at  any  respectable  bank  in  America. 
What  is  that  multitude  of  people  gathered 
in  the  street  for  ?  How  ? — '  looking  at  the 
lightning-rods ! '  Bless  my  life,  did  they 
never  see  any  lightning-rods  before  ?  Never 
saAV  'such  a  stack  of  them  on  one  establish- 
ment,' did  I  understand  )^ou  to  say  ?  I  will 
step  down  and  critically  observe  this  popular 
ebullition  of  ignorance."] 

Three  Days  Later. — We  are  all  about 
worn  out.  For  four-and-twenty  hours  our 
bristling  premises  were  the  talk  and  wonder 
of  the  town.  The  theatres  languished,  for 
their  hajipiest  scenic  inventions  were  tame 
and  commonplace  compared  with  my  light- 
ning-rods. Our  street  was  blocked  night 
and   day   with   spectators,   and   among    them 
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were  many  who  came  from  the  country  to 
see.  It  was  a  blessed  relief,  on  the  second 
day,  when  a  thunder-storm  came  up  and  the 
Ho^htniniT  bejjan  to  "  go  for "  mv  house,  as 
the  historian  Josephus  quaintly  phrases  it. 
It  cleared  the  galleries,  so  to  speak.  In  five 
minutes  there  was  not  a  spectator  within  half 
a  mile  of  my  place ;  but  all  the  high  houses 
about  that  distance  away  were  full,  windows, 
roof,  and  all.  And  well  they  might  be,  for 
all  the  falling  stars  and  Fourth  of  July  fire- 
works of  a  generation,  put  together  and  rained 
down  simultaneously  out  of  heaven  in  one 
brilliant  shower  upon  one  helpless  roof,  would 
not  have  any  advantage  of  the  pyrotechnic 
displav  that  was  making  mv  house  so  magnifi- 
cently  conspicuous  in  the  general  gloom  of  the 
stonn.  By  actual  count,  the  lightning  struck 
at  my  establishment  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  times  in  forty  minutes,  but  tripped  on 
one  of  those  faithful  rods  every  time,  and  slid 
down  the  spiral  twist  and  shot  into  the  earth 
before  it  probably  had  time  to  be  surprised  at 
the  way  the  thing  was  done.  And  through  all 
that  bombardment  only  one  patch  of  slates  was 
ripped  up,  and  that  was  because,  for  a  single 
instant,  the  rods  in  the  vicinity  were  transport- 
irur    all    the    lightning    they   could    possibly 
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accommodate.  Well,  nothing  was  ever  seen 
like  it  since  the  world  began.  For  one  whole 
day  and  night  not  a  member  of  my  family 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window  but  he  got 
the  hair  snatched  off  it  as  smooth  as  a  billiard- 
ball  ;  and,  if  the  reader  will  believe  me,  not  one 
of  us  ever  dreamt  of  stirring  abroad.  But  at 
last  the  awful  siege  came  to  an  end — because 
there  was  absolutely  no  more  electricity  left 
in  the  clouds  above  us  within  grappling  dis- 
tance of  my  insatiable  rods.  Then  I  sallied 
forth,  and  gathered  daring  workmen  together, 
and  not  a  bite  or  a  nap  did  we  take  till  the 
premises  were  utterly  stripped  of  all  their 
terrific  armament  except  just  three  rods  on  the 
house,  one  on  the  kitchen,  and  one  on  the 
barn  —  and  behold  these  remain  there  even 
imto  this  day.  And  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  people  ventured  to  use  our  street  again. 
I  will  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  during  that 
fearful  time  I  did  not  continue  ray  essay  upon 
political  economy.  I  am  not  even  yet  settled , 
enough  in  nerve  and  brain  to  resume  it. 

To  Wnoji  IT  May  Concern. — Parties 
having  need  of  three  thousand  two  hundrec 
and  eleven  feet  of  best  quality  zinc-platec 
spiral-twist  lightning-rod  stuff,   and    sixteeod 
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hundred  and  thirty-one  silver-tipped  points, 
all  in  tolerable  repair  (and,  although  much 
worn  by  use,  still  equal  to  any  ordinary  emer- 
gency), can  hear  of  a  bargain  by  addressing 
the  publisher. 
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XV. 
JOHN  CHINAMAN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  comiESPONDENT  (whose  signature, 
"^  ^  "  Lang  Bemis,"  is  msro  or  less  fimiiliar 
to  the  public)  contributes  the  foIloAving: — 

As  I  passed  along  by  one  of  those  monster 
American  tea-stores  in  New  York,  I  found  a 
Chinaman  sitting  before  it  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  sign.  Everybody  that  passed  by 
gave  him  a  steady  stare  as  long  as  their  heads 
would  twist  over  their  shoulders  without 
dislocating  their  necks,  and  a  large  group  had 
stopped  to  stare  deliberately. 

Is  it  not  a  shame  that  we,  who  prate  so  much 
about  civilization  and  humanity,  are  content  to 
degrade  a  fellow-being  to  such  an  office  as 
this?  Is  it  not  time  for  reflection  when  we 
find  ourselves  willing  to  see  in  such  a  being, 
in  such  a  situation,  matter  merely  for  frivolous 
curiosity  instead  of  regret  and  grave  reflection? 
Here  was  a  poor  creature  whom  hard  fortune 
had  exiled  from  his  natural  home  beyond  the 
seas,  and  whose  troubles  ought  to  have  touched 
these  idle  strangers  that  thronged  about  him ; 
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but  (lid  it?  Apparently  not.  Men  calling 
themselves  the  superior  race,  the  race  of  culture 
and  of  gentle  blood,  scanned  his  quaint 
Chinese  liat,  with  peaked  roof  and  ball  on  top, 
and  his  long  queue  dangling  dovra  his  back ; 
his  short  silken  blouse,  curiously  frogged  and 
figured  (and,  like  the  rest  of  his  raiment,  rusty, 
dilapidated,  and  awkwardly  put  on);  his  blue 
cotton  tight-legged  pants,  tied  close  around 
the  ankles ;  and  his  clumsy  blunt-toed  shoes 
with  thick  cork  soles ;  and,  having  so  scanned 
him  from  head  to  foot,  cracked  some  unseemly 
joke  about  his  outlandish  attire  or  his  melan- 
choly face,  and  passed  on.  In  my  heart  I 
pitied  the  friendless  Mongol.  I  wondered 
what  was  passing  behind  his  sad  face,  and 
what  distant  scene  his  vacant  eye  was  dream- 
ing of.  Were  his  thouc^hts  with  his  heart,  ten 
thousand  miles  away,  beyond  the  billov/^y 
wastes  of  the  Pacific?  among  the  rice-fields 
and  the  plumy  palms  of  China?  under  the 
shadows  of  remembered  mountain-peaks,  or  in 
groves  of  bloomy  shrubs  and  strange  forest- 
trees  unknown  to  climes  like  ours  ?  And  now 
and  then,  rippling  among  his  visions  and  his 
dreams,  did  he  hear  familiar  laughter  and  half- 
forgotten  voices,  and  did  he  catch  fitful 
glimpses  of  the  friendly  faces   of  a   bygone 
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time?  A  cruel  fate  it  is,  I  said,  that  is  be- 
fallen this  bronzed  wanderer;  a  cheerless 
destiny  enougli.  In  order  that  the  group  of 
idlers  might  be  touched  at  least  by  the  words 
of  the  poor  fellow,  since  the  appeal  of  his 
pauper  dress  and  his  dreary  exile  was  lost 
upon  them,  I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
Bald — 

'^  Clieer  up — don't  be  down-hearted.  It  is 
not  America  that  treats  you  in  this  way, 
it  is  merely  one  citizen,  whose  greed  of  gain 
has  eaten  the  humanity  out  of  his  heart. 
America  has  a  broader  hospitality  for  the  exiled 
and  oppressed.  America  and  Americans  are 
always  ready  to  help  the  unfortunate.  Money 
shall  be  raised — you  shall  go  back  to  China — 
you  shall  see  your  friends  again.  What  wages 
do  they  pay  you  here  ?  " 

"  Divil  a  cint  but  four  dollars  a  week  and 

find  meself;  but  it's  aisy,  barrin'  the  b y 

furrin  clothes  that's  so  expinsive." 

The  exile  remains  at  his  post.  The  New 
York  tea-merchants  who  need  picturesque 
signs  are  not  likely  to  run  out  of  Chinamen. 
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XVI. 
AN   EPIDEMIC. 

/^  NE  calamity  to  which  the  death  of  Mr. 
^^  Dickens  dooms  this  country  has  not 
awakened  the  concern  to  which  its  gravity 
entitles  it.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
nation  is  to  be  lectured  to  death  and  read  to 
death  all  next  winter  by  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  with  poor  lamented  Dickens  for  a  pre- 
text. All  the  vagabonds  who  can  spell  Avill 
afflict  the  people  with  "  readings  "  from  Pick- 
wick and  Copperfield,  and  all  the  insignlficants 
who  have  been  ennobled  by  the  notice  of  the 
great  novelist,  or  transfigured  by  his  smile, 
will  make  a  marketable  commodity  of  it  now, 
and  turn  the  sacred  reminiscence  to  the  prac- 
tical use  of  procuring  bread  and  butter.  The 
lecture  rostrums  will  fairly  swarm  with  these 
fortu  nates.  Already  the  signs  of  it  are  per- 
ceptible. Behold  how  the  unclean  creatures 
are  wending  toward  the  dead  lion,  and  gather- 
ing to  the  feast — 

"  Reminiscences  of  Dickens."     A   lecture. 
By  John  Smith,  who  heard  him  read  eight  times. 
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"Remembrances  of  Charles  Dickens."  A 
lecture.  By  John  Jones^  who  saw  him  once 
in  a  street  car  and  twice  in  a  barber's  shop. 

*' Recollections  of  Mr.  Dickens."  A  lecture. 
By  John  Brown,  who  gained  a  Avide  fame  by 
writing  deliriously  appreciative  critiques  and 
rhapsodies  upon  the  great  author's  public 
readings ;  and  who  shook  hands  with  the  great 
author  upon  various  occasions,  and  held  con- 
verse with  him  several  times. 

"  Readings  from  Dickens."  By  John  White, 
who  has  the  great  delineator's  style  and  manner 
perfectly,  having  attended  all  his  readings  in 
this  country,  and  made  these  things  a  study, 
always  practising  each  reading  before  retiring, 
and  while  it  was  hot  from  the  great  delineator's 
lips.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  "VV.  will  exhibit 
the  remains  of  a  cigar  which  he  saw  Mr. 
Dickens  smoke.  This  Relic  is  kept  in  a  solid 
silver  box  made  purposely  for  it. 

"  Sights  and  Sounds  of  the  Great  Novelist." 
A  popular  lecture.  By  John  Gray,  who  waited 
on  his  table  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  New  York,  and  still  has  in  his  posses- 
sion and  will  exhibit  to  the  audience  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Last  Piece  of  Bread  which  the 
lamented  author  tasted  in  this  country. 

"  Heart  Treasures  of  Precious  Moments  with 
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Literature's  Departed  Monarch."  A  lecture. 
By  Miss  Serena  Amelia  Tryphenia  McSpad- 
den,  who  still  wears,  and  will  always  wear,  a 
glove  upon  the  hand  made  sacred  by  the  clasp 
of  Dickens.     Only  Death  shall  remove  it. 

"  Keadiugs  from  Dickens."  By  Mrs.  J. 
O'Hooligan  Murphy,  who  washed  for  him. 

"  Familiar  Talks  with  the  Great  Author."' 
A  narrative  lecture.  By  John  Thomas,  for 
two  weeks  his  valet  in  America. 

And  so  forth,  and  so  on.  This  isn't  half 
the  list.  The  man  who  has  a  "  Toothpick 
once  used  by  Charles  Dickens"  will  have  to 
have  a  hearing ;  and  the  man  who  "  once  rode 
in  an  omnibus  with  Charles  Dickens ; "  and  the 
lady  to  whom  Charles  Dickens  "  granted  the 
hospitalities  of  his  umbrella  during  a  storm  ; " 
and  the  person  who  ''  possesses  a  hole  which 
once  belonged  to  a  handkerchief  owned  by 
Charles  Dickens."  Be  patient  and  long-suf- 
fering, good  people,  for  even  this  does  not  fill 
up  the  measure  of  what  you  must  endure  next 
winter.  There  is  no  creature  in  all  this  land 
who  has  had  any  personal  relations  with  the  late 
]Mr.  Dickens,  however  slight  or  trivial,  but  will 
shoulder  his  way  to  the  rostrum,  and  inflict  his 
testimony  upon  his  helpless  countrymen.  To 
some  people  it  is  fatal  to  be  noticed  by  greatness. 
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XVII. 
FAVOURS    FROM    CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

A  N  unknown  friend  in  Cleveland  sends  me 
"^  ■*■  a  printed  paragraph,  signed  "Lucretia," 
and  says,  "  I  venture  to  forward  to  you  the 
enclosed  article  taken  from  a  news  correspon- 
dence in  a  New  Haven  paper,  feeling  confi- 
dent that  for  gushing  tenderness  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Even  that  touching  Western 
production  which  you  printed  in  the  June 
Galaxy  by  Avay  of  illustrating  what  Cali- 
fornian  journalists  term '  hogwash,'  is  thin  when 
compared  with  the  unctuous  ooze  of  '  Lucre- 
tia.'"  The  Clevelander  has  a  correct  judg- 
ment, as  "  Lucretia's  paragraph,  hereunto 
appended,  Avill  show  : 

"  One  lovely  morning  last  week,  the  pearly 
gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajai*,  and  white-robed 
angels  earthward  came,  bearing  on  their  snowy 
pinions  a  lovely  babe.  Silently,  to  a  quiet 
home-nest,  where  love  and  peace  abide,  the 
angels  came  and  placed  the  infant  softly  on  a 
young  mother's  arm,  saying  in  sweet  musical 
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strains,  *  Lady,  the  Saviour  bids  you  take  this 
child  and  nurse  it  for  him.'  The  low-toned 
music  died  away  as  the  angels  passed  upward 
to  their  bright  home,  but  the  baby  girl  sleeps 
quietly  in  her  new-found  home.  We  wish 
thee  joy,  young  parents,  in  thy  happiness." 

This,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  is  not 
the  customary  method  of  acquiring  offspring, 
and  for  all  its  seeming  plausibility  it  does  not 
look  to  me  to  be  above  suspicion.  I  have  lived 
many  years  in  this  world,  and  I  never  knew 
of  an  infant  being  brought  to  a  party  by  angels, 
or  other  unauthorised  agents,  but  it  made  more 
or  less  talk  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  may  be, 
Miss  Lucretia,  that  the  angels  consider  New 
Haven  a  more  eligible  place  to  raise  children 
in  than  the  realms  of  eternal  day,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  deliberately  transferring  infants  from 
the  one  locality  to  the  other ;  but  I  shall  have 
to  get  you  to  excuse  me.  I  look  at  it  dif- 
ferently. It  would  be  hard  to  get  me  to  be- 
lieve such  a  thing.  And  I  will  tell  you  why. 
However,  never  mind.  You  know,  yourself, 
that  the  thing  does  not  stand  to  reason.  Still, 
if  you  were  present  when  the  babe  was  brought 
60  silently  to  that  quiet  home-nest,  and  placed 
in  that  soft  manner  on  the  young  mother's 
arm,  and  if  you  heard  the  sweet  musical  strains 
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which  the  messengers  made,  and  coukl  not 
recognise  the  tune,  and  feel  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  it  and  likewise  the  messengers  them- 
selves were  of  super-sublunary  origin,  I  pass. 
And  so  I  leave  the  question  open.  But  I  will 
say,  and  do  say,  that  I  have  not  read  anything 
sweeter  than  that  paragraph  for  seventy  or 
eighty  years. 
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XVIII. 

THE  RECEPTION  AT  THE 

PRESIDENT'S. 

A  FTER I  had  drifted  into  the  White  House 
-*■  ^  with  the  flood  tide  of  humanity  that 
liad  been  washing  steadily  up  the  street  for  an 
hour,  I  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  soldier  at  the 
door  and  the  policeman  within,  and  banked  my 
hat  and  umbrella  with  a  coloured  man,  who 
gave  me  a  piece  of  brass  with  a  number  on  it, 
and  said  that  that  thing  would  reproduce  the 
property  at  any  time  of  the  night.  I  doubted 
it,  but  I  was  on  unknown  ground  now,  and 
must  be  content  to  take  a  good  many  chances. 

Another  person  told  me  to  drop  in  with  the 
crowd,  and  I  would  come  to  the  President  pre- 
sently. I  joined,  and  we  drifted  along  till  we 
passed  a  certain  point,  and  then  we  thinned 
out  to  double  and  single  file.  It  was  a  right 
gay  scene,  and  a  right  stirring  and  lively  one ; 
for  the  whole  place  was  brightly  lighted,  and 
all  down  the  great  hall,  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  was  a  restless  and  writhing  multitude  of 
people,  the  women  powdered,  painted,  jewelled. 
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and  splendidly  upholstered,  and  many  of  the 
men  gilded  with  the  insignia  of  great  naval, 
military,  and  ambassadorial  rank.  It  was  be- 
wildering. 

Our  long  line  kept  drifting  along,  and  by 
and  by  we  came  in  sight  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Grant.  They  were  standing  up  shaking 
hands  and  trading  civilities  with  our  proces- 
sion. I  grew  somewhat  at  home  little  by  lit- 
tle, and  then  I  began  to  feel  satisfied  and  con- 
tented. I  was  getting  to  be  perfectly  alive 
Avith  interest  by  the  time  it  came  my  turn  to 
talk  with  the  President.  I  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  said — 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  see  you  at  last.  General. 
I  have  said  as  much  as  a  thousand  times,  out 
in  Nevada,  that  if  ever  1  went  home  to  the 
States  I  Avould  just  have  the  private  satisfac- 
tion of  going  and  saying  to  you  by  word  of 
mouth  that  /  tliought  you  was  considerable  of 
a  soldier,  anyway.  Now,  you  know,  out  there 
we—" 

I  turned  round  and  said  to  the  fellow  be- 
hind me,  "  Now,  look  here,  my  good  friend, 
how  the  nation  do  you  suppose  I  can  talk  with 
any  sort  of  satisfaction  with  you  crowding  me 
this  way?      I  am  surprised  at  your  manners." 

He   was   a  modest-looking   creature.      He 
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said,  "But  you  see  the  whole  procession's 
stopped,  and  they're  crowding  up  on  me." 

I  said,  "  Some  people  have  got  more  cheek. 
Just  suggest  to  the  parties  behind  you  to  have 
some  respect  for  the  place  they  are  in,  and  not 
try  to  shove  in  on  a  private  conversation. 
What  the  General  and  me  are  talking  about 
ain't  of  the  least  interest  to  them." 

Then  I  resumed  with  the  President,  "  Well, 
well,  well.  Xow  this  is  fine.  This  is  what  I 
call  something  like.  Gay?  Well,  I  should 
say  so.  And  so  this  is  what  you  call  a  Presi- 
dential reception.  I'm  -free  to  say  that  it  just 
lays  over  anything  that  ever  /saw  c  X  in  the 
sage-brush.  I  have  been  to  Govtmor  Nye's 
Injun  receptions  at  Honey  Lake  and  Carson 
City  many  and  many  a  time — he  that's  Sena- 
tor Nye  now — you  know  him,  of  course.  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  all  my  life  that  Jim  Nye 
didn't  know — and  not  only  that,  but  he  could 
tell  him  where  he  knew  him,  and  all  about 
him,  family  included,  even  if  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  Most  remarkable  man,  Jim  Nye — re- 
markable. He  can  tell  a  lie  with  that  purity  of 
accent,  and  that  grace  of  utterance,  and  that 
convincing  emotion — " 

I  turned  again,  and  said,  "  My  friend,  your 
conduct   surprises  me.      I   have   come   three 
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thousand  miles  to  have  a  word  with  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  upon  subjects 
with  which  you  are  not  even  remotely  con- 
nected, and  by  the  living  geewhillikins  I 
can't  proceed  with  any  sort  of  satisfaction  on 
account  of  your  cussed  crowding.  Will  you 
just  please  to  go  a  little  slow,  now,  and  not 
attract  so  much  attention  by  your  strange  con- 
duct ?  If  you  had  any  eyes  you  could  see  how 
the  bystanders  are  staring." 

He  said,  "  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  it's  the  peo- 
ple behind.  They  are  just  growling,  and  surg- 
ing, and  shoving,  and  I  wish  I  was  in  Jericho, 
I  do." 

I  said,  "  I  wish  you  was,  myself.  You 
might  learn  some  delicacy  of  feeling  in  that  an- 
cient seat  of  civilization,  maybe.  Drat  if  you 
don't  need  it." 

And  then  I  resumed  with  the  President, 
"  Yes,  sir,  I've  been  at  receptions  before, 
plenty  of  them — old  Nye's  Injun  receptions. 
But  they  warn't  as  starchy  as  this  by  con- 
siderable. No  great  long  strings  of  highfliers 
like  these  galoots  here,  you  know,  but  old 
high-flavoured  Washoes  and  Pi-Utes,  each 
one  of  them  as  powerful  as  a  rag -factory  on 
fire.  Phew  !  Those  were  halcyon  days.  Yes 
indeed,  General,  and  madam,  many  and  many' 
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the  time,  out  in  the  wilds   of  Nevada,  I've 
been—" 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  discontinue  your 
remarks  till  another  time,  sir,  as  the  crowd  be- 
hind you  are  growing  somewhat  impatient," 
the  President  said. 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  I  said  to  the  fellow 
behind  me.  *'  I  suppose  you  will  take  that 
hint,  anyhow.  I  tell  you  he  is  milder  than  1 
would  be.  If  I  was  President  I  would  waltz 
you  people  out  at  the  back  door  if  you  came 
crowding  a  gentleman  this  way  that  /  was 
holding  a  private  conversation  with." 

And  then  I  resumed  with  the  President, 
"  I  think  that  hint  of  yours  will  start  them. 
I  never  saw  people  act  so.  It  is  really  about 
all  I  can  do  to  hold  my  ground  with  that  mob 
shoving  up  behind.  But  don't  you  worry  on 
my  account.  General — don't  give  yourself  any 
uneasiness  about  me — I  can  stand  it  as  lonjj 
as  they  can.  I've  been  through  this  kind  of  a 
mill  before.  Why,  as  I  was  just  saying  to 
you,  many  and  many  a  time,  out  in  the  wilds 
of  Nevada,  I  have  been  at  Governor  Nye's 
Injun  receptions — and,  between  you  and  me, 
that  old  man  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Governor' 
take  him  all  round.  I  don't  know  what  for 
Senator  he  makes,  though  I  think  you'll  admit 
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that  him  and  Bill  Stewart  and  Tom  Fitch 
take  a  bigger  average  of  brains  into  that 
Capitol  up  yonder,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fold,  than  any  other  State  in  America,  accord- 
ing to  population.  Now,  that  is  so.  Those 
three  men  represent  only  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  thousand  people — bless  you,  the  least  little 
bit  of  a  trifling  ward  in  the  city  of  New  York 
casts  two  votes  to  Nevada's  one — and  yet  those 
three  men  haven't  their  superiors  in  Congress 
for  straight-out,  Simon-Pure  brains  and  ability. 
And  if  you  could  just  have  been  at  one  of  old 
Nye's  Injun  receptions,  and  seen  those  savages 
— not  highfliers  like  these,  you  know,  but 
frowsy  old  bummers,  with  nothing  in  the  world 
on  in  the  summer  time  but  an  old  battered 
plug  hat  and  a  pair  of  spectacles — I  tell  you  it 
was  a  swell  affair,  was  one  of  Governor  Nye's 
early-day  receptions.  Many  and  many's  the 
time  I  have  been  to  them,  and  seen  him  stand 
up  and  beam  and  smile  on  his  children,  as  he 
called  them  in  his  motherly  way — beam  on 
them  by  the  hour  out  of  his  splendid  eyes,  and 
fascinate  them  with  his  handsome  face,  and 
comfort  them  Avith  his  persuasive  tongue — seen 
him  stand  up  there  and  tell  them  anecdotes  and 
lies,  and  quote  Watts's  hymns  to  them  until 
he  just  took  the  war  spirit  all  out  of  them — 
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and  grim  chiefs  that  came  two  hundred  miles 
to  tax  the  whites  for  whole  waggon-loads  of 
blankets  and  things,  or  make  eternal  war  if 
they  didn't  get  them,  he  has  sent  away  be- 
wildered with  his  inspired  mendacity,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  and  enriched  with  an  old 
hoop-skirt  or  two,  a  lot  of  Patent  Office 
reports,  and  a  few  sides  of  condemned  army 
bacon  that  they  would  have  to  chain  up  to  a 
tree  when  they  camped,  or  the  skippers  would 
walk  off  with  them.  I  tell  you  he  is  a  rattling 
talker.  Talk!  It's  no  name  for  it.  He — 
well,  he  is  bound  to  launch  straight  into  close 
quarters  and  a  heap  of  trouble  hereafter,  of 
course — we  all  know  that — but  you  can  rest 
satisfied  that  he  will  take  off  his  hat  and  put 
out  his  hand  and  introduce  himself  to  the 
King  of  Darkness  perfectly  easy  and  comfort- 
able, and  let  on  that  he  has  seen  him  some- 
where before;  and  he  will  remind  him  of 
parties  he  used  to  know,  and  things  that's 
slipped  out  of  his  memory ;  and  he'll  tell  him 
a  thousand  things  that  he  can't  help  taking  an 
interest  in,  and  every  now  and  then  he  will, 
just  gently,  mix  in  an  anecdote  that  will  fetch 
him  if  there's  any  laugh  in  him — he  will, 
indeed — and  Jim  Nye  will  chip  in  and  help 
cross-question  the  candidates,  and  he  will  just 
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hang  around  and  hang  around  and  hang 
around,  getting  more  and  more  sociable  all 
the  time,  and  doing  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing  in  the  handiest  sort  of  way  till  he  has 
made  himself  perfectly  indispensable,  and 
then  the  very  first  thing,  you  know — " 

I  wheeled  and  said,  "  My  friend,  your  con- 
duct grieves  me  to  the  heart.  A  dozen  times 
at  least  your  unseemly  crowding  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  conversation  I  am  holdino- 
with  the  President,  and  if  the  thing  occurs 
again  I  shall  take  my  hat  and  leave  the 
premises." 

"  I  wish  to  the  mischief  you  would  1  Where 
did  you  come  from  any  way,  that  you've  got 
the  unutterable  cheek  to  spread  yourself  here, 
and  keep  fifteen  hundred  people  standing 
waiting  half  an  hour  to  shake  hands  with  the 
President?" 

An  officer  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  ''Move  along,  please;  you're  annoying 
the  President  beyond  all  patience.  You  have 
blocked  the  procession,  and  the  people  be- 
hind you  are  getting  furious  Come,  move 
along,  please." 

Rather  than  have  trouble  I  moved  along. 
'  I  I  had  no  time  to  do   more  than  look  back  i 
over  my  shoulder,  and  say,  "  Yes,  sir,  and  the 
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first  thing  they  would  know,  Jim  Nye  would 
have  that  place,  and  the  salary  doubled.  I  do 
reckon  he  is  the  handiest  creature  about 
making  the  most  of  his  chances  that  ever 
found  an  all-sufficient  substitute  for  mother's 
milk  in  politics  and  sin.  Now,  that  is  the  kind 
of  man  Old  Nye  is — and  in  less  than  two 
months  he  would  talk  every — But  I  can't 
make  you  hear  the  rest.  General,  without 
hoUerinff  too  loud." 
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XIX. 

GOLDSMITH'S  FRIEND  ABROAD 
AGAIN. 

Note. — No  experience  is  set  down  in  the  following 
letters  which  had  to  be  invented.  Fancy  is  not  needed 
to  give  variety  to  the  history  of  a  Chinaman's  sojourn 
in  America.     Plain  fact  is  amply  sufficient. 

LETTER   I. 

Shanghai,  18 — . 

T^EAR  Ching-Foo, — It  is  all  settled,  and  I 
•*^  am  to  leave  my  oppressed  and  overbur- 
dened native  land  and  cross  the  sea  to  that  noble 
realm  where  all  are  free  and  all  equal,  and  ' 
none  reviled  or  abused — America !  America, 
whose  precious  privilege  it  is  to  call  hersell 
the  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the 
Brave.  We  and  all  that  are  about  us  here 
look  over  the  waves  longingly,  contrasting  the 
privations  of  this  our  birthplace  with  the  opu- 
lent comfort  of  that  happy  refuge.  We  know 
how  America  has  welcomed  the  Germans  and 
the  Frenchmen,  and  the  stricken  and  sorrowing 
Irish,  and  we  know  how  she  has  given  them 
bread  and  work  and  liberty,  and  how  grateful 
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they  are.  And  we  know  that  America  stands 
ready  to  welcome  all  other  oppressed  peoples, 
and  offer  her  abundance  to  all  that  come, 
without  asking  what  their  nationality  is,  or 
their  creed  or  colour.  And,  without  being 
told  it,  we  know  that  the  foreign  sufferers  she 
has  rescued  from  oppression  and  starvation  are 
the  most  eager  of  her  children  to  welcome  us, 
because,  having  suffered  themselves,  they  know 
what  suffering  is,  and  having  been  generously 
succoured,  they  long  to  be  generous  to  other 
unfortunates,  and  thus  show  that  magnanimity 
is  not  wasted  upon  them. 

Ah  Song  Hi. 


letter  ii. 

At  Sea,  18—. 

Dear  Ching-Foo, — We  are  far  away  at 
sea  now,  on  our  way  to  the  beautiful  Land  of 
the  Free  and  Home  of  the  Brave.  We  shall 
soon  be  where  all  men  are  alike,  and  where 
sorrow  is  not  known. 

The  good  American  who  hired  me  to  go  to 
his  country  is  to  pay  me  $\2  a  month,  which 
is  immense  wages,  you  know — twenty  times 
as  much  as  one  gets  in  China.  My  passage  in 
the  ship  is  a  very  large  sum — indeed,  it  is  a 
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fortune  ;  and  this  I  must  pay  myself  eventu- 
ally, but  I  am  allowed  ample  time  to  make  it 
good  to  my  employer  in,  he  advancing  it  now. 
For  a  mere  form,  I  have  turned  over  my  wife, 
my  boy,  and  my  two  daughters  to  my  em- 
ployer's partner  for  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  ship  fare.  But  my  employer  says  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  sold,  for  he  knows  I  will 
be  faithful  to  him,  and  that  is  the  main  security. 
"  I  thought  I  would  have  twelve  dollars  to 
begin  life  with  in  America,  but  the  American 
Consul  took  two  of  them  for  making  a  certifi- 
cate that  I  was  shipped  on  the  steamer.  He 
has  no  right  to  do  more  than  charge  the  ship 
two  dollars  for  07ie  certificate  for  the  sliip,  with 
the  number  of  her  Chinese  passengers  set  down 
in  it;  but  he  chooses  to  force  a  certificate 
upon  each  and  every  Chinaman,  and  put  the 
two  dollars  in  his  pocket.  As  1300  of  my 
countrymen  are  in  this  vessel,  the  Consul 
received  ^$2600  for  certificates.  My  employer 
tells  me  that  the  Government  at  Washington 
know  of  this  fraud,  and  are  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  wrong  that  they 
tried  hard  to  have  the  extor — the  fee,  I  mean, 
legalised  by  the  last  Congress  ;*  but,  as  the  bill 

*  Pacific  and  Mediterranean  StearasluD  Bills. — [Ed. 
Mem.] 
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did  not  pass,  tlie  Consul  will  have  to  take  the 
fee  dishonestly  until  next  Congress  makes  it 
legitimate.  It  is  a  great  and  good  and  noble 
country,  and  hates  all  forms  of  vice  and 
chicanery. 

We  are  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  always 
reserved  for  my  countrymen.  It  is  called  the 
steerage.  It  is  kept  for  us,  my  employer  says^ 
because  it  is  not  subject  to  changes  of  tempe- 
rature and  dangerous  drafts  of  air.  It  is  only 
another  instance  of  the  loving  unselfishness 
of  the  Americans  for  all  unfortunate  foreigners. 
The  steerage  is  a  little  crowded,  and  rather 
warm  and  close,  but  no  doubt  it  is  best  for 
us  that  it  should  be  so. 

Yesterday  our  people  got  to  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  the  captain  turned  a 
volume  of  hot  steam  upon  a  mass  of  them 
and  scalded  eighty  or  ninety  of  them  more 
or  less  severely.  Flakes  and  ribbons  of  skin 
came  off  some  of  them.  There  was  wild  shriek- 
ing and  struggling  while  the  vapour  enveloped 
the  great  throng,  and  so  some  who  were  not 
scalded  got  trampled  upon  and  hurt.  We  do 
not  complain,  for  my  employer  says  th's  is 
the  usual  way  of  quieting  disturbances  on 
board  the  ship,  and  that  it  is  done  in  the 
cabins  among  the  Americans  every  day  or  two. 
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Congratulate  me,  Ching-Foo !  In  ten  clays 
more  I  shall  step  upon  the  shore  of  America, 
and  be  received  by  her  great-hearted  people ; 
and  I  shall  straighten  myself  up  and  feel  that 
I  am  a  free  man  among  freemen. 

Ah  Song  Hi. 


letter  iii. 

San  Francisco,  18 — . 

Dear  Ciiing-Foo, — I  stepped  ashore  jubi- 
lant !  I  wanted  to  dance,  shout,  sing,  worship 
the  generous  Land  of  the  Free  and  Home  of 
the  Brave.  But  as  I  walked  from  the  gang- 
plank a  man  in  a  gray  uniform*  kicked  me 
violently  behind  and  told  me  to  look  out — so 
my  employer  translated  it.  As  I  turned, 
another  officer  of  the  same  kind  struck  me 
with  a  short  club  and  also  instructed  me  to 
look  out.  I  was  about  to  take  hold  of  my  end 
of  the  pole  which  had  mine  and  Hong-Wo's 
basket  and  things  suspended  from  it,  when  a 
third  officer  hit  me  with  his  club  to  signify 
that  I  was  to  drop  it,  and  then  kicked  me  to 
signify  that  he  was  satisfied  with  my  prompt- 
ness.   Another  person  came  now,  and  searched 

*  Policeman. 
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nil  through  our  basket  and  bundles,  emptying 
everything  out  on  the  dirty  wharf.  Then  this 
person  and  another  searched  us  all  over.  They 
found  a  little  package  of  opium  sewed  into  the 
artificial  part  of  Hong-Wo's  queue,  and  they 
took  that,  and  also  they  made  him  prisoner  and 
handed  him  over  to  an  oflBcer,  who  marched 
him  away.  They  took  his  luggage,  too,  be- 
cause of  his  crime  ;  and,  as  our  luggage  was  so 
mixed  together  that  they  could  not  tell  mine 
from  his,  they  took  it  all.  "When  I  oifered  to 
help  divide  it,  they  kicked  me  and  desired  me 
to  look  out. 

Having  now  no  baggage  and  no  companion, 
I  told  my  employer  that,  if  he  was  willing,  I 
would  walk  about  a  little  and  see  the  city  and  tlie 
people  until  he  needed  me.  I  did  not  like  to 
seem  disappointed  with  my  reception  in  the 
good  land  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  so  I 
looked  and  spoke  as  cheerily  as  I  could.  But 
he  said,  "Wait  a  minute — I  must  be  vaccinated 
to  prevent  my  taking  the  small-pox.  I  smiled, 
and  said  I  had  already  had  the  small-pox,  as 
he  could  see  by  the  marks,  and  so  I  need  not 
wait  to  be  *'  vaccinated,"  as  he  called  it.  But 
he  said  it  was  the  law,  and  I  must  be  vacci- 
nated anyhow.  The  doctor  would  never  let 
me  pass,  for  the  law  obliixed  him  to  vaccinate 
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all  Cliiuamen,  and  charge  them  ten  dollars 
apiece  for  it^  and  I  might  be  sure  that  no 
doctor  who  would  be  the  servant  of  that  law 
would  let  a  fee  slip  through  his  fingers  to 
accommodate  any  absurd  fool  who  had  seen 
fit  to  have  the  disease  in  some  other  country. 
And  presently  the  doctor  came  and  did  his 
work  and  took  my  last  penny — my  ten  dollars 
which  were  the  liard  savings  of  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  of  labour  and  privation.  Ah,  if  the 
law-makers  had  only  known  there  were  plenty 
of  doctors  in  the  city  glad  of  a  chance  to 
vaccinate  people  for  a  dollar  or  two,  they 
would  never  have  put  the  price  uj)  so  high 
against  a  poor  friendless  Irish,  or  Italian,  or 
Chinese  pauper  fleeing  to  the  good  land  to 
escape  hunger  and  hard  times. 

Ah  Song  Hr. 


letter  iv. 

San  Francisco,  18 — . 
Dear  Ching-Foo, — ^I  have  been  here  about 
a  month  now,  and  am  learning  a  little  of  the 
language  every  day.  My  employer  was  dis- 
appointed in  tlie  matter  of  hiring  us  out  to 
service  on  the  plantations  in  the  far  eastern 
portion  of  this  continent.     His  enterprise  was 
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a  failure,  and  so  he  set  us  all  free,  merely 
taking  measures  to  secure  to  himself  the  repay- 
ment of  the  passage-money  which  he  paid  for 
us.  '\^^e  are  to  make  this  good  to  him  out  of 
the  first  moneys  we  earn  here.  He  says  it  ia 
sixty  dollars  apiece. 

We  were  thus  set  free  about  two  weeks 
after  we  reached  here.  We  had  been  massed 
together  in  some  small  houses  up  to  that  time, 
waiting.  I  walked  forth  to  seek  my  fortune. 
I  was  to  begin  life  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  without  a  friend  or  a  penny,  or  any 
clothes  but  those  I  had  on  my  back.  I  had 
not  any  advantage  on  my  side  in  the  world — 
not  one,  except  good  health  and  the  lack  of 
any  necessity  to  waste  any  time  or  anxiety  on 
the  watching  of  my  baggage.  No,  I  forget. 
I  reflected  that  I  had  one  prodigious  advantage 
over  paupers  in  other  lands — I  was  in  America ! 
I  was  in  the  heaven-provided  refuge  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  forsaken  ! 

Just  as  that  comforting  thought  passed 
through  my  mind  some  young  men  set  a  fierce 
dog  on  me.  I  tried  to  defend  myself,  but  could 
do  nothing.  I  retreated  to  the  recess  of  a 
closed  doorway,  and  there  the  dog  had  me 
at  his  mercy,  flying  at  my  throat  and  face  or 
any  part  of  my  body  that  presented  itself.     I 
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shrieked  for  help,  but  the  young  men  only 
jeered  and  laughed.  Two  men  in  gray  uni- 
forms (policemen  is  their  official  title)  looked 
on  tor  a  minute  and  then  walked  leisurely 
away.  But  a  man  stopped  them  and  brought 
them  back  and  told  them  it  was  a  shame  to 
leave  me  in  such  distress.  Then  the  two 
policemen  beat  off  the  dog  with  small  clubs, 
and  a  comfort  it  was  to  be  rid  of  him,  though  I 
was  just  rags  and  blood  from  head  to  foot. 
The  man  who  brought  the  policemen  asked  the 
young  men  why  they  abused  me  in  that  way, 
and  they  said  they  didn't  want  any  of  his  med- 
dling. And  they  said  to  him,  "  This  Ching 
divil  comes  till  Ameriky  to  take  the  bread  out 
o'  dacent  intilllgent  white  men's  mouths,  and 
whin  they  try  to  defind  their  rights  there's  a 
dale  o'  fuss  made  about  it." 

They  began  to  threaten  my  benefactor,  and, 
as  he  saw  no  friendliness  in  the  faces  that 
had  gathered  meanwhile,  he  went  on  his  way. 
He  got  many  a  curse  when  he  was  gone. 
The  policemen  now  told  me  I  was  under 
arrest,  and  must  go  with  them.  I  asked  one 
of  them  what  wrong  I  had  done  to  any  one 
that  I  should  be  arrested,  and  he  only  struck 
me  with  his  club  and  ordered  me  to  "  hold  my 
yop."     With  a  jeering  crowd  of  street  boys 
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and  loafers  at  my  heels,  I  was  taken  up  an 
alley  and  into  a  stone-paved  dungeon  ■which 
had  large  cells  all  down  one  side  of  it,  with 
iron  gates  to  them.  I  stood  up  by  a  desk  while 
a  man  behind  it  wrote  down  certain  things 
about  me  on  a  slate.  One  of  my  captors  said, 
"Enter  a  charge  against  this  Chinaman  of 
being  disorderly  and  disturbing  the  peace." 

I  attempted  to  say  a  word,  but  he  said, 
"  Silence !  Now  ye  had  better  go  slow,  my 
good  fellow.  This  is  two  or  three  times  you've 
tried  to  get  off  some  of  your  d — d  insolence. 
Lip  won't  do  here.  You've  got  to  simmer 
down,  and  if  you  don't  take  to  it  paceable 
we'll  see  if  we  can't  make  you.  Fat's  your 
name?" 

"  Ah  Song  Hi." 

''Alias  what?" 

I  said  I  did  not  understand,  and  he  said 
what  he  wanted  was  my  tnie  name,  for  he 
guessed  I  picked  up  this  one  since  I  stole  my 
last  chickens.  They  all  laughed  loudly  at 
that. 

Then  they  searched  me.  They  found  no- 
thing, of  course.  They  seemed  very  angry 
and  asked  who  I  supposed  would  "  go  my  bail 
or  pay  my  fine."  When  they  explained  these 
things  to  me  I  said  I  had  done  nobody  any 
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harm,  and  wliy  should  I  need  to  have  bail  or 
pay  a  fine?  Both  of  them  kicked  me  and 
warned  me  that  I  Avould  find  it  to  my  advan- 
tage to  try  and  be  as  civil  as  convenient.  I 
l^rotested  that  I  had  not  meant  anything  dis- 
respectful. Then  one  of  them  took  me  to  one 
side  and  said,  "  Now,  look  here,  Johnny,  it's 
no  use  you  playing  softy  wid  us.  We  mane 
business,  ye  know ;  and  the  sooner  ye  put  us 
on  the  scent  of  a  V,  the  aisier  ye'll  save  yerself 
from  a  dale  of  trouble.  Ye  can't  get  out  o' 
this  for  anny  less.     Who's  your  frinds  ?" 

I  told  him  I  had  not  a  single  friend  in  all  the 
land  of  America,  and  that  I  was  far  from  home 
and  help,  and  very  poor.  And  I  begged  him 
to  let  me  go. 

He  gathered  the  slack  of  my  blouse  collar  In 

his  grip  and  jerked  and  shoved  and  hauled  at 

me  across  the  dungeon,  and  then  unlocking  an 

iron  cell-gate  thrust  me  in  with  a  kick  and 

said,  "  Rot  there,  ye  furrin  spawn,  till  ye  lairn 

that  there's  no  room  in  America  for  the  likes 

of  ye  or  your  nation." 

Ah  Song  Hi. 
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"  For  sale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Widows  and  Oiiihans  of  Deceased  Fii-emen,  a 
Curious  Ancient  Bedouin  Pipe,  procured  at  the  city  of 
Endor  in  Palestine,  and  believed  to  have  once  belonged 
to  the  justly-renowned  Witch  of  Endor.  Parties  de- 
siring to  examine  this  singular  relic  with  a  view  to 
purchasing  can  do  so  by  calling  upon  Daniel  S.,  119 
and  121,  William  Street,  New  York." 

A  S  per  advertisement  in  the  Herald.  A 
•^  ■*'  curious  old  relic  indeed,  as  I  had  a  good 
personal  right  to  know.  In  a  single  instant  of 
time  a  long-drawn  panorama  of  sights  and 
scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  flashed  through  my 
memory — town  and  grove,  desert,  camp,  and 
caravan  clattering  after  each  other  and  dis- 
appearing, leaving  me  with  a  little  of  the 
surprised  and  dizzy  feeling  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced at  sundry  times  when  a  long  express 
train  has  overtaken  me  at  some  quiet  curve 
and  gone  whizzing,  car  by  car,  around  the 
corner  and  out  of  sight.  In  that  prolific  in- 
stant I  saw  again  all  the  country  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and   Nazareth  clear   to  Jerusalem, 
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and  thence  over  the  hills  of  Judea  and  through 
the  Vale  of  Sharon  to  Joppa,  down  by  the 
ocean.  Leaving  out  unimportant  stretches  of 
country  and  details  of  incident,  I  saw  and 
experienced  the  following  described  matters 
and  things :  —  Immediately  three  years  fell 
away  from  my  age,  and  a  vanished  time 
was  restored  to  me — September,  1867.  It  was 
a  flaming  Oriental  day  —  this  one  that  had 
come  up  out  of  the  past  and  brought  along  its 
actors,  its  stage-properties,  and  scenic  effects — 
and  our  party  had  just  ridden  through  the 
squalid  hive  of  human  vermin  which  still  holds 
the  ancient  Biblical  name  of  Endor;  I  was 
bringing  up  the  rear  on  my  grave  four-dollar 
steed,  who  was  about  beginning  to  compose 
himself  for  his  usual  noon  nap.  My !  only 
fifteen  minutes  before  how  the  black,  mangy, 
nine-tenths  naked,  ten-tenths  filthy,  ignorant, 
bigoted,  besotted,  hungry,  lazy,  malignant, 
screeching,  crowding,  struggling,  wailing,  beg- 
ging, cursing,  hateful  S2)awn  of  the  original 
Witch  had  swarmed  out  of  the  caves  in  tlie 
rocks,  and  the  holes  and  crevices  in  the  earth, 
and  blocked  our  horses'  way,  besieged  us, 
threw  themselves  in  the  animals'  path,  clung 
to  their  manes,  saddle-furniture,  and  tails, 
asking,  beseeching,  demanding  "bucksheeshi 
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bucksheeshf  bucksheesh!"  We  had  rained 
small  copper  Turkish  coins  among  them,  as 
fugitives  fling  coats  and  hats  to  pursuing 
wolves,  and  then  had  spurred  our  way  through 
as  they  stopped  to  scramble  for  the  largess.  I 
was  fervently  thankful  when  we  had  gotten 
well  up  on  the  desolate  hillside  and  outstripped 
them,  and  left  them  jawing  and  gesticulating 
in  the  rear.  What  a  tempest  had  seemingly 
gone  roaring  and  crashing  by  me  and  left  its 
dull  thunders  pulsing  in  my  ears  I 

I  was  in  the  rear,  as  I  was  saying.  Our 
pack-mules  and  Arabs  were  far  ahead,  and 
Dan,  Jack,  ikioult,  Davis,  Denny,  Church,  and 
Birch  (these  names  will  do  as  well  as  any  to 
represent  the  boys)  were  following  close  after 
them.  As  my  horse  nodded  to  rest  I  heard  a 
sort  of  panting  behind  me,  and  turned  and  saw 
that  a  tawny  youth  from  the  village  had  over* 
taken  me — a  true  remnant  and  representative 
of  his  ancestress  the  Witch — a  galvanised 
scurvy,  wrought  into  the  human  shape  and 
garnished  with  ophthalmia  and  leprous  scars — 
an  airy  creature  with  an  invisible  shirt-front 
that  reached  below  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and 
no  other  clothing  to  speak  of  except  a  tobacco- 
pouch,  an  ammunition-pocket,  and  a  venerable 
gun,  which  was  long  enough  to  club  any  game 
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with  that  came  within  shooting  distance,  but 
far  from  efficient  as  an  article  of  dress. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "  Now  this  disease 
with  a  human  heart  in  it  is  going  to  shoot  me." 
I  smiled  in  derision  at  the  idea  of  a  Bedouin 
daring  to  touch  off  his  great-grandfather's 
rusty  gun  and  getting  his  head  blown  off 
for  his  pains.  But  then  it  occurred  to  me, 
in  simple  school-boy  language,  "  Suppose  he 
should  take  deliberate  aim  and  '  haul  off,'  and 
fetch  me  with  the  butt-end  of  it?"  There 
was  wisdom  in  that  view  of  it,  and  I  stopped 
to  parley.  I  found  he  was  only  a  friendly 
villain  who  wanted  a  trifle  of  bucksheesh,  and 
after  begging  what  he  could  get  in  that  way 
was  perfectly  willing  to  trade  off  everything 
he  had  for  more.  I  believe  he  would  have 
parted  with  his  last  shirt  for  bucksheesh,  if  he 
had  one.  He  was  smoking  the  "  humbliest  " 
pipe  I  ever  saw — a  dingy,  funnel-shaped,  red- 
clay  thing,  streaked  and  grimed  with  oil  and 
tears  of  tobacco,  and  with  all  the  different 
kinds  of  dirt  there  are,  and  thirty  per  cent  of 
them  peculiar  and  indigenous  to  Endor  and 
perdition.  And  rank  ?  I  never  smelt  anytliing 
like  it.  It  withered  a  cactus  that  stood  lifting 
its  prickly  hands  aloft  beside  the  trail.  It 
even  woke  up  my  horse.     I  said  I  would  take 
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that.  It  cost  me  a  franc,  a  Russian  kopek,  a 
brass  button,  and  a  slate  pencil;  and  my 
spendthrift  lavishness  so  won  upon  the  son  of 
the  desert  that  he  passed  over  his  pouch  of 
most  unspeakably  villainous  tobacco  to  me  as 
a  free  gift.  What  a  pipe  it  was,  to  be  sure ! 
It  had  a  rude  brass  wire  cover  to  it,  and  a  little 
coarse  iron  chain  suspended  from  the  bowl, 
with  an  iron  splinter  attached  to  loosen  up  the 
tobacco  and  pick  your  teeth  with.  The  stem 
looked  like  the  half  of  a  slender  walking-stick 
with  the  bark  on. 

I  felt  that  this  pipe  had  belonged  to  the 
original  Witch  of  Endor  as  soon  as  I  saw  it, 
and  as  soon  as  I  smelt  it  I  knew  it.  More- 
over, I  asked  the  Arab  cub  in  good  English  if 
it  was  not  so,  and  he  answered  in  good  Arabic 
that  it  was.  I  woke  up  my  horse  and  went 
my  way,  smoking.  And  presently  I  said  to 
myself  reflectively,  "  If  there  is  anything  that 
could  make  a  man  deliberately  assault  a  dying 
cripple,  I  reckon  may  be  an  unexpected  whiff 
from  this  pipe  would  do  it."  I  smoked  alono- 
till  I  found  I  was  beginning  to  lie,  and  project 
murder,  and  steal  my  own  things  out  of  one 
pocket  and  hide  them  in  another ;  and  then  I 
put  up  my  treasure,  took  off  my  spurs,  and  put 
them  under  my  horse's  tail,  and  shortly  came 
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tearing  through  our  caravan  like  a  hurricane. 
From  that  time  forward,  going  to  Jerusalem, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Jordan,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  and  everywhere,  I  loafed  content- 
edly in  the  rear  and  enjoyed  my  infamous 
pipe  and  revelled  in  imaginary  villany.  But 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  the  sea  and  journeyed  over  the  Judean 
hills,  and  through  rocky  defiles,  and  among 
the  scenes  that  Samson  knew  in  his  youth, 
and  by  and  by  we  touched  level  ground  just 
at  night,  and  trotted  off  cheerily  over  tlie 
plain  of  Sharon.  It  was  perfectly  jolly  for 
three  hours,  and  we  whites  crowded  along 
together,  close  after  the  chief  Arab  muleteer 
(all  the  pack-animals  and  the  other  Arabs  were 
miles  in  the  rear),  and  we  laughed  and  chatted 
and  argued  hotly  about  Samson,  and  whether 
suicide  was  a  sin  or  not,  since  Paul  speaks 
of  Samson  distinctly  as  being  saved  and  in 
heaven.  But  by  and  by  the  night  air,  and 
the  duskiness,  and  the  weariness  of  eight  hours 
in  the  saddle  began  to  tell,  and  conversation 
flagged  and  finally  died  out  utterly.  The 
squeak-squeaking  of  the  saddles  grew  very 
distinct;  occasionally  somebody  sighed,  or 
started  to  hum  a  tune  and  gave  it  up ;  now 
and  then  a  horse  sneezed.     These  tilings  only 
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emphasized  the  solemnity  and  the  stillness. 
Everybody  got  so  listless  that  for  once  I  and 
my  dreamer  found  ourselves  in  the  lead.  It 
was  a  glad  new  sensation,  and  I  longed  to 
keep  the  place  for  evermore.  Every  little  stir 
in  the  dingy  cavalcade  behind  made  me 
nervous.  Davis  and  I  were  riding  side  by 
side  right  after  the  Arab.  About  eleven 
o'clock  it  had  become  really  chilly,  and  the 
dozing  boys  roused  up  and  began  to  inquire 
how  far  it  was  to  Ramlah  yet,  and  to  demand 
that  the  Arab  should  hurry  along  faster.  I  gave 
it  up  then,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me,  be- 
cause of  course  they  would  come  up  to  scold 
the  Arab.  I  knew  I  had  to  take  the  rear 
again.  In  my  sorrow  I  unconsciously  took  to 
my  pipe,  my  only  comfort.  As  I  touched  the 
match  to  it  the  whole  company  came  lumber- 
ing up  and  crowding  my  horse's  rump  and 
flanks.  A  whiff  of  smoke  drifted  back  over  my 
shoulder,  and — 

"  The  suffering  Moses !" 

"  AYhew !  " 

"  By  George,  who  opened  that  graveyard  ?  " 

"  Boys,  that  Arab's  been  swallowing  some- 
thing dead ! " 

Right   away  there  was   a   gap   behind   us. 
Whiff  after  whiff  sailed  airily  back,  and  each 
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one  widened  the  breach.  Within  fifteen 
seconds  the  barking,  and  gasping,  and  sneez- 
ing, and  coughing  of  the  boys,  and  their 
angry  abuse  of  the  Arab  guide,  had  dwindled 
to  a  murmur,  and  Davis  and  I  were  alone 
with  the  leader.  Davis  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter,  and  don't  to  this  day.  Occa- 
sionally he  caught  a  faint  film  of  the  smoke, 
and  fell  to  scolding  at  the  Arab  and  wondering 
how  long  he  had  been  decaying  in  that  way. 
Our  boys  kept  on  dropping  back  further  and 
further,  till  at  last  they  were  only  in  hearing, 
not  in  sight.  And  every  time  they  started 
gingerly  forward  to  reconnoitre — or  shoot  the 
Arab,  as  they  proposed  to  do — I  let  them  get 
within  good  fair  range  of  my  relic  (she  would 
carry  seventy  yards  with  wonderful  precision), 
and  then  wafted  a  whiff  among  them  that  sent 
them  gasping  and  strangling  to  the  rear  again. 
I  kept  my  gun  well  charged  and  ready,  and 
twice  within  the  hour  I  decoyed  the  boys  right 
up  to  my  horse's  tail,  and  then  with  one 
malarious  blast  emptied  the  saddles  almost. 
I  never  heard  an  Arab  abused  so  in  my  life. 
He  really  owed  his  preservation  to  me,  because 
for  one  entire  hour  I  stood  between  him  and 
certain  death.  The  boys  would  have  killed 
him  if  they  could  have  got  by  me. 
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By  and  bj,  when  the  company  were  far  in 
the  rear,  I  put  away  my  pipe — I  was  getting 
fearfully  dry  and  crisp  about  the  gills,  and 
rather  blown  with  good  diligent  work — and 
spurred  my  animated  trance  up  alongside  the 
Arab,  and  stopped  him  and  asked  for  water. 
He  unslung  his  little  gourd-shaped  earthenware 
jug,  and  I  put  it  under  my  moustache  and 
took  a  long,  glorious,  satisfying  draught.  I 
was  going  to  scour  the  mouth  of  the  jug  a 
little,  but  I  saw  that  I  had  brought  the  whole 
train  together  once  more  by  my  delay,  and 
that  they  Were  all  anxious  to  drink  too — and 
would  have  been  long  ago  if  the  Arab  had  not 
pretended  that  he  was  out  of  water.  So  I 
hastened  to  pass  the  vessel  to  Davis.  He  took 
a  moutliful,  and  never  said  a  word,  but  climbed 
off  his  horse  and  lay  down  calmly  in  the  road. 
I  felt  sorry  for  Davis.  It  was  too  late  now, 
though,  and  Dan  was  drinking.  Dan  got 
down,  too,  and  hunted  for  a  soft  place.  I 
thought  I  heard  Dan  say, "  That  Arab's  friends 
ought  to  keep  him  in  alcohol,  or  else  take  him 
out  and  bury  him  somewhere."  All  the  boys 
took  a  drink  and  climbed  down.  It  is  not 
well  to  go  into  further  particulars.  Let  us 
draw  the  curtain  upon  this  act. 
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Well,  now,  to  think  that  after  three  chang- 
ing years  I  should  hear  from  that  curious  old 
relic  again,  and  see  Dan  advertising  it  for  sale 
for  the  benefit  of  a  benevolent  object.  Dan  is 
not  treating  that  present  right.  I  gave  that 
pipe  to  him  for  a  keepsake.  However,  he 
probably  finds  that  it  keeps  away  custom  and 
interferes  with  business.  It  is  the  most  con- 
vincing inanimate  object  in  all  this  part  of  the 
world  perhaps.  Dan  and  I  were  room-mates 
in  all  that  long  "  Quaker  City  "  voyage,  and 
whenever  I  desired  to  have  a  little  season  of 
privacy  I  used  to  fire  up  on  that  pipe  and 
persuade  Dan  to  go  out ;  and  he  seldom  waited 
to  change  his  clothes  either.  In  about  a 
quarter,  or  from  that  to  three-quarters  of  a 
minute,  he  would  be  i)ropping  up  the  smoke- 
stack on  the  upper  deck  and  cursing.  I 
wonder  how  the  faithful  old  relic  is  going 
to  sell  ? 
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SCIENCE   V.   LUCK. 

AT  that  time,  in  Kentucky  (said  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Knott,  M.  C),  the  law  was  very 
strict  against  what  it  termed  "games  of 
chance."  About  a  dozen  of  the  boys  were 
detected  playing  "  seven-up  "  or  "  old  sledge  " 
for  money,  and  the  grand  jury  found  a  true 
bill  against  them.  Jim  Sturgis  was  retained 
to  defend  them  when  the  case  came  up,  of 
course.  The  more  he  studied  over  the  matter 
and  looked  into  the  evidence  the  plainer  it 
was  that  he  must  lose  a  case  at  last — there 
was  no  getting  around  that  painful  fact. 
Those  boys  had  certainly  been  betting  money 
on  a  game  of  chance.  Even  public  sympathy 
was  roused  m  behalf  of  Sturgis.  People  said 
it  was  a  pity  to  see  him  mar  his  successful 
career  with  a  big  prominent  case  like  this, 
which  must  go  against  him. 

But  after  several  restless  nights  an  inspired 
idea  flashed  upon  Sturgis,  and  he  sprang  out 
of  bed  delighted.  He  thought  he  saw  his  way 
through.     The  next  day  he  whispered  around 
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a  little  among  his  clients  and  a  few  friends, 
and  then  when  the  case  came  up  in  court  he 
acknowledged  the  seven-up  and  the  betting, 
and,  as  his  sole  defence,  had  the  astounding 
effrontery  to  put  in  the  plea  that  old  sledge 
was  not  a  game  of  chance !  There  was  the 
broadest  sort  of  a  smile  all  over  the  faces  of 
that  sophisticated  audience.  The  judge  smiled 
with  the  rest.  But  Sturgis  maintained  a 
countenance  whose  earnestness  was  even  se- 
vere. The  opposite  counsel  tried  to  ridicule 
him  out  of  his  position,  and  did  not  succeed. 
The  judge  jested  in  a  ponderous  judicial  way 
about  the  thing,  but  did  not  move  him.  The 
matter  was  becoming  grave.  The  judge  lost 
a  little  of  his  patience,  and  said  the  joke  had 
gone  far  enough.  Jim  Sturgis  said  he  knew 
of  no  joke  in  the  matter — his  clients  could  not 
be  punished  for  indulging  in  what  some  people 
chose  to  consider  a  game  of  chance  until  it 
was  proven  that  it  was  a  game  of  chance. 
Judge  and  counsel  said  that  would  be  an  easy 
matter,  and  forthwith  called  Deacons  Job, 
Peters,  Burke,  and  Johnson,  and  Dominies 
Wirt  and  Higgles,  to  testify ;  and  they  unani- 
mously and  with  strong  feeling  put  down  the 
legal  quibble  of  Sturgis  by  pronouncing  that 
old  sledge  teas  a  game  of  chance. 
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"  What  do  you  call  it  nowf^''  said  the  judge. 

"  I  call  it  a  game  of  science  ! "'  retorted 
Sturgis  ;  "  and  I'll  prove  it,  too  1 " 

They  saw  his  little  game. 

He  brought  in  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and 
produced  an  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony, 
to  show  that  old  sledge  was  not  a  game  of 
chance,  but  a  game  of  science. 

Instead  of  being  the  simplest  case  in  the 
world,  it  had  somehow  turned  out  to  be  an 
excessively  knotty  one.  The  judge  scratched 
liis  head  over  it  a  while,  and  said  there  was  no 
way  of  coming  to  a  determination,  because 
just  as  many  men  could  be  brought  into  court 
who  would  testify  on  one  side  as  could  be 
found  to  testify  on  the  other.  But  he  said  he 
was  willing  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  all  parties, 
and  would  act  upon  any  suggestion  Mr.  Sturgis 
would  make  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Sturgis  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second. 

"  Impanel  a  jury  of  six  of  each.  Luck  versus 
Science ;  give  them  candles  and  a  couple  of 
decks  of  cards,  send  them  into  the  jury  room, 
and  just  abide  by  the  result  I"' 

There  was  no  disputing  the  fairness  of  the 
proposition.  The  four  deacons  and  the  two 
dominies  were  sworn  in  as  the  "  chance  "  jury- 
men, and  six  inveterate  old  seven-up  professors 
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were  chosen  to  represent  the  "  science"  side  of 
the  issue      They  retired  to  the  jury  room. 

In  about  two  hours  Deacon  Peters  sent 
into  court  to  borrow  three  dollars  from  a  friend. 
[Sensation.]  In  about  two  hours  more  Do- 
minie Higgles  sent  into  court  to  borrow  a 
"  stake"  from  a  friend.  [Sensation.]  During 
the  next  three  or  four  hours  the  other  dominie 
and  the  other  deacons  sent  into  court  for  small 
loans.  And  still  the  packed  audience  waited, 
for  it  was  a  prodigious  occasion  in  Bull's 
Corners,  and  one  in  which  every  father  of  a 
family  was  necessarily  interested. 

The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  told  briefly. 
About  daylight  the  jury  came  in,  and  Deacon 
Job,  the  foreman,  read  the  following 

VERDICT. 

AVe,  the  jury  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  vs.  John  Wheeler  et  al., 
have  carefully  considered  the  points  of  the  case, 
and  tested  the  merits  of  the  several  theories 
advanced,  and  do  hereby  unanimously  decide 
that  the  game  commonly  known  as  old  sledge 
or  seven-up  is  eminently  a  game  of  science,  and 
not  of  chance.  In  demonstration  whereof  it 
is  hereby  and  herein  stated,  iterated,  reiterated, 
set  forth,  and  made  manifest  that,  during  the 
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entire  uight  the  "  chance  "  men  never  won  a 
game  or  turned  a  jack,  although  both  feats 
were  common  and  frequent  to  the  opposition ; 
and  furthermore,  in  support  of  this  our  verdict, 
we  call  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that 
the  "chance"  men  are  all  busted,  and  the 
"science"  men  have  got  the  money.  It  is 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  jury  that  the 
"chance"  theory  concerning  seven-up  is  a 
pernicious  doctrine,  and  calculated  to  inflict 
untold  suffering  and  pecuniary  loss  upon  any 
community  that  takes  stock  in  it. 

"  That  is  the  way  that  seven-up  came  to  be 
set  apart  and  particularised  in  the  statute-books 
of  Kentucky  as  being  a  game  not  of  chance 
but  of  science,  and  therefore  not  punishable 
under  the  law,"  said  Mr.  Knott.  "  That 
verdict  is  of  record,  and  holds  good  to  this 
day.** 
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XXII. 

"HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  HIGH?" 

rpROM  Missouri  a  friend  furnishes  the  fol- 
■*■  lowing  information  upon  a  matter  whicli 
has  probably  suggested  an  inquiry  in  more  than 
one  man's  mind : — A  venerable  and  greatly 
esteemed  and  respected  old  patriarch,  late  of 
this  vicinity,  divulged  to  me  on  his  death- 
bed the  origin  of  a  certain  popular  phrase  or 
figure  of  speech.  He  said  it  came  about  in 
this  wise.  A  gentleman  was  blown  up  on  a 
Mississippi  steamboat,  and  he  went  up  in  the 
air  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  miles,  and 
then,  just  before  parting  into  a  great  variety 
of  fragments,  he  remarked  to  a  neighbour  who 
was  sailing  past  on  a  lower  level,  "  Say,  friend, 
how  is  this  for  high  ? " 
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XXIII. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  MAP  OF  PARIS. 

T  PUBLISHED  my  «  Map  of  the  Fortlfi- 
-^  cations  of  Paris"  in  ray  own  paper  a  fort- 
night ago,  but  am  obliged  to  reproduce  it  to 
satisfy  the  extraordinary  demand  for  it  which 
has  arisen  in  military  circles  throughout  the 
country.  General  Grant's  outspoken  com- 
mendation originated  this  demand,  and  Gene- 
ral Sherman's  fervent  endorsement  added  fuel 
to  it.  The  result  is  that  tons  of  these  maps 
have  been  fed  to  the  suffering  soldiers  of  our 
land,  but  without  avail.  They  hunger  still. 
We  will  cast  these  lines  into  the  breach,  and 
stand  by  and  await  the  effect. 

The  next  Atlantic  mail  will  doubtless  bring 
news  of  a  European  frenzy  for  the  map.  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  siege  of  Paris 
will  be  suspended  till  a  German  translation  of 
it  can  be  forwarded  (it  is  now  in  preparation), 
and  that  the  defence  of  Paris  will  likewise  be 
suspended  to  await  the  reception  of  the  French 
translation  (now  progressing  under  ray  own 
hands,  and  likely  to  be  unique).     King  Wil- 
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Ham's  liigli  praise  of  the  map,  and  Napoleon's 
frank  enthusiasm  concerning  its  execution,  will 
ensure  its  prompt  adoption  in  Europe  as  the 
only  authoritative  and  legitimate  exposition  of 
the  present  military  situation.  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  Prussians  cannot  get  into  Paris  with  the 
facilities  afforded  by  this  production  of  mine 
they  ought  to  deliver  the  enterprise  into  abler 
hands. 

Strangers  to  me  keep  insisting  that  this 
map  does  not  "explain  itself."  One  person 
came  to  me  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  a  harassed 
look  about  him,  and  shook  the  map  in  my  face, 
and  said  he  believed  I  was  some  new  kind  of 
idiot.  I  have  been  abused  a  good  deal  by 
other  quick-tempered  people  like  him,  who 
came  with  similar  complaints.  Now,  there- 
fore, I  yield  willingly,  and  for  the  information 
of  the  ignorant  will  briefly  explain  the  present 
military  situation  as  illustrated  by  the  map. 
Part  of  the  Prussian  forces,  under  Prince 
Frederick  William,  are  now  boarding  at  the 
"  farm-house "  in  the  margin  of  the  map. 
There  is  nothing  between  them  and  Vincennes 
but  a  rail  fence  in  bad  repair.  Any  corporal 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  they  have  only  to  burn 
it,  pull  it  down,  crawl  under,  climb  over,  or 
walk  around   it,  just   as   the   commander-in- 
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chief  shall  elect.  Another  portion  of  the  Prus- 
sian forces  are  at  Podunk,  under  Von  Moltke. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  float  down  the 
river  Seine  on  a  raft  and  scale  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Let  the  worshippers  of  that  overrated 
soldier  believe  in  him  still,  and  abide  the 
result :  for  me,  /  do  not  believe  he  will  ever 
think  of  a  raft.  At  Omaha  and  the  High 
Bridge  are  vast  masses  of  Prussian  infantry, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  are  likely 
to  Stat/  there,  as  that  figure  of  a  window-sash 
between  them  stands  for  a  brewery.  Away 
up  out  of  sight  over  the  top  of  the  map  is  the 
fleet  of  the  Prussian  navy,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  come  cavorting  do^vn  the  Erie  Canal 
(unless  some  new  iniquity  of  an  unprincipled 
Legislature  shall  put  up  the  tolls,  and  so  render 
it  cheaper  to  walk).  To  me  it  looks  as  if 
Paris  is  in  a  singularly  close  place.  She  never 
was  situated  before  as  she  is  in  this  map. 

Mark  Twain. 
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TO   THE   READER. 

The  accompanying  map  explains  itself. 

The  idea  of  this  map  is  not  original  with 
me,  but  is  borrowed  from  the  great  metropolitan 
journals. 

I  claim  no  other  merit  for  this  production 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  than  that  it  is  accurate. 
The  main  blemish  of  the  city-paper  maps,  of 
which  it  is  an  imitation,  is,  that  in  them  more 
attention  seems  paid  to  artistic  picturesqueness 
than  geographical  reliability. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
tried  to  draft  and  engrave  a  map,  or  attempt 
anything  in  the  line  of  art  at  all,  the  com- 
mendations the  work  has  received,  and  the 
admiration  it  has  excited  among  the  people, 
have  been  very  grateful  to  my  feelings.  And 
it  is  touching  to  reflect  that  by  far  the  most 
Enthusiastic  of  these  praises  have  come  from 
people  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  art. 

By  an  unimportant  oversight  I  have  en- 
graved the  map  so  that  it  reads  wrong  end 
first,  except  to  left-handed  people.  I  forgot 
that  in  order  to  make  it  right  in  print  it  should 
be  drawn  and  engraved  upside  down.  How- 
ever, let  the  student  who  desires  to  contem- 
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plate  the  map  stand  on  his  head  or  hold  it 
before  a  looking-glass.  That  will  bring  it 
right. 

The  reader  will  comprehend  at  a  glance 
that  that  piece  of  river  with  the  "  High 
Bridge"  over  it  got  left  out  to  one  side  by 
reason  of  a  slip  of  the  graving-tool,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  change  the  entire 
course  of  the  River  Rhine,  or  else  spoil  the 
map.  After  having  spent  two  days  in  digging 
and  gouging  at  the  map,  I  would  have  changed 
the  course  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  before  I 
would  have  lost  so  much  work. 

I  never  had  so  much  trouble  with  anything 
in  my  life  as  I  had  with  this  map.  I  had  heaiw 
of  little  fortifications  scattered  all  around 
Paris  at  first,  but  every  now  and  then  my 
instruments  would  slip  and  fetcli  away  whole 
miles  of  batteries,  and  leave  the  vicinity  as 
clean  as  if  the  Prussians  had  been  there. 

The  reader  will  find  it  well  to  frame  this 
map  for  future  reference,  so  tliat  it  may  aid  iu 
extending  popular  intelligence,  and  dispelling 
the  wide-spread  ignorance  of  tlie  day. 

Mauk  Twain. 
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OFFICIAL   COMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  the  only  map  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

It  places  the  situation  in  an  entirely  new 

light. 

Bismarck. 

I    cannot   look    upon   it  without  shedding 

tears. 

B  HIGH  AM  Young. 


It  is  very  nice  large  print. 

Napoleon. 


My  wife  was  for  years  afflicted  with  freckles, 
and,  though  everything  was  done  for  her  relief 
that  could  be  done,  all  was  in  vain.  But,  sir, 
since  her  first  glance  at  your  map,  they  have 
entirely  left  her.  She  has  nothing  but  convul- 
sions now. 

J.  Smith. 

If  I  had  had  this  map  I  could  have  got  out 

of  Metz  without  any  trouble. 

Bazatne. 
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I  have  seen  a  great  many  maps  in  my  time, 
but  none  that  this  one  reminds  me  of. 

Trochu. 


It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  some  respects 
it  is  a  truly  remarkable  map. 

W.  T.  Sherman. 


I  said  to  my  son  Frederick  William,  "  If 
you  could  only  make  a  map  like  that  I  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  see  you  die  —  even 
anxious." 

William  III. 


\ 
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XXIV. 

RILEY— NEWSPAPER  CORRE^ 
SPONDENT. 

/^NE  of  the  best  men  in  "Washington — or 
^^  elsewhere — is  Riley,  correspondent  of 
the  great  San  Francisco  dailies. 

Riley  is  full  of  humour,  and  has  an  unfail- 
ing vein  of  irony,  which  makes  his  conversation 
to  the  last  degree  entertaining  (as  long  as  the 
remarks  are  about  somebody  else).  But,  not- 
withstanding the  possession  of  these  qualities, 
which  should  enable  a  man  to  write  a  happy 
and  an  appetizing  letter,  Riley's  newspaper 
letters  often  display  a  more  than  earthly 
solemnity,  and  likewise  an  unimaginative  de- 
votion to  petrified  facts,  which  surprise  and 
distress  all  men  who  know  him  in  his  unofficial 
character.  He  explains  this  curious  thing  by 
saying  that  his  employers  sent  him  to  Wash- 
ington to  write  facts,  not  fancy,  and  that  seve- 
ral times  he  has  come  near  losing  his  situation 
by  inserting  humorous  remarks  which,  not 
being  looked  for  at  headquarters,  and  conse- 
quently not  understood,  were  thought    to  be 
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dark  and  bloody  speeches  intended  to  convey 
signals  and  warnings  to  murderous  secret 
societies,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  so 
were  scratched  out  with  a  shiver  and  a  prayer 
and  cast  into  the  stove.  Riley  says  that  some- 
times he  is  so  afflicted  with  a  yearning  to  write 
a  sparkling  and  absorbingly  readable  letter 
that  he  simply  cannot  resist  it,  and  so  he  goes 
to  his  den  and  revels  in  the  delight  of  untram- 
melled scribbling ;  and  then,  with  suffering 
such  as  only  a  mother  can  know,  he  destroys 
the  pretty  children  of  his  fancy  and  reduces 
his  letter  to  the  required  dismal  accuracy. 
Having  seen  Riley  do  this  very  thing  more 
than  once,  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Often 
I  have  laughed  with  him  over  a  happy  pas- 
sage, and  grieved  to  see  him  jjlough  his  pen 
through  it.  He  would  say,  "  I  had  to  write 
that  or  die ;  and  I've  got  to  scratch  it  out 
or  starve.  Thei/  wouldn't  stand  it,  you 
know." 

I  think  Riley  is  about  the  most  entertaining 
company  I  ever  saw.  We  lodged  together  in 
manv  i)laccs  in  AVashington  during  the  winter 
iii'  '67-8,  moving  comfortably  from  place  to 
place,  and  attracting  attention  by  paying  our 
board — a  course  which  cannot  fall  to  make  a 
person    conspicuous    in    Washington.     Riley 
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would  tell  all  about  his  trip  to  California  in 
the  early  days,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
San  Juan  river ;  and  about  his  baking  bread 
in  San  Francisco  to  gain  a  living,  and  setting 
up  ten-pins,  and  practising  law,  and  opening 
oysters,  and  delivering  lectures,  and  teaching 
French,  and  tending  bar,  and  reporting  for 
the  newspapers,  and  keeping  dancing-school, 
and  interpreting  Chinese  in  the  courts — which 
latter  was  lucrative,  and  Riley  was  doing  hand- 
somely and  laying  up  a  little  money  when  peo- 
ple began  to  find  fault  because  his  translations 
were  too  ''  free,"  a  thing  for  which  Riley  con- 
sidered he  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible, 
since  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  Chinese 
tongue,  and  only  adopted  interpreting  as  a 
means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Through 
the  machinations  of  enemies  he  was  removed 
from  the  position  of  official  interpreter,  and  a 
man  put  in  his  place  who  was  familiar  with  the 
Chinese  language,  but  did  not  know  any  Eng- 
lish. And  Riley  used  to  tell  about  publishing 
a  newspaper  up  in  what  is  Alaska  now,  but 
was  only  an  iceberg  then,  with  a  population 
composed  of  bears,  walruses,  Indians,  and  other 
animals  ;  and  how  the  iceberg  got  adrift  at  last, 
and  left  all  his  paying  subscribers  behind,  and 
as  soon  as  the  commonwealth  floated  out  of  the 
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jurisdiction  of  Russia  the  people  rose  and  threw 
oflf  their  allegiance  and  ran  up  the  English  flag, 
calculating  to  hook  on  and  become  an  English 
colony  as  they  drifted  along  down  tlie  British 
Possessions  ;  but  a  land  breeze  and  a  crooked 
current  carried  them  by,  and  they  ran  up  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  steered  for  California, 
missed  the  connection  again  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  Mexico,  but  it  wasn't  any  use ;  the 
anchors  came  home  every  time,  and  away  they 
went  with  the  north-east  trades  drifting  oiF  side- 
ways toward  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whereupon 
they  ran  up  the  Cannibal  flag  and  had  a  grand 
human  barbecue  in  honour  of  it,  in  which  it 
was  noticed  that  the  better  a  man  liked  a  friend 
the  better  he  enjoyed  him;  and  as  soon  as  they 
got  fairly  within  the  tropics  the  weather  got 
so  fearfully  hot  that  the  iceberg  began  to  melt, 
and  it  got  so  sloppy  under  foot  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  ladies  to  get  about  at  all ; 
and  at  last,  just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
islands,  the  melancholy  remnant  of  the  once 
majestic  iceberg  canted  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  and  then  plunged  under  for 
ever,  carrying  the  national  archives  along  with 
it — and  not  only  the  archives  and  the  populace, 
but  some  eligible  town  lots  which  had  increased 
m  value  as  flist  as  they  diminished  in  size  in 
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the  tropics,  and  which  Riley  could  have  sold 
at  thirty  cents  a  pound  and  made  himself  rich 
if  he  could  have  kept  the  province  afloat  ten 
hours  longer  and  got  her  into  port. 

And  so  forth  and  so  on,  with  all  the  facts  of 
Riley's  trip  through  Mexico,  a  journey  whose 
history  his  felicitous  fancy  can  make  more 
interesting  than  any  novel  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten. What  a  shame  it  is  to  tie  Riley  down 
to  the  dreary  mason-work  of  laying  up  solemn 
dead-walls  of  fact !  He  does  write  a  plain, 
straightforward,  and  perfectly  accurate  and 
reliable  corresix)ndence,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  would  rather  have  one  chatty  paragraph 
of  his  fancy  than  a  whole  obituary  of  his  facts. 

Riley  is  very  methodical,  untiringly  accom- 
modating, never  forgets  anything  that  is  to  be 
attended  to,  is  a  good  son,  a  staunch  friend, 
and  a  permanent  reliable  enemy.  He  will 
put  liimself  to  any  amount  of  trouble  to  oblige 
a  body,  and  therefore  always  has  his  hands  full 
of  things  to  be  done  for  the  helpless  and  the 
shiftless.  And  he  knows  how  to  do  nearly 
everything,  too.  He  is  a  man  whose  native 
benevolence  is  a  well-spring  that  never  goes 
dry.  He  stands  always  ready  to  help  whoever 
needs  help,  as  far  as  he  is  able — and  not  simply 
with  his  money,  for  that  is  a  cheap  and  com- 
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mon  charity,  but  with  hand  and  brain,  and 
fatigue  of  limb  and  sacrifice  of  time.  This  sort 
of  men  is  rare. 

Riley  has  a  ready  wit,  a  quickness  and  apt- 
ness at  selecting  and  applying  quotations,  and 
a  countenance  that  is  as  solemn  and  as  blank 
as  the  back  side  of  a  tombstone  when  he  is 
delivering  a  particularly  exasperating  joke. 
One  night  a  negro  woman  was  burned  to  deatli 
in  a  house  next  door  to  us,  and  Riley  said  that 
our  landlady  would  be  oppressively  emotional 
at  breakfast,  because  she  generally  made  use 
of  such  opportunities  as  offered,  being  of  a 
morbidly  sentimental  turn,  and  so  we  should 
find  it  best  to  let  her  talk  along  and  say  no- 
thing back — it  was  the  only  way  to  keep  her 
tears  out  of  the  gravy.  Riley  said  there  never 
was  a  funeral  in  the  neighbourhood  but  that 
the  gravy  was  watery  for  a  week. 

And,  sure  enough,  at  breakfast  the  landlady 
was  down  in  the  very  sloughs  of  woe — entirely 
broken-hearted.  Everything  she  looked  at 
reminded  her  of  that  poor  old  negro  woman, 
and  so  the  buckwheat  cakes  made  her  sob,  the 
coffee  forced  a  groan,  and  when  the  beefsteak 
came  on  she  fetched  a  wail  that  made  our  hair 
rise.  Then  she  got  to  talking  about  deceased, 
and  kept  up  a  steady  drizzle   till  both  of  u? 
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were  soaked  through  and  through.  Presently 
she  took  a  fresh  breath  and  said,  with  a  world 
of  sobs — 

"  Ah,  to  think  of  it,  only  to  think  of  it ! — 
the  poor  old  faithful  creature.  For  she  was  so 
faithful.  Would  you  believe  it,  she  had  been 
a  servant  in  that  self-same  house  and  that  self- 
same family  for  twenty-seven  years  come 
Christmas,  and  never  a  cross  word  and  never 
a  lick !  And,  oh,  to  think  she  should  meet 
such  a  death  at  last ! — a  sitting  over  the  red- 
hot  stove  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
went  to  sleep  and  fell  on  it  and  was  actually 
roasted!  Not  just  frizzled  up  a  bit,  but 
literally  roasted  to  a  crisp!  Poor  faithful 
creature,  how  she  teas  cooked  I  I  am  but  a 
poor  woman,  but  even  if  I  have  to  scrimp  to 
do  it,  I  will  put  up  a  tombstone  over  that  lone 
sufferer's  grave — and  Mr.  Riley,  if  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  think  up  a  little  epitaph 
to  put  on  it  which  would  sort  of  describe  the 
awful  way  in  which  she  met  her " 

"  Put  it  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ! ' "  said  Riley,  and  never  smiled. 

[I  have  either  priated  that  anecdote  once  before  or 
told  it  in  company  so  many  tliousand  times  as  to  carry 
that  seeming  to  my  mind,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence 
— it  is  Tvorlh  printing  half  a  dozen  times.] 
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XXV. 

THE  STORY  OF  JOSEPH. 

JOSEPH  had  eleven  brethren  and  a  father, 
^  making  twelve  in  all.  He  is  dead  now. 
Joseph  was  the  youngest  but  one,  and  the  best 
beloved.  So  well  beloved  was  he  that  his 
father  gave  him  a  coat  of  many  colours.  They 
went  a  good  deal  on  coats  of  many  colours  in 
those  days.  Joseph  was  only  a  thoughtless 
lad  of  seventeen,  and  that  coat  corralled  his 
sympathies.  He  used  to  swell  around  and  put 
on  many  frills  among  his  brethren,  inasmuch 
as  they  reasoned  among  themselves  and  said, 
"  As  Jacob,  our  father,  liveth,  there  is  too 
much  style  about  this  upstart."  For,  behold, 
even  before  these  days  they  were  down  upon 
him. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  a  coat  of  many 
colours,  Joseph  proceeded  to  further  atrocities, 
and  began  to  dream  dreams.  As  he  had  a 
fashion  of  interpreting  them  in  a  way  that  was 
very  comforting  to  himself — in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  foreshadow  that  he  would  be  one 
day  exalted  high  above  his  father  Jacob  and  his 
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other  brethren.  These  things  made  the  wrath 
of  the  eleven  to  increase  by  many  fold,  and  in 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  were  they  down 
upon  him. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  Jacob  sent  his  sons 
away  uj)  in  the  north  country  to  pasture  their 
flocks,  and  by  and  by  the  mails  got  irregular, 
and  he  wondered  if  anything  was  the  matter, 
because  of  his  not  hearing  from  them.  So  he 
sent  Joseph  to  look  into  the  matter,  and,  just 
like  a  boy,  he  started  off  through  the  vilest, 
rockiest,  dustiest  country  in  Asia,  tricked  out 
in  his  trotting  harness — gotten  up  regardless  of 
expense — arrayed  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  his 
beautiful  claw-hammer  coat  of  many  colours. 

When  the  other  boys  saw  him  coming  they 
said,  "  Lo,  here  is  the  dreamer — let  us  kill 
him."  But  Reuben  pleaded  with  tender  elo- 
quence for  his  innocent  brother,  and  said,  '*'  Oh, 
pity  him !"  "Wherefore  they  pitted  him.  And 
the  selfsame  pit  that  they  pitted  him  in  is  here 
in  this  place,  even  to  this  day.  And  here  it 
will  remain  until  the  next  detachment  of  image- 
breakers  and  torab-desecrators  arrives  from  the 
Quaker  City  excursion,  and  they  will  infallibly 
dig  it  up  and  carry  it  away  with  them.  For 
behold  iu  them  no  reverence  for  the  solemn 
monuments  of  the  past,  and  wheresover  they 
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go  they  destroy  and  spare  not.  Then  the  breth- 
ren sold  Joseph  to  some  Ishmaelites,  at  tlie 
ruling  rates,  ten  per  cent,  off  for  cash,  and 
dabbled  his  coat  in  the  blood  of  a  kid,  and  sent 
it  to  their  father,  who  rent  his  garments  and 
believed  that  his  boy,  the  jewel  of  his  heart 
and  the  joy  of  his  old  age,  was  gone  from  him 
to  return  no  more  for  ever. 

The  Ishmaelites  took  Joseph  into  Egypt  and 
sold  him  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  the  King's 
household,  and  lost  money  on  him,  which  served 
them  right.  Joseph  became  foreman  of  Poti- 
l)har's  affairs,  and  prospered  greatly.  He  had 
the  run  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  was 
trusted  to  the  utmost.  He  got  into  trouble 
with  Potiphar's  wife  at  last,  and  both  gave  their 
versions  of  the  affair,  but  the  lady's  was  plau- 
sible, and  Joseph's  was  most  outrageously 
shaky.  So  they  threw  him  into  prison,  and  he 
stayed  there  two  years.  He  got  to  eating  too 
much,  and  consequently  he  got  to  dreaming. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  other  pri- 
soners. They  all  wanted  their  dreams  inter- 
jn-eted.  This  was  Joseph's  strong  suit.  The 
interpretations  proved  correct.  It  came  to 
Pharaoh's  ears,  after  a  while,  and,  most  luckily, 
just  at  the  time  when  he  had  a  couple  of  cu- 
rious dreams  himself,  and  had  run  so  short  of 
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dreaming  material  that  he  dreamt  them  over 
again,  which  astonished  him.  Josej)h  en- 
lightened him.  He  said,  '•'  Sire,  your  dreama 
signify  that  there  are  going  to  be  seven  years 
of  extraordinary  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  they 
will  be  followed  by  a  howling  famine  that  will 
distress  the  whole  world  for  full  seven  years." 
Then  he  closed  one  eye  and  looked  exceed- 
ingly shrewd  out  of  the  other,  after  tlie  manner 
of  a  man  who  knoweth  that  which  he  is  about, 
and  said,  "  Behold  thou  and  thy  servant  can 
crather  together  divers  and  sundrv  shekels  out 
of  this  thing ;  let  us  bear  the  market  and  buy 
ao-ainst  the  season  of  famine."  And  Pharaoh 
said,  "  I  perceive  that  thou  art  none  of  them 
that  know  not  to  come  in  when  it  doth  rain ; 
behold,  it  shall  be  even  as  thou  sayest." 

Wherefore  he  made  Joseph  ruler  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  gave  unto  him  chariots  and 
horses,  and  servants  to  wait  upon  him;  and 
clothed  him  in  sumptuous  garments,  where- 
unto  the  coat  of  many  colours  was  not  so  much 
as  a  circumstance.  Then  did  Joseph  show 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  beared  the 
market,  and  bought  all  the  corn  that  was  to  be 
raised  in  Egypt  for  seven  years  to  come,  and 
stored  it  away.  And  when  the  first  year  of  the 
famine  was  approaching  he  bought  again  a    six 
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months,  buyers'  option,  and  surprised  the  boys 
very  greatly,  for  when  he  called  his  stocks  they 
could  not  deliver.  In  that  day  many  a  man 
sold  short,  and  Joseph  had  them  on  the  hip,  and 
their  names  were  posted,  and  they  forfeited 
their  seats  in  the  Board.  And  durincc  all  those 
years  of  famine,  ships  came  from  far  countries 
that  were  in  distress,  and  lo,  the  corn  that 
Joseph  bought  at  forty  cents  he  sold  it  unto 
them  at  seven  dollars  and  a  half.  Before  a 
time  and  a  half  or  two  times  had  jiassed  over 
their  heads  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  owned  about 
two-thirds  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
if  Pharaoh  could  have  dreamed  one  more  dream 
and  got  Joseph  to  interpret  it  they  Avould  have 
shortly  owned  the  balance  of  it. 

By  and  by  Joseph  sent  two  of  his  sons  down 
to  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  Joseph  knew  them, 
but  never  let  on.  He  called  them  spies,  and 
blackguarded  them  until  he  had  about  got  even 
■with  them  for  selling  him  out,  and  then  he  sold 
them  out,  hid  their  money  in  their  sacks,  and 
sent  them  home.  But  he  held  on  to  Simeon 
and  bound  him.  He  appeared  to  have  a  special 
grudge  against  Simeon,  and  crowded  him  all 
he  could  until  they  brought  down  Benjamin, 
the  one  they  had  left  at  home.  So  he  made  it 
lively  for  Simeon. 
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Jiicob  was  sore  distressed  when  he  heard  the 
news,  but,  as  the  boys  had  only  brought  one 
sack  of  corn  apiece,  after  travelling  all  the  way 
to  Egypt  they  necessarily  ran  out  shortly, 
and  were  morally  obliged  to  go  again.  Jacob 
nerved  his  heart  and  parted  with  his  young 
boy. 

The  brethren  saw  Joseph  again,  and  again 
he  knew  them,  and  said  no  word.  They  got 
their  corn  and  went  away,  but  once  more  they 
got  into  trouble.  Young  Benjamin,  with  the 
artless  simplicity  of  youth,  nipped  a  silver  cup, 
and  the  servant  of  Joseph  found  it  in  his  sack. 
Then  there  was  a  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  They  had  to  go  back, 
though,  to  the  palace,  and  then  came  the 
climax  of  Joseph's  stirring  drama  !  While  the 
sorrowing  strangers  stood  with  bowed  head 
before  the  mighty  lord  of  Egypt,  he  fell  upon 
Benjamin's  neck  and  cried,  "  Ha !  the  straw- 
berry upon  your  left  arm?  It  is!  it  is  my 
long-lost  brother !  "     (Slow  music.) 

Forgiven,  and  the  past  forgotten,  the  breth- 
ren of  Joseph  rejoiced  with  a  joy  they  had 
never  known  before.  A  feast  was  spread,  and, 
surrounded  by  th£  grandeur  of  princely  Egypt, 
they  partook  of  the  squarest  meal  that  had 
passed  their  lips  since  the  day  that  the  famine 
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lime  upon  the  land.  Let  us  draw  the  curtain 
Bver  this  sacred  family  blow-out.  It  was 
splendid  and  cordial,  and  never  cost  the 
brethren  a  cent. 

One  day  old  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
saw  a  caravan  winding  its  long  line  over  the 
hills — a  caravan  like  unto  the  caravans  that 
bear  princes  and  their  goods.  And  when  it 
came  nigh,  behold,  his  sons  were  with  it,  and 
they  said, — "  These  are  for  thee ;  for,  lo,  Jo- 
seph thy  son  liveth,  and  is  lord  all  over  the 
land  of  Egypt."  The  joy  of  Jacob,  and  the 
words  that  he  spake,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  book  that  is  called  Gene- 
sis ?  So  Jacob  went  down  into  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  tripped  and  fell  upon  Joseph's 
neck;  but  Joseph  caught  him  all  right,  and 
said,  "  Go  slow,  governor ; "  and  from  that 
hour  the  happiness  of  Jacob  was  complete. 
Through  Joseph  he  and  his  sons  were  honoured 
in  the  land  all  their  days ;  and  they  prospered 
mightily,  and  never  knew  sorrow  any  more. 

So  ends  the  story  of  Joseph — the  most 
touching  and  beautiful,  and  also  the  most 
dramatic,  in  the  Old  Testament.  Of  all  the 
patriarchs  Joseph  was  the  noblest.  In  his 
perfect  character  one  can  find  no  flaw.  From 
his  boyhood  onward  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
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was  both  great  and  good.  At  one  time  or 
another  of  their  lives  the  other  patriarchs  did 
things  that  were  not  entirely  creditable,  but 
Joseph's  record  was  clear  from  the  beginning 
even  unto  the  end. 

I  will  go  down  into  this  gloomy  pit  hia 
brethren  cast  hira  into  thirty -five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  drink  to  his  honoured  memory 
a  cup  of  its  waters  mingled  with  certain  drops 
of  the  curious  cordial  I  have  brought  hither 
from  the  strange  lands  that  are  beyond  the  sea. 
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XXVII. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LAST. 

TV/r AKK  TWAIN  attends  one  of  General 
Grant's  levees,  and  writes  thus  instruc- 
tively of  it.     It  will  interest  our  fashionable 
lady  readers. 

At  General  Grant's  reception,  tlie  other 
night,  the  most  fashionably  dressed  lady  was 
Mrs.  G.  C.  She  wore  a  pink  satin  dress,  plain 
in  front,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  rake  to  it — 
to  the  train,  I  mean ;  it  was  said  to  be  two  or 
three  yards  long.  One  could  see  it  creeping 
along  the  floor  some  little  time  after  the  woman 
Avas  gone.  Mrs.  C.  wore  also  a  white  bodice, 
cut  bias,  with  Pompadour  sleeves,  flounced 
with  ruches  ;  low  neck,  with  the  inside  hand- 
kerchief not  visible,  with  white  kid  gloves. 
She  had  on  a  pearl  necklace,  which  glinted 
lonely,  higli  up  the  midst  of  that  barren  waste 
of  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  hair  was  frizzled 
into  a  tangled  cliapparel,  forward  of  her  ears ; 
aft  it  was  drawn  togetlicr,  and  compactly  bound 
and  i^laited  into  a  stump  like  a  pony's  tail,  and 
furthermore  was  canted  upward  at  a  sharp  an- 
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gle,  and  ingeniously  supported  by  a  red  velvet 
crupper,  whose  forward  extremity  was  made 
fast  with  a  half-hitch  around  a  hairpin  on  the 
top  of  her  head.  Her  whole  top  hamper  was 
neat  and  becoming.  She  had  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion when  she  first  came,  but  it  faded  out 
by  degrees  in  a  most  unaccountable  way.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  lost  for  good.  I  found  the  most 
of  it  on  ray  shoulder  afterward.  (I  had  been 
standing  near  the  door  when  she  had  been 
squeezing  out  with  the  throng.)  There  were 
other  fashionable  ladies  present,  of  course,  but 
I  only  took  notes  of  one  as  a  specimen.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  ladies,  and  I 
would  gladly  enlarge  upon  it  were  I  able  to  do 
it  justice. 
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XXVIT. 
MKDI^VAL    ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HE  SECRET  KEVEALED. 

TT  was  night.  Stillness  reigned  in  the 
•*"  grand  old  feudal  castle  of  Klugenstein. 
The  year  1222  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Far 
away  up  in  the  tallest  of  the  castle's  towers  a 
single  light  glimmered.  A  secret  council  was 
being  held  there.  The  stern  old  lord  of 
Klugenstein  sat  in  a  chair  of  state  meditating. 
Presently  he  said,  with  a  tender  accent — 

"  My  daughter !" 

A  young  man  of  noble  presence,  clad  from 
head  to  heel  in  knightly  mail,  answered — 

"  Speak,  father  I" 

"  My  daughter,  the  time  is  come  for  the 
revealing  of  the  mystery  that  hath  puzzled  all 
your  young  life.  Know,  then,  that  it  had  its 
birth  in  the  matters  which  I  shall  now  unfold. 
My  brother  Ulrich  is  the  great  Duke  of  Bran- 
denburgh.      Our    father,    on    his    death-bed, 
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decreed  that  if  no  son  were  born  to  Ulrich 
the  succession  should  pass  to  my  house,  pro- 
vided a  son  were  born  to  me.  And  further, 
in  case  no  son  were  born  to  either,  but  only 
daughters,  then  the  succession  should  pass  to 
Ulrich's  daughter  if  she  proved  stainless ;  if 
she  did  not,  my  daughter  should  succeed  if 
she  retained  a  blameless  name.  And  so  I  and 
my  old  wife  here  prayed  fervently  for  the 
good  boon  of  a  son,  but  the  prayer  was  vain. 
You  were  born  to  us.  I  was  in  despair.  I 
saw  the  mighty  prize  slipping  from  my  grasp, 
the  splendid  dream  vanishing  away.  And  I 
had  been  so  hopeful !  Five  years  had  Ulrich 
lived  in  wedlock,  and  yet  his  wife  had  borne 
no  heir  of  either  sex. 

"  '  But  hold,'  I  said :  *  all  is  not  lost.'  A 
saving  scheme  had  shot  athwart  my  brain. 
You  were  born  at  midnight.  Only  the  leech, 
the  nurse,  and  six  waiting-women  knew  your 
sex.  I  hanged  them  every  one  before  an  hour 
sped.  Next  morning  all  the  barony  went 
mad  with  rejoicing  over  the  proclamation  that 
a  son  was  born  to  Klugenstein,  an  heir  to 
mighty  Brandenburgh  I  And  well  the  secret 
has  been  kept.  Your  mother's  own  sister 
nursed  your  infancy,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward we  feared  nothing. 
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"  When  you  were  ten  years  old  a  daugliter 
was  born  to  Ulrich.  We  grieved,  but  hoped 
for  good  results  from  measles,  or  physicians,  or 
other  natural  enemies  of  infancy,  but  were 
always  disappointed.  She  lived,  she  throve — 
Heaven's  malison  upon  her  !  But  it  is  nothing. 
We  are  safe.  For,  ha  ha !  have  we  not  a 
son  ?  And  is  not  our  son  the  future  Duke  ? 
Our  well-beloved  Conrad,  is  it  not  so  ? — for, 
woman  of  eight-and-twenty  years  as  you  are, 
my  child,  none  other  name  than  that  hath  ever 
fallen  to  i/ou  ! 

"  Now  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  age  hath 
laid  its  hand  upon  my  brother,  and  he  waxes 
feeble.  The  cares  of  state  do  tax  him  sore. 
Therefore  he  wills  that  you  shall  come  to  him 
and  be  already  Duke  in  act,  though  not  yet  in 
name.  Your  servitors  are  ready — you  journey 
forth  to-night. 

Now  listen  well.  Remember  every  word  I 
say.  There  is  a  law  as  old  as  Germany,  that  if 
any  woman  sit  for  a  single  instant  in  the  great 
ducal  chair  before  she  hath  been  absolutely 
crowned  in  presence  of  the  people  she  shall 
DIE !  So  heed  my  words.  Pretend  humility. 
Pronounce  your  judgments  from  the  Premier's 
chair,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
Do  thi6  until  you  are  crowned  and  safe.     It  is 
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not  likely  that  your  sex  -will  ever  be  dis- 
covered, but  still  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
make  all  tilings  as  safe  as  may  be  in  this 
treacherous  earthly  life." 

"  Oh,  my  father,  is  it  for  this  my  life  hath 
been  a  lie  ?  Was  it  that  I  might  cheat  my 
unoffending  cousin  of  her  rights  ?  Spare  me, 
father,  spare  your  child  I " 

"  What,  hussy  I  Is  this  my  reward  for  the 
august  fortune  my  brain  has  wrought  for 
thee  ?  By  the  bones  of  my  father,  this  puling 
sentiment  of  thine  but  ill  accords  with  my 
humour.  Betake  thee  to  the  Duke  instantly  I 
And  beware  how  thou  meddlest  with  my  pur- 
pose!" 

Let  this  suffice  of  the  conversation.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  prayers,  the 
entreaties,  and  the  tears  of  the  gentle-natured 
girl  availed  nothing.  Neither  they  nor  anything 
could  move  the  stout  old  lord  of  Klugen- 
stein.  And  so,  at  last,  with  a  heavy  heart,  the 
daughter  saw  the  castle  gates  close  behind  her, 
and  found  herself  riding  away  in  the  darkness 
surrounded  by  a  knightly  array  of  armed  vas- 
sals and  a  brave  following  of  servants. 

The  old  baron  sat  silent  for  many  minutes 
after  his  daughter's  departure,  and  then  he 
turned  to  his  sad  wife  and  said — 
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"  Dame,  our  matters  seem  speeding  fairly. 
It  is  full  three  months  since  I  sent  the  shrewd 
and  handsome  Count  Detzin  on  his  devilish 
mission  to  my  brother's  daughter  Constance. 
If  he  fail  we  are  not  wholly  safe,  but  if  he  do 
succeed  no  power  can  bar  our  girl  from  being 
Duchess  e'en  though  ill  fortune  should  decree 
she  never  should  be  Duke !" 

"  My  heart  is  full  of  bodings,  yet  all  may 
still  be  well." 

"  Tush,  woman !  Leave  the  owls  to  croak. 
To  bed  with  ye,  and  dream  of  Brandenburgb 
and  grandeur ! " 


CHAPTER  IT. 

FESTIVITY  ASD  TEAKS 

Q IX  days  after  the  occurrences  related  in  the 
*^  above  chapter,  the  brilliant  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Brandenburgh  was  resplendent  with 
military  pageantry,  and  noisy  with  the  re- 
joicings of  loyal  multitudes,  for  Conrad,  the 
young  heir  to  the  crown,  was  come.  The  old 
Duke's  heart  was  full  of  happiness,  for  Con- 
rad's handsome  person  and  graceful  bearing 
had  won  his  lovo  at  once.     The  great  halls  ot 
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the  palace  ivere  thronged  with  nobles,  who 
welcomed  Conrad  bravely ;  and  so  bright  and 
happy  did  all  things  seem  that  he  felt  his  fears 
and  sorrows  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
a  comforting  contentment. 

But  in  a  remote  apartment  of  the  palace  a 
scene  of  a  different  nature  was  transpiring. 
By  a  window  stood  the  Duke's  only  child,  the 
Lady  Constance.  Her  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  and  full  of  tears.  She  was  alone. 
Presently  she  fell  to  weeping  anew,  and  said 
aloud — 

"  The  villain  Detzin  is  gone — has  fled  the 
dukedom !  I  could  not  believe  it  at  first,  but, 
alas !  it  is  too  true.  And  I  loved  him  so.  I 
dared  to  love  him  though  I  knew  the  Duke  my 
fiither  would  never  let  me  wed  him.  I  loved 
him — but  now  I  hate  him !  With  all  my  soul 
I  hate  him !  Oh,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  am  lost,  lost,  lost !     I  shall  go  mad  I 


CHAPTER  III. 

TUE  PLOT   TUICKEX3. 


A     FEW  months  drifted  by.     All  men  pub 
■*■  ^     lished  the  praises  of  the  young  Con- 
rad's government,  and  extolled  the  wisdom  of 
his  judgments,  the   mercifulness  of  his   sen- 
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tences,  and  the  modesty  with  which  he  bore 
himself  in  his  great  office.  The  okl  Duke 
soon  gave  everything  into  liis  hands^  and  sat 
apart  and  listened  with  proud  satisfaction  while 
his  heir  delivered  the  decrees  of  tlie  crown 
from  the  seat  of  the  premier.  It  seemed  plain 
that  one  so  loved  and  praised  and  honoured  of 
all  men  as  Conrad  was  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  haj)py.  But,  strangely  enough,  lie  was 
not.  For  he  saw  with  dismay  that  the  Prin- 
cess Constance  had  begun  to  love  him  !  The 
love  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  happy  for- 
tune for  him,  but  this  was  freighted  with  dan- 
ger! And  he  saw,  moreover,  that  the  de- 
lighted Duke  had  discovered  his  daughter's 
passion  likewise,  and  was  already  dreaming  of 
a  marriage.  Every  day  somewhat  of  the  deep 
sadness  that  had  been  in  the  princess's  face 
faded  away ;  every  day  hope  and  animation 
beamed  brighter  from  her  eye ;  and  by  and  by 
even  vagrant  smiles  visited  the  face  that  had 
been  so  troubled. 

Conrad  Was  appalled.  He  bitterly  cursed 
himself  for  having  yielded  to  the  instinct  tliat 
had  made  him  seek  the  companionship  of  one 
of  his  own  sex  when  he  was  new  and  a  stranger 
in  the  palace — when  he  was  sorrowful  and 
yearned   for  a  sympathy  such  as  only  women 
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can  give  or  feel.  He  now  began  to  avoid  his 
cousin.  But  this  only  made  matters  worse, 
for,  naturally  enough,  the  more  he  avoided 
her  the  more  she  cast  herself  in  his  way.  He 
marvelled  at  this  at  first,  and  next  it  startled 
him.  The  girl  haunted  him  ;  she  hunted  him; 
she  happened  upon  him  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day.  She 
seemed  singularly  anxious.  There  was  surely 
a  mystery  somewhere. 

This  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  All  the 
world  was  talking  about  it.  The  Duke  was 
beginning  to  look  perplexed.  Poor  Conrad 
was  becoming  a  very  ghost  through  dread  and 
dire  distress.  One  day  as  he  was  emerging 
from  a  private  ante-room  attached  to  the  pic- 
ture gallery  Constance  confronted  him,  and, 
seizing  both  his  hands  in  hers,  exclaimed — 

"Oh,  why  do  you  avoid  me?  What  have 
I  done — what  have  I  said,  to  lose  your  kind 
opinion  of  me — for  surely  I  had  it  once  ?  Con- 
rad, do  not  despise  me,  but  pity  a  tortured 
heart  ?  I  cannot,  cannot  hold  the  words  un- 
spoken longer,  lest  they  kill  me — I  love 
YOU,  Conrad  ^  There,  despise  me  if  you 
must,  but  they  would  be  uttered  !  '* 

Conrad  was  speechless.  Constance  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then,  misinterpreting  hig 
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silence,  a  wild  gladness  flamed  In  her  eyes, 
^nd  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
said — 

"You  relent!  you  relent!  You  ca7i  love 
me — you  will  love  me  !  Oh,  say  you  wili,  my 
own,  my  worshipped  Conrad  ! 

Conrad  groaned  aloud.  A  sickly  pallor 
overspread  his  countenance,  and  he  trembled 
like  an  aspen.  Presently,  in  desperation,  he 
thrust  the  poor  girl  from  him,  and  cried — 

"  You  know  not  what  you  ask  !  It  is  for 
ever  and  ever  Impossible  ! "  And  then  he  fled 
like  a  criminal,  and  left  the  princess  stupefied 
with  amazement.  A  minute  afterward  she 
was  crying  and  sobbing  there,  and  Conrad  was 
crying  and  sobbing  in  hia  chamber.  Both 
were  in  despair.  Both  saw  ruin  staring  them 
in  the  face. 

By  and  by  Constance  rose  slowly  to  her  feet 
and  moved  away,  saying — 

"  To  think  that  he  was  despising  my  love  at 
the  very  moment  that  I  thought  it  was  melting 
his  cruel  heart !  I  hate  him !  He  spurned 
me — did  this  man — he  spurned  me  from  hiro 
like  a  dos !  '* 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  AWFUL  REVELATION, 

TIME  passed  ou,  A  settled  sadness  rested 
once  more  upon  the  countenance  of  tlip. 
ixood  Duke's  dausrliter.  She  and  Conrad  wero. 
seen  together  no  more  now.  The  Duke  p;rieved 
at  this.  But  as  the  weeks  wore  away  Con- 
rad's colour  came  back  to  his  cheeks,  and  his 
old-time  vivacity  to  his  eye,  and  he  adminis- 
tered the  government  with  a  clear  and  steadily 
ripening  wisdom. 

Presently  a  strange  whisper  began  to  be 
heard  about  the  palace.  It  grew  louder:  it 
spread  farthei'.  The  gossips  of  the  city  got 
hold  of  it.  It  swept  the  dukedom.  And  this 
»s  what  the  whisper  said — 

"  The  Lady  Constance  hath  given  birth  to 
a  child!" 

When  the  lora  oi  Klugenstein  heard  it  he 
swung  his  plumed  helmet  thrice  around  his 
head  and  shouted — 

"  Long  live  Duke  Conrad  ! — for  lo,  his  crown 
is  sure  from  this  day  forward!  Detzin  has 
done  liis  errand  well,  and  the  good  scoundrel 
ehall  be  rewarded  I" 

M 
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And  he  spread  the  tidings  far  and  wide,  and 
for  eight-and-forty  hours  no  soul  in  all  the 
barony  but  did  dance  and  sing,  carouse  and 
illuminate,  to  celebrate  the  great  event,  and 
all  at  proud  and  happy  old  Klugenstein's 
expense. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FRIGHTFUL  CATASTROPHE. 

THE  trial  was  at  hand.  All  the  great 
lords  and  barons  of  Brandenburgh  were 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  ducal 
l)alace.  No  space  was  left  unoccupied  where 
there  was  room  for  a  spectator  to  stand  or  sit. 
Conrad,  clad  in  purple  and  ermine,  sat  in  the 
premier's  chair,  and  on  either  side  sat  the  great 
judges  of  the  realm.  The  old  Duke  had 
sternly  commanded  that  the  trial  of  his 
daughter  should  proceed  without  favour,  and 
then  had  taken  to  his  bed  broken-hearted. 
His  days  were  numbered.  Poor  Conrad  had 
begged,  as  for  his  very  life,  that  he  might  be 
spared  the  misery  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
his  cousin's  crime,  but  it  did  not  avil. 

The    saddest   heart    in  all    that   great   as- 
semblaore  was  in  Conrad's  breast. 
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The  gladdest  was  in  his  father's,  for,  un- 
known to  his  daughter  "Conrad,"  the  old 
Baron  Klugenstein  was  come,  and  was  among 
the  crowd  of  nobles,  triumphant  in  the  swell- 
ing fortunes  of  his  house. 

After  the  heralds  had  made  due  proclama- 
tion  and  the  other  preliminaries  had  followed, 
the  venerable  Lord  Chief  Justice  said^ 
"  Prisoner,  stand  forth  !  " 

The  unhappy  princess  rose,  and  stood  un- 
veiled before  the  vast  multitude.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  continued — 

"  Most  noble  lady,  before  the  great  judges 
of  this  realm  it  hath  been  charged  and  proven 
that  out  of  holy  wedlock  your  Grace  hath 
given  birth  unto  a  child,  and  by  our  ancient 
law  the  penalty  Is  death  excepting  in  one  sole 
contingency,  whereof  his  Grace  the  acting 
Duke,  our  good  Lord  Conrad,  will  advertise 
you  in  his  solemn  sentence  now;  wherefore 
give  heed." 

Conrad  stretched  forth  the  reluctant  sceptre, 
and  in  the  self-same  moment  the  womanly 
heart  beneath  his  robe  yearned  pityingly  to- 
ward the  doomed  prisoner,  and  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes.  He  opene<l  his  lips  to  speak, 
but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  quickly — 

Not  there,  your  Grace,  not  there !      It  ia 
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not  lawful  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  any 
if  the   ducal   line   save    from  the  ducal 

THRONE ! " 

A  shudder  went  to  the  heart  of  poor  Conrad, 
and  a  tremor  shook  the  iron  frame  of  his  old 
father  likewise.  Conrad  had  not  been 
CROWNED — dared  he  profane  the  throne  ?  He 
hesitated  and  turned  pale  with  fear.  But  it 
must  be  done.  Wondering  eyes  were  already 
upon  him.  They  would  be  suspicious  eyes  if 
he  hesitated  longer.  He  ascended  the  throne. 
Presently  he  stretched  forth  the  sceptre  again, 
and  said — 

"  Prisoner,  in  tlie  name  of  our  sovereign 
lord  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Brandenburgh,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  solemn  duty  that  hath  devolved 
upon  me.  Give  heed  to  my  words.  By  the 
ancient  law  of  the  land,  except  you  produce 
the  partner  of  your  guilt  and  deliver  liim  up 
to  the  executioner  you  must  surely  die.  Em- 
brace this  opportunity  —  save  yourself  while 
yet  you  may.    Name  the  father  of  your  child  !  " 

A  solemn  hush  fell  upon  the  great  court 
— a  silence  so  profound  that  men  could  hear 
their  own  hearts  beat.  Then  tlie  i)rincess 
slowly  turned,  with  eyes  gleaming  witli  hate, 
and  pointing  lier  finger  straight  at  Conrad,  said — 

"  Thou  art  the  man  !  " 
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An  appalling  conviction  of  his  helples> 
hopeless  peril  struck  a  chill  to  Conrad's  heart 
like  the  chill  of  death  itself.  What  power 
on  earth  could  save  him  !  To  disprove  the 
charge  he  must  reveal  that  he  was  a  woman, 
and  for  an  uncrowned  woman  to  sit  in  the 
ducal  chair  was  death  !  At  one  and  the  same 
moment  he  and  his  grim  old  father  swooned 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

•  •  «  *  » 

The  remainder  of  this  thrilling  and  event- 
ful story  will  XOT  be  found  in  this  or  any  other 
publication,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  got  my  hero  (or 
heroine)  into  such  a  particularly  close  place 
that  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  ever  going  to  get 
him  (or  her)  out  of  it  again,  and  therefore  I 
will  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business, 
and  leave  that  person  to  get  out  the  best  way 
that  offers — or  else  stay  there.  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  easy  enough  to  straighten  out 
that  little  difficulty,  but  it  looks  different  now. 
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THAT   REMINDS    ME." 


r^ir.  MottCTh  has  a  favour  to  ash  of 
fJicse  amongst  Ids  good  friends  who  may  find 
entertainment  in  his  little  loohs  of  humour. 
-Will  they  send  him  any  witticism^   mirthful 


anecdote^  or  ^^ good  story  ' '  wliich  they  may 
tliinJc  deserving  of  preservaticn  f  '^Vit  and 
Jaimcur  are  of  no  particular  locality ^-  they 
are  found  in  the  oddest  places^  and  often 
occur  when  least  expected.  §ood  joTses  ars 
not  made  to  order.  S/he  only  thing  tluct  can 
le  done  is  to  COllGCt  them  whenever  they  may 
occur. 

"THAT  REMINDS  ME"  are  the  first 
words  with  which  many  a  good  story  has  heen 
^^ capped/'  or  seconded^  dy  07ie  still  hetter. 
Perhaps  the  looh  now  in  the  reader's  hand 
yiay  suggest  something  of  thve  Tcind.  Will 
that  reader  hindly  send  en  his  ccntriluiicn 
to 

7-^,   d^iccadilly, 

S£cndcn . 

[over. 


rff  used  a  copy  cf  th&  dooh  will  he  sent    to 
t7h&     contributor.  Please     remember     that 

^^  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  ^^ 

Sfhis  anecdote^  just  received  from  a,  lady^ 
is  not  a  bad  one  : —  i 

^^ Sphere  was  a  report  once  that  an  earth=' 
qualce  was  about  to  visit  a  certain  part  of 
ih»  country.  S€  0^aterfamiliaSj  becomiiiy 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  boySj  sent 
them  to  a  friend  living  at  a  distance. 
37ie  day  of  the  expected  earthq^uahe  passed 
hy  ivithcut  result^  and  still  the  frightened 
inliabitants  looTced  for  it.  0ne  momingj 
Paterfamilias  received  a  note  from  his  distant 

friend    to    this    effect  :      ^  Bear  ^    send 

down  the  earthquahe  to  uSj    and  talce  away 
your  boys.  ^  ^^ 


" ^   ^^^"d  protruded  through  the  opening as 

quick  as  iightning  she  nailed  that  hand  with  her  scis- 
sors," c 

See  page  97. 
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BY  JOAQUrsr   MILLEB. 

IV/rEXICAN  Camp  was  a  nest  of  snow-wtite 
miners'  tents  huddled  down  in  a  dimple 
of  the  Sierras.  If  you  had  stood  near  the  flag- 
pole in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  on  which  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  or  lowered  on  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  the  Mustang-express^ — 
the  only  regular  thread  connecting  the  camp  with 
the  outer  worlds — and  looked  intently  west,  you 
might  have  seen,  on  a  day  of  singular  clearness, 
beyond  some  new-born  cities,  the  flash  of  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  sun.  At  your  back,  mountains  black 
with  pine  and  cedar,  then  bald  and  gray  with 
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granite,  basalt,  and  cinder,  then  white  with  ever- 
lasting snow,  had  made  you  feel  strong  and 
secure  of  intrusion  in  the  rear.  Close  about  you, 
on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  gulch,  you  had  seen 
trees  lifting  their  limbs  above  the  heads  of  thou- 
sands of  men  who  knew  for  the  time  no  other 
shelter ;  while  at  your  feet  in  the  gulch,  and  as 
far  down  as  the  eye  could  follow  it,  the  little 
muddy  stream  struggled  on  through  little  fleets 
of  tin  and  iron  pans,  great  Mexican  wooden  bowls, 
and  through  cradles,  toms,  and  sluices.  You  had 
seen  long  gray  lines  of  Mexican  mules  stringing 
around  the  mountain,  winding  into  the  camp  with 
their  heavy  burdens ;  you  had  heard  the  shouts, 
apiced  thick  with  oaths,  of  the  tawny  packers. 
You  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  axe 
on  every  hand,  for  a  new  city  had  been  born,  as 
it  were,  the  night  before,  and  this  was  its  first 
struggle-cry  and  reaching  of  uncertain  hands.  All 
day  on  either  side  the  stream  sat  a  wall  of  men 
washing  for  gold.  The  Mexican  and  the  American 
were  side  by  side  that  had  been  breast  to  breast 
at  Monterey;  the  lawyer  wrought  beside  his  client; 
the  porter  found  his  strong  arms  made  him  the 
superior  here  to  the  dainty  gent  eman.  to  whose 
wants  he  had  once  ministered 
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That  Mras  a  Democracy  pure  and  simple.  Life, 
energy,  earnestness.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
a  race  in  life  in  -vvhich  all  had  an  even  start. 
What  an  impulse  it  was  !  It  inspired  the  most 
sluggish.  It  thrilled  the  most  indifferent,  digni- 
fied and  ennobled  the  basest  soul  that  was  there. 
Mexican  Camp  has  perished,  but  it  has  left  its 
lesson — a  verdict  clear  and  unqualified  in.  favour 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  men,  without  any  re- 
commendation of  mercy  to  masters. 

Each  man,  peer  or  peon,  had  six  feet  of  ground. 
That  was  made  a  law  at  a  miners'  meeting  held 
around  the  flag-staff  the  day  it  was  raised^  at 
which  Kangaroo  Brown  presided  with  uncommon 
dignity,  considering  his  long  term  of  service  at 
Sydney,  not  to  mention  the  many  indiscretions 
laid  to  his  charge  before  leaving  his  native  coun- 
try at  his  country^s  expense,  for  his  country's 
good.  It  was  at  first  passed  that  a  miner  should 
hold  five  feet  only,  but  a  Yankee  who  had  an  im- 
commonly  rich  claim  moved  a  reconsideration, 
and  without  waiting  to  get  a  second,  made  a 
speech  and  put  his  own  motion.  This  was  his 
speech  and  motion,  delivered  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  :  "  Boys,  I  go  you  a  foot  better.  Blast  it, 
let's  give  a  fellow  enough  to  be  buried  in,  any- 
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how.     All  those  that  say  six  feet  make  it  manifest 
by  saying  aye." 

There  was  a  chorus.  "  The  ayes  have  it,  and  six 
feet  is  the  law;  and  I  now  declare  this  meeting 
adjourned  sign  die"  and  the  convict  chairman  de- 
scended from  the  pine-stump  where  he  had  stood 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  took  up  his  pick  and  pan,  and 
divested  of  his  authority  of  an  hour,  entered  his 
claim,  and  bent  his  back  to  the  toil,  as  did  the 
thousands  of  men  around  him. 

As  a  truthful  chronicler  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
Sunday  never  did  much  for  the  miner  on  the 
Pacific.  The  fault,  of  course,  was  the  mode  of  its 
observance.  But  there  is  a  promise.  The  old 
order  of  things  is  passing  away ;  most  of  the  old 
miners,  too — let  this  be  said  with  reverence — have 
passed  away  with  their  camps.  On  that  day,  as  it 
was,  all  went  to  town,  and  the  streets  became  a 
sea  of  bearded  men.  Not  a  boy,  not  a  woman  in 
sight.  On  that  day  were  perpetrated  nine-tenths 
of  the  crimes.  Provisions  for  the  week  were 
bought,  gold-dust  sold  or  sent  away  by  express  to 
the  dependent  ones  at  home,  and  then  the  miner 
gave  himself  up  often  to  the  only  diversions  the 
country  afi'orded,  cards  and  intoxication.  The 
men  of  the  Pacific  were  originally  a  peculiarly 
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grand  body  of  heroes.  The  weak  of  nerre  never 
started,  and  the  weak  of  body  died  on  the  journey 
there,  and  the  result  was  a  selection  of  men 
mighty  for  good  or  evil.  They  were  unlike  all 
other  men.  For  example,  the  noisy  border  ruffian 
of  the  Mississippi  bar-room  or  "Western  frontier 
had  no  counterpart  in  California.  The  desperado 
of  the  Pacific  disdains  words.  A  half-dozen  Ger- 
mans or  Irish  will  make  more  commotion  over  tlie 
price  of  a  glass  than  will  a  camp  of  Californians 
in  a  misunderstanding  that  ends  in  as  many 
deaths. 

^'  Are  you  heeled  ?  then  draw,"  comes  quick  as 
a  thought ;  and  unless  a  sharp  negative  is  thrown 
in  against  the  question,  shot  after  shot  follows  tiU 
some  one  falls.  "  Shootists  "  of  the  Pacific  also 
have  their  rules  of  etiquette.  In  the  face  of  a 
thousand  pictures  and  publications  to  the  con- 
trary, I  protest  that  they  rarely  carry  six-shooters 
except  when  travelling ;  and  that  it  is  considered 
in  as  bad  taste  to  display  a  pistol  as  to  enter  the 
drawing-room  wearing  spurs.  A  man  who  wears 
a  six-shooter  and  bowie-knife  publishes  himself  as 
a  verdant  immigrant,  and  is  despised  for  his  dis- 
play. 

Nor    is    the    desperado    of   the    Pacific    the 
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bearded,  uncouth  ruffian  he  is  represented.  He  is, 
in  fact,  loud  neither  in  dress  nor  in  manner ;  he 
is  partial  to  French  boots,  patronizes  the'^  barber, 
has  even  been  known  to  wear  kid  gloves,  and  is  in 
outward  appearance  a  gentleman. 

Mexican  Camp  flourished  like  a  palm  for  many 
years,  then,  like  all  placer-mining  camps,  it  began 
to  decline.  The  gold  was  washed  from  the  best 
parts  of  the  gulch,  and  the  best  men  of  the  camp, 
one  by  one,  returned  to  their  homes  in  other 
lands,  or  retired  to  camps  deeper  in  the  mountains, 
as  their  fortunes  directed.  As  the  Saxon  went 
out,  the  Celestial  came  in,  but  gave  no  new  blood 
to  the  camp.  Vacant  cabins  and  adobe  chimneys 
stood  all  up  and  down  the  gulch,  and  lizards 
sunned  themselves  upon  them  undisturbed.  The 
butcher,  the  great  autocrat  of  the  mining  camp, 
began  to  come  around  with  his  laden  mules  but 
twice  a  week  instead  of  twice  a  day.  A  bad  sign 
for  the  camp. 

But  there  was  one  cabin  that  was  never  vacant ; 
it  stood  apart  from  town,  on  the  brown  hillside, 
and  as  it  was  one  of  the  first,  so  it  promised  to  be 
the  last  of  the  camp.  It  always  had  an  ugly  bull- 
dog tied  to  the  door,  and  was  itself  a  low,  sus- 
picious-looking structure  that  year  by  year  sank 
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lower  as  the  grass  grew  taller  around  it^  till  it 
seemed  trying  to  hide  in  the  chaparral.  It  had 
but  one  occupant^  a  silent,  selfish  man,  who  never 
came  out  by  day  except  to  bury  himself  alone  in 
his  claim  at  work.  Nothing  was  known  of  him  at 
all,  save  the  story  that  he  had  killed  his  partner 
in  a  gambling-house  away  back  somewhere  in '49. 
He  "was  shunned  and  feared  by.  all,  and  he  ap- 
proached and  spoke  to  no  one,  except  the  butcher, 
the  grocer,  and  express-man ;  and  to  these  only 
briefly,  on  business.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
old  outcast  known  as  "  Forty-nine  Jimmy  "  some- 
times sat  on  the  bank  and  talked  to  the  murderer 

vrork  in  his  claim.  It  was  even  said  that  Forty- 
nine  was  on  fair  terms  with  the  dog  at  the  door; 
but  as  this  was  doubted  by  the  man  who  kept  the 
only  saloon  now  remaining  in  Mexican  Camp, 
and  who  was  consequently  an  authority,  the 
report  was  not  believed. 

Let  it  be  here  observed  that  when  a  mining 
camp  sinks  to  the  chronic  state  of  decay  that  this 
now  presented,  the  men  remaining  in  it,  as  a  rule, 
are  idlers,  and  by  no  means  representative  miners. 
Their  relation  to   the  real,  living,   wide-awake, 

-rgetic  miner,  is  about  that  which  the  miserable 
iudians  that  consent  to  settle  on  a  reservation 
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bear  to  the  wild  sons  of  the  woods,  who  retire  be» 
fore  their  foes  to  the  mountains. 

This  solitary  man  of  the  savage  dog  was  known 
as  the  ''The  Gopher/'  That  was  not  the  name 
given  him  by  his  parents ;  but  it  was  the  name 
Mexican  Camp  had  given  him,  a  generation  before, 
and  it  was  now  the  only  name  by  which  he  was 
known.  The  amount  of  gold  which  he  had 
hoarded  and  hidden  away  in  that  dismal  old  cabins 
through  years  and  years  of  incessant  toil,  was 
computed  to  be  enormous. 

Year  after  year  the  grass  stole  farther  down 
from  the  hilltops  to  which  it  had  been  driven,  as 
it  were,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  camp :  at 
last  it  environed  the  few  remaining  cabins,  as  if 
they  were  besieged,  and  it  stood  up  tall  and  un- 
disturbed in  the  only  remaining  street.  Still 
regularly  three  times  a  day  the  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  Gopher's  cabin,  and  the  bull-dog  kept 
unbroken  sentry  at  the  door, 

A  quartz  lead  had  been  struck  a  little  way 
farther  up  the  gulch,  and  a  rival  town  established. 
The  proprietors  named  the  new  camp  "Orodel- 
phi,^'  but  the  man  of  the  saloon  of  Mexican  Camp, 
who  always  insisted  he  was  born  a  genius,  called 
it  "  Hogem."     It  stuck  like  wax,  and  "  Hogcm  " 
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« 

is  the  only  name  by  which  the  little  town  is 
known  to  this  day. 

One  evening  there  was  consternation  among  the 
idlers  of  Mexican  Camp.  It  was  announced  that 
the  last  saloon  was  to  be  removed  to  Hogem.  A 
remonstrance  was  talked  of;  but  when  a  man 
known  as  the  "  Judge,"  from  his  calm  demeanor 
in  the  face  of  the  gravest  trouble,  urged  that  the 
calamity  was  not  so  great  after  all,  since  each 
man  could  easily  transport  his  blankets  and  fry- 
ing-pan to  the  vacant  cabins  of  Hogem,  no  more 
was  said. 

The  next  winter  The  Gopher  was  left  utterly 
alone,  and  in  the  January  Spring  that  followed, 
the  grass  and  clover  crept  down  strong  and  thick 
from  the  hills,  and  spread  in  a  pretty  carpet  across 
the  unmeasured  streets  of  the  once  populous  and 
prosperous  Mexican  Camp.  Little  gray  horned 
toads  sunned  themselves  on  the  great  flat  rocks 
that  had  served  for  hearth-stones,  and  the  wild 
hop-vines  clambered  up  and  across  the  toppling 
and  shapeless  chimneys. 

About  this  time  a  closely-contested  election 
drew  near.  It  was  a  bold  and  original  thought  of 
a  candidate  to  approach  The  Gopher  and  solicit 
his  vote.      His  friends  shook  their  heads,  but  his 
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case  was  desperate,  and  he  ventured  down  upon 
the  old  gray  cabin,  hiding  in  the  grass  and 
chaparral.  The  dog  protested,  and  the  office- 
seeker  was  proceeding  to  knock  his  ugly  teeth 
down  his  throat  with  a  pick-handle,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  he  found  the  muzzle  of  a  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun  in  his  face.  The  candidate  did 
not  stay  to  urge  his  claims,  and  The  Gopher's 
politics  remained  a  mystery. 

I  know  but  one  more  incident  that  broke  the 
dreary  monotony  iirthe  life  of  this  selfish  and  singu- 
lar man.  One  dark  night  two  men  of  questionable 
character  were  found  in  the  trail,  trying  to  drag 
themselves  to  Hogem.  They  were  riddled  with 
shot  like  a  tom-iron.  They  had  been  prospecting 
around  for  The  Gopher's  gold,  and  had  received 
their  "  baptism  of  fire  "  in  attempting  to  descend 
his  chimney. 

Here  in  this  'land  of  the  sun  the  days  trench 
deep  into  the  nights  of  northern  countries,  and 
birds  and  beasts  retire  before  the  sunset :  a  habit 
which  the  transplanted  Saxon  declines  to  adopt. 

Some  idlers  sat  at  sunset  on  the  verandah  of  the 
saloon  at  Hogem,  looking  down  the  gulch  as  the 
manzanita  smoke  curled  up  from  the  Gopher's 
cabin. 
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There  is  an  hour  when  the  best  that  is  in  man 

comes  to  the  surface  ;  sometimes  the  outcroppings 
are  not  promising  of  any  great  inner  wealth ;  but 
the  indications,  •whatever  they  may  be,  are  not 
false.  It  is  dulse  and  drift  coming  to  the  surface 
when  the  storm  of  the  day  is  over.  Yet  the  best 
thoughts  are  never  uttered :  often  because  no  fit 
words  are  found  to  array  them  in ;  of tener  because 
no  fit  ear  is  found  to  receive  them. 

A  sailor  broke  silence  :  "  Looks  like  a  Feejee 
camp  on  a  South  Sea  island." 

"  Eobinson  Crusoe — the  last  man  of  Mexican 
Camp — ^the  last  rose  of  summer."  This  was  said 
by  a  young  man  who  had  sent  some  verses  to  the 
Hang  town  ]Veekly. 

"  Looks  to  me,  in  its  crow's  nest  of  chaparral, 
like  the  lucky  ace  of  spades/'  added  a  man  who 
sat  apart  contemplating  the  wax  under  the  nail  of 
his  right  forefinger. 

The  school-master  here  picked  up  the  ace  of 
hearts,  drew  out  his  pencil  and  figured  rapidly. 

"  There  V  he  cried,  flourishing  the  card,  "I  put 
it  at  an  ounce  a  day  for  eighteen  years,  and  that  is 
the  result."  The  figures  astonished  them  all.  It 
was  decided  that  the  old  miser  had  at  least  a  mule- 
load  of  gold  in  his  cabin. 

2—2 
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"  It  is  my  opinion/^  said  the  Squire,  who  was 
small  of  stature,  and  consequently  insolent  and 
impertinent,  "  he  had  ought  to  be  taken  up,  tried, 
and  hang  for  killing  his  partner  in  '49." 

"  The  time  has  run  out,"  said  the  coroner,  who 
now  came  up,  adjusting  a  tall  hat  to  which  he 
was  evidently  not  accustomed ;  "  the  time  for 
such  cases,  by  the  law  made  and  provided  has  run 
out,  and  it  is  my  opinion  it  can't  be  did/' 

Not  long  after  this  it  was  discovered  that  The 
Gopher  was  not  at  work.  Then  it  came  out  that 
he  was  very  ill,  and  that  old  Forty-nine  was  seen 
to  enter  his  cabin. 

Early  one  frosty  morning  in  the  fall  following, 
old  Forty-nine  Jimmy  sat  by  the  door  of  the  only 
saloon  at  Hogem.  He  held  an  old  bull-dog  by  a 
tow-string,  and  both  man  and  dog  were  pictures 
of  distress  as  they  shivered  from  the  keen  cold 
wind  that  came  pitching  down  from  the  snow- 
peaks.  As  I  approached,  the  man  shivered  till 
his  teeth  chattered,  and  clutching  at  the  string, 
looked  helplessly  over  his  shoulder  at  the  uncom- 
promising bar-keeper,  who  had  just  arisen  and 
opened  the  door  to  let  out  the  bad  odors  of  his 
den.  The  dog  shivered,  too,  and  came  up  and  sat 
down  close   enough  to  receive  the  sympathetic 
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hand  of  old  Forty- nine  on  his  broad  boivedhead. 
This  man  was  a  relic  and  a  ■vrreck.    Nearly  venty 
years  of  miner's  life  and  labour  in  the  moulains, 
interrupted  only  by  periodical  sprees,  govened  in 
their  duration  solely  by  the  results  of  hi  last 
"  clean  up  "  had  made  him  one  of  a  type  c  men 
known  only  to  the  Pacific.     True,  he  hadfailed 
to  negotiate   with  the   savage   cinnamon-taded 
vender  of  poison ;  but  he  was  no  beggar,     t  was 
simply  a  failure  to  obtain  a  Wall  Street  accanmo- 
dation  in  a  small  way.     I  doubt  if  the  tistle- 
haired  barkeeper  himself  questioned  the  bnesty 
of  Forty-nine.     It  was   merely    a    questm    of 
ability  to  pay,  and  the  decision  of  the  autocmt  had 
been  promptly  and  firmly  given  against  theappli- 
cant.     Perhaps,  in  strict  justice  to  the  redhaired 
wretch  that  washed  his  tumblers  and  watcied  for 
victims  that  frosty  morning,  I  should  stafe  that 
appearances   were  certainly  against    Fort''-nine. 
It  is  nothing  at  all  against  a  brave,  fruga  gold- 
miner,  lifting  his  heart  out  of  and  over  tie  Sier- 
ras to  a  group  awaiting  him  away  in  the  East,  to 
be  found  wearing  patches  on  his  clothes,  aid  even 
patches  on  the  patches  :  in  fact,  I  have  knowi  many 
who,  coupling  a  quaint   humour  with   economy, 
wore — neatly  stitched  on  that  portion  of  a  cer- 
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tain  firmeat  most  liable  to  wear  and  tear  when  the 
owne  had  only  boulders  and  hard  benches  to  sit 
upon-the  last  week's  flour-sack,  bearing  this  in- 
scrip  on  in  bold  black  letters  :  "  Warranted  su- 
perfie,  50  Va%"  But  Forty-nine  had  not  even  a 
patcfc  therefore  no  flour-sack,  ergo,  no  flour. 
The  Qost  certain  sign  of  the  total  wreck  of  a 
Califrnia  miner  is  the  absence  of  top-boots. 
Whe.  all  other  signs  fail,  this  one  is  infallible. 
You  -an  with  tolerable  certainty,  in  the  placer 
mine;  tell  how  a  miner's  claim  is  paying  by  the 
condiion  and  quality  of  his  top-boots.  Forty- 
nine  kd  no  boots,  only  a  pair  of  slippers  impro- 
vised from  ''  what  had  been,"  and  between  the 
top  oi  these  and  the  legs  of  his  pantaloons  there 
was  ID  compromise  across  the  naked,  cold-blue 
ankles.  These  signs,  together  with  a  buttonless 
blue  siirt  that  showed  his  hairy  bosom,  a  fright- 
ful bard,  and  hair  beneath  a  hat  that  drooped 
like  a  wilted  palm-leaf,  were  the  circumstantial 
evidemes  from  which  Judge  Barkeep  made  his 
decision. 

It  Tiould  perhaps  be  more  pleasant  for  us  all  if 
we  coild  know  that  such  men  were  a  race  to 
themsdves ;  that  they  never  saw  civilization ; 
that  tiere   never  was   a  time  when  they  Avere 
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petted  by  pretty  sisters^  and  sat^  pure  and  strong, 
the  central  figures  of  Christian  households ;  or  at 
least  "we  would  like  to  think  that  they  grew  upon 
the  border,  and  belonged  there.  But  the  truth  is, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  came  of  the  gentlest 
blood  and  life.  The  border  man,  born  and  bred 
in  storms,  never  gets  discouraged;  it  is  the  man 
of  culture,  refinement,  and  sensitive  nature  who 
falls  from  the  front  in  the  hard-fought  battles  of 
the  West. 

This  man's  brow  was  broad  and  full ;  had  his 
beard  and  hair  been  combed  and  cared  for,  his 
head  had  looked  a  very  picture.  But,  after  all, 
there  was  one  weak  point  in  his  face.  He  had  a 
small,  hesitating  nose. 

As  a  rule,  in  any  great  struggle  involving  any 
degree  of  strategy  and  strength,  the  small  nose 
must  go  to  the  wall.  It  may  have  pluck,  spirit, 
refinement,  sensitiveness,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
casual  observer,  every  quality  requisite  to  suc- 
cess ;  but  somehow  invariably  at  the  very  crisis 
it  gives  way.  Small  noses  are  a  failure.  This  is 
the  verdict  of  history.  Give  me  a  man,  or  woman 
either,  with  a  big  nose, — not  a  nose  of  flesh,  not 
a  loose,  flabby  nose  like  a  camel's  lips,  nor  a  thin, 
starved  nose  that  the  eyes  have  crowded  out 
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and  forced  into  prominence,  but  a  full,  strong, 
substantial  nose,  that  is  willing  and  able  to  take 
the  lead;  one  that  asserts  itself  boldly  between 
the  eyes,  and  reaches  up  towards  the  brows,  and 
has  room  enough  to  sit  down  there  and  be  at 
home.  Give  me  a  man,  or  woman  either,  with  a 
nose  like  that,  and  I  will  have  a  nose  that  will 
accomplish  something.  I  grant  you  that  such  a 
nose  maybe  a  knave;  it  may  be  equally  a  genius; 
but  it  is  never  a  coward  nor  a  fool — never ! 

In  the  strong  stream  of  miners'  life  as  it  was,  no 
man  could  stand  still.  He  either  went  up  or  down. 
The  strong  and  not  always  the  best  went  up.  The 
weak — which  often  embraced  the  gentlest  and 
sweetest  natures — were  borne  down  and  stranded 
here  and  there  all  along  the  river. 

I  have  noticed  that  those  who  stop,  stand,  and 
look  longest  at  the  tempting  display  of  viands  in 
cook-shop  windows,  are  those  that  have  not  a 
penny  to  purchase  with.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  of  this  nature  in  old  Forty-nine  that 
impelled  him  to  look  again  and  again  over  his 
shoulder — as  he  clutched  tighter  to  the  tow-string 
— at  the  cinnamon-headed  bottle-washer  behind 
the  bar  at  Hogem. 

As  I  stood  before  this  man,  he  turned  his  eyes 
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from  the  barkeeper  and  lifted  them  helplessly  to 
mine, — 

"  Charlie  is  dead/' 

"  Charlie  who  ?     Who  is  '  Charlie'  ?  " 

"Charlie  Godfrej^  The  Gopher,  and  here  is  his 
dog ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  dog,  as  if  knowing  his 
master's  name  and  feeling  his  loss^  crouched  close 
to  the  old  man's  legs. 

A  new  commotion  in  Hogem.  Say  what  you 
will  of  gold,  whenever  any  one  shuts  his  e^es  and 
turns  forever  from  it,  as  if  in  contempt,  his  name, 
for  a  day  at  least,  assumes  a  majesty  proportionate 
with  the  amount  he  has  left  behind  and  seems  to 
despise. 

The  coroner,  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  higher 
office,  marshalled  the  leading  spirits  at  Hogem  and 
proceeded  to  the  cabin  where  the  dead  man  lay. 
He  felt  that  his  reputation  was  at  stake,  and 
entering  the  cabin,  said  in  a  solemn  voice  :  "  In 
the  name  of  the  law,  I  take  possession  of  this 
primeses.^'  Some  one  at  the  door,  evidently  not 
a  friend  to  the  coroner's  political  aspirations, 
called  out :  "  O  what  a  hat !  "  The  officer  was 
not  abashed,  but  towered  up  till  his  tall  hat 
touched  the  roof,  and  repeated,  "  In  the  name  of 
the  law,  I  take  possession  of  this  primeses.^'    This 
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time  there  "was  no  response  or  note  of  derision, 
and  it  was  quietly  conceded  that  The  Gopher  and 
all  his  gold  were  in  the  hands  of  the  coroner. 
:  The  cabin  was  a  true  and  perfect  relic  of  what 
might,  geologically  speaking,  be  termed  a  period 
in  the  plastic  formation  of  the  Republic.  Great 
pine  logs,  one  above  the  other,  formed  three  of  its 
walls ;  the  fourth  was  made  up  by  a  fire-place, 
constructed  of  boulders  and  adobe.  The  bed  had 
but  one  post ;  a  pine  slab,  supported  by  legs  set 
in  the  centre  of  the  earthen  floor,  formed  a  table ; 
the  windows  were  holes,  chiseled  out  between  the 
logs,  that  could  be  closed  with  wooden  plugs  in 
darkness  or  danger.  Let  these  cabins  not  be 
despised.  Their  builders  have  done  more  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world  than  is  supposed.  Some 
day  some  cunning  and  earnest  hand  will  picture 
them  faithfully,  and  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  dead  man  did  not 
look  so  terrible,  even  in  death,  as  the  mind  had 
pictured  him.  His  unclosed  eyes  looked  straight 
at  those  who  came  only  to  reproach  him,  and 
wonder  where  his  money  was  buried,  till  they 
were  abashed. 

Standing  there,  the  jury,  under  direction  of  the 
coroner,  gave  a  verdict  of  "  death  from  general 
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debility."  Some  one  tried  to  briug  the  coroner 
into  contempt  again,  by  afterwards  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  forgotten  to  swear  the 
jury  :  but  the  officer  replied,  "  It  is  not  necessary 
in  such  cases  by  the  law  made  and  provided/''  and 
so  was  counted  wise  and  correct. 

They  bore  the  body  of  the  last  man  of  Mexican 
Camp  to  the  graveyard  on  the  hill — may  be  a 
little  nearer  to  heaven.  How  odd  that  nearly  all 
graveyards  are  on  a  hill.  The  places  of  chief 
mourners  were  assigned  to  Forty-nine  and  the 
dog.  Whether  these  places  were  given  because 
Forty-nine  was  the  only  present  acquaintance  of 
the  deceased,  or  whether  the  dog  quietly  asserted 
a  right  that  no  one  cared  to  dispute,  is  not  cer- 
tain. Most  likely  it  was  one  of  those  things 
that  naturally,  and  therefore  correctly,  adjust 
themselves. 

When  these  bearded  men  in  blue  shirts  rested 
their  burden  at  the  open  grave,  they  looked  at 
each  other,  and  there  was  an  unpleasant  pause. 
Perhaps  they  thought  of  the  Christian  burial-ser- 
vice in  other  lands,  and  felt  that  something  was 
wanting.  At  last  Forty-nine  stole  up  close  to 
the  head  of  the  grave,  hesitated,  lifted  and  laid 
aside  his  old  slouch  hat^   and   looking   straight 
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down  into  the  earth,  said,  in  a  low  and  helpless 
way : 

"  Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust !"  hesitated 
again  and  then  continued :  "  The  mustard  and 
the  clover  seed  are  but  little  things,  and  no  man 
can  tell  the  one  from  the  other ;  yet  bury  them 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  each  will 
bring  its  kind  perfect  and  beautiful, — and — and — 
man  is  surely  more  than  a  little  seed — and — and ;" 
here  he  broke  down  utterly,  and  knelt  and  kissed 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

The  men  looked  away  for  a  while,  as  if  to  ob- 
jects in  the  horizon,  and  then,  without  looking  at 
each  other,  or  breaking  silence,  lowered  the  un- 
shapely box,  caught  up  the  spades,  and  found  a 
positive  relief  in  heaping  the  grave. 

Then  the  coroner,  as  in  duty  bound,  or,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "as  required  by  the  law  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,"  directed  his  attentions 
to  a  search  for  the  buried  treasure. 

Yeast-powder  boxes,  oyster-cans  and  sardine- 
boxes,  old  boots  and  quicksilver  tanks,  were  carried 
out  to  the  light  and  inspected,  without  results. 
"  In  the  straw  of  the  bunk,"  said  the  coroner ; — 
and  blankets,  bunk,  and  straw  were  carried  out  to 
the  sun ;  but  not  an  ounce  of  gold.     To  make  sure 
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against  intrusion  of  the  ill-disposed,  the  unwearied 
coroner   slept  on  the  spot.     The  next  day,  the 
hearth  was  taken  up  carefully,  piece  by  piece,  but 
only  crickets  clad  in  black,  and  little  pink-eyed 
mice  met  the  eager  eyes  of  the  men.     At  last 
some  one  suggested  that  as  the  hard -baked  earthen 
floor  was  the  last  place  in  which  one  would  look 
for  hidden  treasures,  that  was  probably  the  first 
and  only  place  in  which  The  Gopher  had  buried 
his  gold.     The  thought  made  the  coroner  enthu- 
siastic.    He  sent  for  picks,  and,  if  I  must  tell  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  he  sent  for  whiskey 
also.     By  sunset  the  entire  earthen  floor  had  been 
dug  to  the  depth  of  many  feet  and  emptied  out- 
side the  door.     Not  a  farthing's  worth  of  gold 
was  found.     The  next  day  the  chimney  was  taken 
down.     Lizards,  dust  of  adobes,  but  nothing  more. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  about  this  time,  the  me- 
mory of  the  man  just  taken  to  the  hill  was  held 
in  but  little  respect,  and  that  a  good  or  bad  name, 
so  far  as  the  over-zealous  coroner  was  concerned, 
depended  entirely  on  the  final  results  of  the  search. 
But  one  more  thing  remained  to  be  done :  that 
was  to  remove  the   cabin.     Shingle  by  shingle, 
log  by  log,  the  structure  was  levelled .     Wood-rats, 
kangaroo-mice,  horned-toads,  a  rattlesnake  or  two 
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that  had  gone  into  winter-quarters  under  the 
great  logs^  and  that  was  all.  Not  an  ounce  of 
gold  was  found  in  the  last  cabin  of  Mexican 
Camp. 

The  flat  was  then  staked  off  as  mining  ground 
by  some  enterprising  strangers,  and  they  began  in 
the  centre  to  sluice  it  to  the  bed-rock.  They 
sluiced  up  the  gulch  for  a  month,  and  then  down 
the  gulch  for  a  month,  until  the  whole  hill-side 
was  scalped,  as  it  were,  to  the  bone,  and  the 
treasure-hunters  were  bankrupt,  but  not  even  so 
much  as  the  colour  of  the  dead  man's  gold  was 
found. 

Hogem  was  disgusted,  and  The  Gopher  was 
voted  a  worse  man  dead  than  living. 

It  began  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Forty-nine 
had  mended  somewhat  in  his  personal  appearance 
since  the  death  of  The  Gopher,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  he  knew  where  the  treasure  was. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  the 
whole  pile  of  it  in  his  possession.  "  Some  of  these 
nights  he'll  come  up  a  missing,"  said  the  butcher, 
striking  savagely  at  his  steel  across  his  block.  In 
justice  to  Hogem  it  must  be  observed  she  was  not 
without  grounds  to  go  upon  in  her  suspicions. 
For  was  not  Forty-nine  near  the  man  at  his  death  ? 
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And  if  he  could  get  his  dog,  why  not  get  his  gold 
also? 

One  night  Forty-nine,  holding  tight  to  a  tow 
string,  shuffled  up  to  me  in  the  saloon,  and  timidly 
plucking  my  sleeve,  said  : 

"  Going  away,  I  hear  f " 

"Yes/' 

"To  the  States?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Near  to  Boston  ?" 

"  May  be." 

"  Well,  then,  look  here  :  come  with  me !" — 
and  with  an  old  dog  bumping  his  head  against 
his  heels,  he  led  the  way  out  the  door  down  the 
gulch  to  his  cabin.  He  pulled  the  latch  string, 
entered,  and  finally  struck  a  light.  Sticking  the 
candle  in  a  whisky-bottle  that  stood  on  a  greasy 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  earthen  floor,  he  picked 
up  the  tow-string,  and  pointing  to  the  bunk  in 
the  corner,  we  sat  down  together,  and  the  old  dog 
rested  his  nose  between  the  old  man's  legs. 

After  looking  about  the  cabin  in  nervous  silence 
for  a  time.  Forty-nine  arose  with  a  look  of  resolu- 
tion, handed  me  his  string,  stepped  to  a  niche  in 
the  wall,  and  taking  an  old  creviciug-knife,  struck 
it  in  stoutly  above  the  latch. 
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"This  means  something/^  said  I  to  myself. 
"Here  will  be  a  revelation/'  and  I  confess  that 
a  vision  of  The  Gopher's  gold-bags  crossed  my 
mind  with  tempting  vividness.  After  a  while  the 
old  man  came  back,  took  up  the  whisky-bottle, 
removed  the  candle  from  the  niche,  and  holding 
it  up  between  his  face  and  the  light,  which  he 
held  in  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  decide  some 
weighty  proposition,  by  the  run  of  the  beads  in 
the  bottle,  and  then  turned  and  offered  it  to  me 
in  silence.  As  I  declined  his  kindness,  he  hur- 
riedly took  a  long  draught,  replaced  the  candle, 
then  came  and  sat  down  close  at  my  side,  took 
his  string,  and  the  old  dog  again  thrust  his  nose 
between  his  knees. 

"  You  see," — and  the  man  leaned  over  to  me, 
and  began  in  a  whisper  and  strangeness  of  man- 
ner that  suggested  that  his  mind  was  wandering, 
— "  you  see,  we  all  come  out  from  Boston  together: 
Godfrey,  that's  The  Gopher,  Wilson,  that's  Curly, 
and  I.  Things  didn't  go  right  with  me  there, 
after  I  came  away,  so  I  just  let  them  drift  here. 
Lost  ray  '  grip,'  as  they  say,  didn't  have  any 
^  snap'  any  more,  as  people  call  it.  Godfrey  and  . 
Wilson  got  on  very  well,  though,  till  Wilson  was 
killed." 
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"Till  The  Gopher  killed  him?''  I  added. 

"  Well,  now,  tliere's  where  it  is,"  said  old  Forty- 
nine,  and  he  shuddered.  The  dog,  too,  seemed 
to  grow  nervous,  and  crowded  his  ugly  head  up 
tighter  between  the  old  man's  legs. 

Inartistic  as  it  is,  I  must  add  that  here  he  again 
handed  me  the  string,  and  rising  solemnly,  went 
deliberately  through  the  process  of  removing  the 
caudle,  and  contemplating  the  contents  of  the 
bottle.  Again  1  declined  his  offer.  I  was  won- 
dering in  which  part  of  that  wretched  cabin  were 
the  bags  of  gold. 

The  man  sat  down  and  continued  his  story 
exactly  as  before. 

"There's  where  it  is.  Godfrey  did  not  kill 
Wilson.  The  Gopher  did  not  kill  Curly  no  more 
Ithan  did  you.  You  see,  Curly  was  young,  a  bright, 
beautiful,  sunny-faced  boy,  that  had  been  petted 
to  death  by  his  mother  and  a  house  full  of  sisters, 
and  somehow,  out  here,  he  fell  to  gambling  and 
taking  a  bit  too  muffh,  and  one  night,  when  God- 
frey tried  to  get  him  away  from  a  game,  a  set  of 
roughs  got  up  a  row,  upset  the  table,  and  Curly 
got  knifed  by  some  one  of  the  set,  who  made  a 
rumpus  to  get  a  grab  at  the  money.  Godfrey  was 
holding'  the  bov  at  the  time  to  keep  him  from 
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striking,  for  lie  was  mad  -with  drink.  Poor  Curly 
only  said,  '  Don't  let  them  know  it  at  home/  and 
died  in  his  arms.  Everybody  was  stranger  to 
everybody  then,  and  no  one  took  stock  in  that 
which  did  not  directly  concern  him.  People  said 
Godfrey  was  right — that  it  was  a  case  of  self- 
defence,  and  Godfrey  never  said  a  word,  never 
denied  he  killed  him,  but  went  back  to  the  cabin, 
took  possession  of  everything,  and  had  it  all  his 
own  way.  He  worked  like  a  Chinaman,  and 
never  took  any  part  in  miners'  meetings,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  people  began  to  fear  and 
shun  him.  By  and  by  all  his  old  acquaintances 
had  gone  but  me ;  and  he  was  only  known  as  The 
Gopher." 

Again  Forty-nine  paused,  and  the  dog  crept 
closer  than  before,  as  if  he  knew  the  name  of  his 
master. 

Once  more  the  man  arose,  lifted  the  candle, 
contemplated  the  beads  in  the  bottle,  as  before, 
and  returned.  He  did  not  sit  down,  but  took  up 
and  pulled  back  the  blankets  at  the  end  of  the 
bunk.  < 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  I  to  myself.  "  The 
gold  is  hidden  in  the  straw." 

"  Look  at  them/'  said  he ;  and  he  threw  down 
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a  bundle  of  papers,  and  held  the  dim  candle  for 
me  to  read. 

There  were  hundreds  of  letters,  all  written  in  a 
fine  steel-plate  lady's  hand.  Some  addressed  to 
Godfrey,  and  some  to  Wilson.  Now  and  then 
was  one  with  a  border  of  black,  telling  that  some 
one  at  home  no  longer  waited  the  return.  Some 
of  the  letters  I  read.  "  Come  home,  come  home," 
was  at  the  bottom  of  them  all.  I  chanced  on  one 
addressed  to  Wilson,  of  a  recent  date,  thanking 
him  with  all  a  mother's  and  sister's  tenderness 
for  the  money  he  had  so  constantly  sent  them 
through  all  the  weary  years.  I  did  not  under- 
stand it  and  looked  up  at  Forty-nine.  He  bent 
over  me,  as  I  sat  on  the  bunk  beside  the  letters, 
with  his  candle. 

"  That  was  it,  you  see ;  that  was  it.  As  God- 
frey, that's  The  Gopher,  is  dead,  and  can  send 
them  no  more  money,  and  as  you  was  a  going  to 
the  States,  I  thought  best  that  you  should  drop  in 
and  tell  the  two  families  gently,  somehow,  that 
they  both  are  dead.  Say  that  they  died  together. 
He  sent  them  the  last  ounce  he  had  the  week 
before  he  died,  and  made  me  take  these  letters  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  coroner,  so  that  he 
might  not  know  his  address,  and  so  that  they 
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might  not  know  at  home  that  Curly  had  died  long 
ago,  and  died  a  gambler.  Take  one  of  the  letters 
along,  and  that  will  tell  you  where  they  are/^ 

Again  old  Forty-nine  resumed  the  tow-string. 
He  looked  toward  the  door,  and  when  I  had 
stepped  across  the  sill  he  put  out  the  light,  and 
we  stood  together. 

The  old  dog  knew  there  was  but  the  one  place 
for  his  master  outside  his  cabin  at  such  a  time, 
and,  blind  leading  the  blind,  thither  he  led  him 
through  the  dark. 


SKETCHES, 


BY 


BRET     HARTE. 


MR.  THOMPSONS  PRODIGAL. 


I 


"\  1  rE  all  knew  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  looking 
for  his  son,  and  a  pretty  bad  one  at  that. 
That  he  was  coming  to  California  for  this  sole 
object  was  no  secret  to  his  fellow-passengers ;  and 
the  physical  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  moral 
weaknesses,  of  the  missing  prodigal,  were  made 
equally  plain  to  ns  through  the  frank  volubility 
of  the  parent. 

"  You  was  speaking  of  a  young  man  which  was 
hung  at  Red  Dog  for  sluice-robbing,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson  to  a  steerage-passenger,  one  day ;  "  be 
you  aware  of  the  colour  of  his  eyes  ?" 

"Black,"  responded  the  passenger. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  referring  to  some 
mental  memoranda,  "  Char-les'  eyes  was 
blue." 
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He  then  walked  away.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
this  unsympathetic  mode  of  inquiry;  perhaps  it 
was  from  that  Western  predilection  to  take  a 
humourous  view  of  any  principle  or  sentiment 
persistently  brought  before  them,  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's quest  was  the  subject  of  some  satire  among 
the  passengers.  A  gratuitous  advertisement  of 
the  missing  Charles,  addressed  to  "  Jailers  and 
Guardians,"  circulated  privately  among  them; 
everybody  remembered  to  have  met  Charles  under 
distressing  circumstances.  Yet  it  is  but  due  to 
my  countrymen  to  state  that  when  it  was  khown 
that  Thompson  had  embarked  some  wealth  in  this 
visionary  project,  but  little  of  this  satire  found 
its  way  to  his  ears,  and  nothing  was  uttered  in 
his  hearing  that  might  bring  a  pang  to  a  father's 
heart,  or  imperil  a  possible  pecuniary  advantage 
of  the  satirist.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bracy  Tibbets'  jocu- 
lar proposition  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  to 
"  prospect  for  the  missing  youth,  received  at  one 
time  quite  serious  entertainment. 

Perhaps  to  superficial  criticism  Mr.  Thompson's 
nature  was  not  picturesque  nor  lovable.  His 
history,  as  imparted  at  dinner  one  day  by  him- 
self, was  practical  even  in  its  singularity.  After 
a  hard  and  wilful  youth  and  maturity — in  which 
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he  had  buried  a  broken-spirited  wife,  and  driven 
his  son  to  sea — he  suddenly  experienced  religion. 
"  I  got  it  in  New  Orleans  in  '59/'  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  the  general  suggestion  of  re- 
ferring to  an  epidemic.  "Enter  ye  the  narrer 
gate.     Parse  me  the  beans." 

Perhaps  this  practical  equality  upheld  him  in 
his  apparently  hopeless  search.  He  had  no  clew 
to  the  whereabouts  of  his  runaway  son — indeed, 
scarcely  a  proof  of  his  present  existence.  From 
his  indiflferent  recollection  of  the  boy  of  twelve, 
he  now  expected  to  identify  the  man  of  twenty- 
five. 

It  would  seem  that  he  was  successful.  How  he 
succeeded  was  one  of  the  few  things  he  did  not 
tell.  There  are,  I  believe,  two  versions  of  the 
story.  One,  that  Mr.  Thompson,  visiting  a  hos- 
pital, discovered  his  son  by  reason  of  a  peculiar 
hymn,  chanted  by  the  sufferer,  in  a  delirious 
dream  of  his  boyhood.  This  version,  giving  as  it 
did  wide  range  to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart, 
was  quite  popular ;  and  as  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gushington,  on  his  return  from  his  California 
tour,  never  failed  to  satisfy  an  audience.  The 
other  was  less  simple,  and  as  I  shall  adopt  it 
here,  deserves  more  elaboration. 
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It  was  after  Mr.  Thompson  had  given  up 
searching  for  his  son  among  the  living,  and  had 
taken  to  the  examination  of  cemeteries,  and  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  "  cold  hie  jacets  of  the 
dead."  At  this  time  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  of 
"  Lone  Mountain " — a  dreary  hill-top,  bleak 
enough  in  its  original  isolation,  and  bleaker  for 
the  white-faced  marbles  by  which  San  Francisco 
anchored  her  departed  citizens,  and  kept  them 
down  in  a  shiftmg  sand  that  refused  to  cover 
them^  and  against  a  fierce  and  persistent  wind 
that  strove  to  blow  them  utterly  away.  Against 
this  wind  the  old  man  opposed  a  will  quite  as 
persistent — a  grizzled,  hard  face,  and  a  tall,  crape- 
bound  hat  drawn  tightly  over  his  eyes — and  so 
spent  days  in  reading  the  mortuary  inscriptions 
audibly  to  himself  The  frequency  of  scriptural 
quotation  pleased  him,  and  he  was  fond  of  cor- 
roborating them  by  a  pocket  Bible. 

"  That's  from  Psalms,"  he  said,  one  day,  to  an 
adjacent  grave-digger. 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

Not  at  all  rebuffed,  Mr.  Thompson  at  once  slid 
down  into  the  open  grave,  with  a  more  practical 
enquiry :  "  Did  you  ever,  in  your  profession, 
come  across  Char-les  Thompson  V 
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"Thompson  be  d — d,"  said  the  grave-digger, 
with  great  directness. 

"  Which,  if  he  hadn't  religion,  I  think  he  is,'^ 
responded  the  old  man,  as  he  clambered  out  of 
the  grave. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion  that  Mr. 
Thompson  stayed  later  than  usual.  As  he  turned 
his  face  toward  the  city,  lights  were  beginning  to 
twinkle  ahead,  and  a  fierce  wind,  made  visible  by 
fog,  drove  him  forward,  or,  lying  in  wait,  charged 
him  angrily  from  the  corners  of  deserted  subur- 
ban streets.  It  was  on  one  of  these  corners  that 
something  else,  quite  as  indistinct  and  malevo- 
lent, leaped  upon  him  with  an  oath,  a  presented 
pistol,  and  a  demand  for  money.  But  it  was  met 
by  a  will  of  iron  and  a  grip  of  steel.  The 
assailant  and  assailed  rolled  together  on  the 
ground.  But  the  next  moment  the  old  man  was 
erect ;  one  hand  grasping  the  captured  pistol,  the 
other  clutching  at  arm's  length  the  throat  of  a 
figure,  surly,  youthful,  and  savage. 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  setting  his 
thin  lips  together,  "  what  might  be  your  name  ?" 

"Thompson!" 

The  old  man's  hand  slid  from  the  throat  to  the 
arm  of  his  prisoner,  without  relaxing  its  firmness. 
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"  Char-les  Thompson,  come  with  me,"  he  said, 
presently,  and  marched  his  captive  to  the  hotel. 
What  took  place  there  has  not  transpired,  but  it 
was  known  the  next  morning  that  Mr.  Thompson 
had  found  his  son. 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  the  above  improbable 
story,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  young  man's 
appearance  or  manners  to  justify  it.  Grave,  reti- 
cent, and  handsome,  devoted  to  his  newly  found 
parent,  he  assumed  the  emoluments  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  new  condition  with  a  certain  serious 
ease  that  more  nearly  approached  that  which  San 
Francisco  society  lacked,  and — rejected.  Some 
chose  to  despise  this  quality  as  a  tendency  to 
"  psalm-singing ;"  others  saw  in  it  the  inherited 
qualities  of  the  parent,  and  were  ready  to  pro- 
phesy for  the  son  the  same  hard  old  age.  But  all 
agreed  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
habits  of  money-getting,  for  which  father  and 
son  were  respected. 

And  yet  the  old  man  did  not  seem  to  be  happy. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  the  consummation  of  his 
wishes  left  him  without  a  practical  mission ;  per- 
haps— and  it  is  the  more  probable — he  had  little 
love  for  the  son  he  had  regained.     The  obedience 
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he  exacted  was  freely  given,  the  reform  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  was  complete ;  and  yet,  some- 
how, it  did  not  seem  to  please  him.     In  reclaim- 
ing his  son,  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
that  his  religious  duty  required  of  him,  and  yet 
the  act  seemed  to    lack   sanctification.     In  this 
perplexity  he  read  again  the  parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son — which  he  had  long  ago  adopted  for  his 
guidance — and  found  that  he  had  omitted  the  final 
feast  of  reconciliation.     This  seemed  to  ofier  the 
proper  quality  of  ceremoniousness  in  the  sacra- 
ment between  himself   and  his  son;    and  so,  a 
year  after  the  appearance  of  Charles,  he  set  about 
giving  him  a  party. 

"Invite  everybody,  Char-les,^'  he  said,  dryly; 
"  everybody  who  knows  that  I  brought  you  out 
of  the  wine-husks  of  iniquity,  and  the  company 
of  harlots ;  and  bid  them  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry." 

Perhaps  the  old  man  had  another  reason,  not 
yet  clearly  analyzed.  The  fine  house  he  had  built 
on  the  sand-hills  sometimes  seemed  lonely  and 
bare.  He  often  found  himself  trying  to  recon- 
struct, from  the  grave  features  of  Charles,  the 
little  boy  which  he  but  dimly  remembered  in  the 
past,  and  of  which  lately  he  had  been  thinking  a 
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great  deal.  He  believed  this  to  be  a  sign  of  im- 
pending old  age  and  childishness  ;  but  coming,  one 
day,  in  his  formal  drawing-room,  upon  a  child  of 
one  of  the  servants,  who  had  strayed  therein,  he 
would  have  taken  him  in  his  arms,  but  the  child 
fled  from  before  his  grizzled  face.  So  that  it 
seemed  eminently  proper  to  invite  a  number  of 
people  to  his  house,  and,  from  the  array  of  San 
Francisco  maidenhood,  to  select  a  daughter-in- 
law.  And  then  there  would  be  a  child — a  boy, 
whom  he  could  "  rare  up ''  from  the  beginning, 
and — love — as  he  did  not  love  Charles. 

We  were  all  at  the  party.  The  Smiths,  Joneses, 
Browns,  and  Robinsons  also  came,  in  that  fine 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  unchecked  by  any  respect 
for  the  entertainer,  which  most  of  us  are  apt  to 
find  so  fascinating.  The  proceedings  would  have 
been  somewhat  riotous,  but  for  the  social  position 
of  the  actors.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bracy  Tibbets,  having 
naturally  a  fine  appreciation  of  a  humorous  situ- 
ation, but  further  impelled  by  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  Jones  girls,  conducted  himself  so  remarkably 
as  to  attract  the  serious  regard  of  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  who  approached  him,  saying  quietly  : 
"  You  look  ill,  Mr.  Tibbets  ;  let  me  conduct  you  to 
your  carriage.     Resist,  you  hound,  and  I'll  throw 
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you  through  that  window.  This  way,  please ;  the 
room  is  close  and  distressing."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  but  a  part  of  this  speech  was 
audible  to  the  company,  and  that  the  rest  was  not 
divulged  by  Mr.  Tibbits,  who  afterwards  regretted 
the  sudden  illness  which  kept  him  from  witnessing 
a  certain  amusing  incident,  which  the  fastest  Miss 
Jones  characterized  as  the  ''richest  part  of  the 
blow-out/'  and  which  I  hasten  to  record  : 

It  was  at  supper.  It  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Thompson  had  overlooked  much  lawlessness  in  the 
conduct  of  the  younger  people,  in  his  abstract  con- 
templation of  some  impending  event.  "When  the 
cloth  was  removed,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  grimly 
tapped  upon  the  table.  A  titter,  that  broke  out 
among  the  Jones  girls,  became  epidemic  on  one 
side  of  the  board.  Charles  Thompson,  from  the 
foot  of  the  table,  looked  up  in  tender  perplexity. 
"  He's  going  to  sing  a  Doxology" — "  He's  going 
to  pray  " — "  Silence  for  a  speech,^'  ran  round  the 
room. 

"  It's  one  year  to-day.  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  with  grim  delibera- 
tion, "  one  year  to-day  since  my  son  came  home 
from  eating  of  wine-husks  and  spending  of  his 
substance  on  harlots."     (The  tittering  suddenly 
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ceased.)  "  Look  at  him  now.  Char-les  Thomp- 
son, stand  up."  (Charles  Thompson  stood  up.) 
"  One  year  ago  to-day — and  look  at  him  now." 

He  was  certainly  a  handsome  prodigal,  standing 
there  in  his  cheerful  evening-dress — a  repentant 
prodigal,  with  sad,  obedient  eyes  turned  upon  the 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  glance  of  his  father. 
The  youngest  Miss  Smith,  from  the  pure  depths 
of  her  foolish  little  heart,  moved  unconsciously  j 
toward  him. 

"  It^s  fifteen  years  ago  since  he  left  my  house," 
said  Mr.  Thompson,  "  a  royier  and  a  prodigal.  I 
was  myself  a  man  of  sin,  O  Christian  friends — a 
man  of  wrath  and  bitterness" — ("Amen,"  from; 
the  eldestMiss  Smith) — "but, praise  be  to  God,  I've  i 
fled  the  wrath  to  come.  It's  five  years  ago  since 
I  got  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  Have 
you  got  it  friends?"  (A  general  sub-chorus  of 
"  No,  no,"  from  the  girls,  and  "  Pass  the  word  for 
it,"  from  Midshipman  Coxe,  of  the  U.S.  sloop 
Wethersfield.)  "Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
to  you.^' 

"  And  when  I  found  the  error  of  my  ways,  and  the 
preciousness  of  grace,"  continued  Mr.  Thompson, 
"  I  came  to  give  it  to  my  son.  By  sea  and  land  I 
sought  him  far,  and  fainted  not.     I  did  not  wait 
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for  him  to  come  to  me — which  the  same  I  might 
have  done,  and  justified  myself  by  the  Book  of 
books,  but  I  sought  him  out  among  his  husks, 
and — "  (the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the 
rustling  withdrawal  of  the  ladies).  "Works, 
Christian  friends,  is  my  motto.  By  their  works 
shall  ye  know  them,  and  there  is  mine." 

The  particular  and  accepted  work  to  which  Mr. 
Thompson  was  alluding  had  turned  quite  pale,  and 
was  looking  fixedly  toward  an  open  door  leading 
to  the  verandah,  lately  filled  by  gaping  servants, 
and  now  the  scene  of  some  vague  tumult.  As  the 
noise  continued,  a  man,  shabbily  dressed,  and 
evidently  in  liquor,  broke  through  the  opposing 
guardians,  and  staggered  into  the  room.  The 
transition  from  the  fog  and  darkness  without 
to  the  glare  and  heat  within,  evidently  dazzled  and 
stupefied  him.  He  removed  his  battered  hat,  and 
passed  it  once  or  twice  before  his  eyes,  as  lie 
steadied  himself,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  back 
of  a  chair.  Suddenly,  his  wandering  glance  fell 
upon  the  pale  face  of  Charles  Thompson ;  and 
with  a  gleam  of  childlike  recognition,  and  a  weak, 
falsetto  laugh,  he  darted  forward,  caught  at  the 
table,  upset  the  glasses,  and  literally  fell  upon  the 
prodigal's  breast. 
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"  Sha^ly  !  yo'  d — d  ol'  scoundrel,  hoo  rar  ye !" 

"  Hush  ! —  sit  down  ! — hush  !"  said  Charles 
Thompson,  hurriedly  endeavouring  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  embrace  of  his  unexpected  guest. 

"  Look  at'm  !"  continued  the  stranger,  unheed- 
ing the  admonition,  but  suddenly  holding  the 
unfortunate  Charles  at  arms'  length,  in  loving  and 
undisguised  admiration  of  his  festive  appearance. 
"  Look  at'm  !  Ain't  he  nasty  ?  Sha'ls,  Fm  prow 
of  yer !'' 

"  Leave  the  house !''  said  Mr.  Thompson,  rising, 
with  a  dangerous  look  in  his  cold,  gray  eye. 
Char-les,  how  dare  you?" 

"  Simmer  down,  ole  man  !  Sha'ls,  who's  th'  ol' 
bloat  ?     Eh  ?" 

"  Hush,  man;  here,  take  this  !"  With  nervous 
hands,  Charles  Thompson  filled  a  glass  with  liquor. 
"  Drink  it  and  go — until  to-morrow — any  time, 
but — leave  us  ! — go  now."  But  even  then,  ere  the 
miserable  wretch  could  drink,  the  old  man,  pale 
with  passion,  was  upon  him.  Half  carrying  him 
in  his  powerful  arras,  half  dragging  him  through 
the  circling  crowd  of  frightened  guests,  he  had 
reached  the  door,  swung  open  by  the  waiting  ser- 
vants, when  Charles  Thompson  started  from  a 
seeming  stupor,  crying — 
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"  Stop !" 

The  old  man  stopped.  Through  the  open  door 
the  fog  and  wind  drove  chilly.  "  What  does  this 
mean?"  he  asked,  turning  a  baleful  face  on  Charles. 

"Nothing — but  stop — for  God's  sake.  Wait 
till  to-morrow,  but  not  to-night.  Do  not — I  im- 
plore you — do  this  thing." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  young 
man's  voice — something,  perhaps,  in  the  contact 
of  the  struggling  wretch  he  held  in  his  powerful 
arms  j  but  a  dim,  indefinite  fear  took  possession 
of  the  old  man's  heart.  "  Who  ?"  he  whispered, 
hoarsely,  "  is  this  man  ?" 

Charles  did  not  answer. 

"  Stand  back,  there,  all  of  you,'*  thundered  Mr. 
Thompson,  to  the  crowding  guests  around  him. 
"  Char-les — come  here  !  I  command  you — I — I 
— I — beg  you — tell  me  who  is  this  man  ?" 

Only  two  persons  heard  the  answer  that  came 
faintly  from  the  lips  of  Charles  Thompson  : 

"  Your  son*." 

When  the  day  broke  over  the  bleak  sandhills, 
the  guests  had  departed  from  Mr.  Thompson's 
banquet-halls.  The  lights  still  burned  dimly  and 
coldly  in  the  deserted  rooms — deserted  by  all  but 
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three  figures,  that  huddled  together  in  the  chill 
drawing-room,  as  if  for  warmth.  One  lay  in 
drunken  slumber  on  a  couch ;  at  his  feet  sat  he 
who  had  been  known  as  Charles  Thompson ;  and 
beside  them,  haggard  and  shrunken  to  half  his 
size,  bowed  the  figure  of  Mr.  Thompson,  his  gray- 
eye  fixed,  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  and  his 
hands  clasped  over  his  ears,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
sad,  entreating  voice  that  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 

"  God  knows  I  did  not  set  about  to  wilfully 
deceive.  The  name  I  gave  that  night  was  the 
first  that  came  into  my  thought — the  name  of  one 
whom  I  thought  dead — the  dissolute  companion 
of  my  shame.  And  when  you  questioned  further, 
I  used  the  knowledge  that  I  gained  from  him  to 
touch  your  heart  to  set  me  free — only,  I  swear,  for 
that !  But  when  you  told  me  who  you  were,  and 
I  first  saw  the  opening  of  another  life  before  me — 
then — then.  O,  sir,  if  I  was  hungry,  homeless,  and 
reckless  when  I  would  have  robbed  you  of  your 
gold,  I  was  heart-sick,  helpless,  and  desperate 
when  I  would  have  robbed  you  of  your  love.^' 

The  old  man  stirred  not.  From  his  luxurious 
couch  the  newly  found  prodigal-  snored  peace- 
fully. 

"  I  had  no  father  I  could  claim.     I  never  knew 
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a  home  but  this.  I  was  tempted.  I  have  been 
happy — very  happy/' 

He  rose  and  stood  before  the  old  man. 

"Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  come  between  your 
son  and  his  inheritance.  To-day  I  leave  this 
place,  never  to  return.  The  world  is  large,  sir, 
and,  thanks  to  your  kindness,  I  now  s>  :  the  way 
by  which  an  honest  livelihood  is  gained.  Good- 
bye. You  will  not  take  my  hand  ?  Well,  well. 
Good-bye/' 

He  turned  to  go.  But  when  he  had  reached  the 
door  he  suddenly  came  back,  and,  raising  with 
both  hands  the  grizzled  head,  he  kissed  it  once 
and  twice.'' 

"  Char-les/' 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Char-les  !" 

The  old  man  rose  with  a  frightened  air,  and 
tottered  feebly  to  the  door.  It  was  open.  There 
came  to  him  the  awakened  tumult  of  a  great  city, 
in  which  the  prodigal's  footsteps  were  lost  for 
ever. 
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MELONS. 


A  S  I  do  not  suppose  the  most  gentle  of  readers 
will  believe  that  anybody's  sponsors  in 
baptism  ever  wilfully  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  name,  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  have 
reason  to  infer  that  Melons  was  simply  the  nick- 
name of  a  small  boy  I  once  knew.  If  he  had  any 
other,  I  never  knew  it. 

Various  theories  were  often  projected  by  me  to 
account  for  this  strange  cognomen.  His  head, 
which  was  covered  with  a  transparent  down,  like 
that  which  clothes  very  small  chickens,  plainly 
permitting  the  scalp  to  show  through,  to  an 
imaginative  mind  might  have  suggested  that  suc- 
culent vegetable.  That  his  parents,  recognising 
some  poetical  significance  in  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  might  have  given  this  name  to  an  August 
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child,  was  an  Oriental  explanation.  That  from 
his  infancy  he  was  fond  of  indulging  in  melons, 
seemed  on  the  whole  the  most  likely,  particularly 
as  Fancy  was  not  bred  in  McGinnis's  Court.  He 
dawned  upon  me  as  Melons.  His  proximity  was 
indicated  by  shrill,  youthful  voices,  as  "  Ah, 
Melons  !" — or  playfully,  "  Hi,  Melons  V  or  au- 
thoritatively, "  You,  Melons !" 

McGinnis's  Court  was  a  democratic  expression 
of  some  obstinate  and  radical  property-holder. 
Occupying  a  limited  space  between  two  fashion- 
able thoroughfares,  it  refused  to  conform  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  sturdily  paraded  its  unkempt 
glories,  and  frequently  asserted  itself  in  ungram- 
matical  language.  My  window — a  rear  room  on 
the  ground  floor — in  this  way  derived  blended 
light  and  shadow  from  the  Court.  So  low  was 
the  window-sill,  that  had  I  been  the  least  pre- 
disposed to  somnambulism,  it  would  have  broken 
out  under  such  favourable  auspices,  and  I  should 
have  haunted  McGinnis's  Court.  My  specula- 
tions as  to  the  origin  of  the  Court  were  not  alto- 
gether gratuitous,  for  by  means  of  this  window  I 
once  saw  the  Past,  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  It 
was  a  Celtic  shadow  that  early  one  morning  ob- 
structed my  ancient  lights.     It  seemed  to  belong 
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to  an  individual  with  a  pea-coat,  a  stubby  pipe, 
and  bristling  beard.  He  was  gazing  intently  at 
the  Court,  resting  on  a  heavy  cane,  somewhat  in 
the  way  that  heroes  dramatically  visit  the  scenes 
of  their  boyhood.  As  there  was  little  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  in  the  Court,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  McGinnis  looking  after  his 
property.  The  fact  that  he  carefully  kicked  a 
broken  bottle  out  of  the  road,  somewhat  strength- 
ened me  in  the  opinion.  But  he  presently  walked 
away,  and  the  Court  knew  him  no  more.  He 
probably  collected  his  rents  by  proxy — if  he  col- 
lected them  at  all. 

Beyond  Melons,  of  whom  all  this  is  purely 
introductory,  there  was  little  to  interest  the  most 
sanguine  and  hopeful  nature.  In  common  with 
all  such  localities,  a  great  deal  of  washing  was 
done,  in  comparison  with  the  visible  results. — 
There  was  always  something  whisking  on  the  line, 
and  always  something  whisking  through  the 
Court,  that  looked  as  if  it  ought  to  be  there.  A 
fish  geranium — of  all  plants  kept  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  mankind,  certainly  the  greatest  allusion 
—straggled  under  the  window.  Through  its  dusty 
leaves  I  caught  the  first  glance  of  Melons. 

His   age  was  about  seven.     He  looked  older, 
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from  the  venerable  whiteness  of  his  head,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  conjecture  his  size,  as  he  always 
wore  clothes  apparently  belonging  to  some  shapely 
youth  of  nineteen.  A  pair  of  pantaloons,  that, 
when  sustained  by  a  single  suspender,  completely 
equipped  him — formed  his  every-day  suit.  How, 
with  this  lavish  superfluity  of  clothing,  he  man- 
aged to  perform  the  surprising  gymnastic  feats  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  witness,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  tell.  His  "  turning  the  crab,^'  and 
other  minor  dislocations,  were  always  attended 
with  success.  It  was  not  an  unusual  sight  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  to  find  x^Ielons  suspended  on 
a  line,  or  to  see  his  venerable  head  appearing 
above  the  roofs  of  the  out-houses.  Melons  knew 
the  exact  height  of  every  fence  in  the  vicinity,  its 
facilities  for  scaling,  and  the  possibility  of  seizure 
on  the  other  side.  His  more  peaceful  and  quieter 
amusements  consisted  in  dragging  a  disused  boiler 
by  a  large  string,  with  hideous  outries,  to  ima- 
ginary fires. 

Melons  was  not  gregarious  in  his  habits.  A 
few  youths  of  his  own  age  sometimes  called  upon 
him,  but  they  eventually  became  abusive,  and 
their  visits  were  more  strictly  predatory  incur- 
sions for  old  bottles  and  junk,  which  formed  the 
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staple  of  McGinnis's  Court.  Overcome  by  lone- 
liness one  day,  Melons  inveigled  a  blind  harper 
into  the  Court.  For  two  hours  did  that  wretched 
man  prosecute  his  unhallowed  calling,  unrecom- 
pensed,  and  going  round  and  round  the  Court, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  it  was  some 
other  place,  while  Melons  surveyed  him  from  an 
adjoining  fence  with  calm  satisfaction.  It  was 
this  absence  of  conscientious  motives  that  brought 
Melons  into  disrepute  with  his  aristocratic  neigh- 
bours. Orders  were  issued  that  no  child  of 
wealthy  and  pious  parentage  should  play  with 
him.  This  mandate,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
vested Melons  with  a  fascinating  interest  to  them. 
Admiring  glances  were  cast  at  Melons  from  nur- 
sery windows.  Baby  fingers  beckoned  to  him. 
Invitations  to  tea  (on  wood  and  pewter)  were 
lisped  to  him  from  aristocratic  back-yards.  It 
was  evident  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  pure  and 
noble  being,  untrammeled  by  the  conventionali- 
ties of  parentage,  and  physically  as  Atell  as  men- 
tally exalted  above  them.  One  afternoon  an 
unusual  commotion  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of 
McGinnis's  Court.  Looking  from  my  window,  I 
saw  Melons  perched  on  the  roof  of  a  stable, 
pulling  up  a  rope  by  which  one  "  Tommy/'  an 
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infant  scion  of  an  adjacent  and  wealthy  house, 
was  suspended  in  mid-air.  In  vain  the  female 
relatives  of  ToramVj  congregated  in  the  back- 
yard j  expostulated  with  Melons ;  in  vain  the  un- 
happy father  shook  his  fist  at  him.  Secure  in  his 
position.  Melons  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  at 
last  landed  Tommy  on  the  roof.  Then  it  was 
that  the  humiliating  fact  was  disclosed  that 
Tommy  had  been  acting  in  collusion  with  Melons. 
He  grinned  delightedly  back  at  his  parents,  as  if 
"  by  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence/^  Long 
before  the  ladder  arrived  that  was  to  succour  him, 
he  became  the  sworn  ally  of  Melons,  and  I  re- 
gret to  say,  incited  by  the  same  audacious  boy, 
''chaffed"  his  own  flesh  and  blood  below  him. 
He  was  eventually  taken,  though — of  course — 
Melons  escaped.  But  Tommy  was  restricted  to 
the  window  after  that,  and  the  companionship 
was  limited  to  "Hi,  Melons  V  and  "  You  Tommy !" 
and  Melons,  to  all  practical  purposes,  lost  him  for 
ever.  I  looked  afterward  to  see  some  signs  of 
sorrow  on  ^Melon^s  part,  but  in  vain ;  he  buried 
his  grief,  if-  he  had  any,  somewhere  in  his  one 
voluminous  garment. 

At  about  this  time  my  opportunities  of  knowing 
Melons  became  more  extended.     I  was  engaged 
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in  filling  a  void  in  the  Literature  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  this  void  was  a  pretty  large  one^  and 
as  I  was  informed  that  the  Pacific  Coast  lan- 
guished under  it^  I  set  apart  two  hours  each  day 
to  this  work  of  filling  in.  It  was  necessary  that  I 
should  adopt  a  methodical  system,  so  I  retired 
from  the  world  and  locked  myself  in  my  room  at 
a  certain  hour  each  day,  after  coming  from  my 
office.  I  then  carefully  drew  out  my  portfolio 
and  read  what  I  had  written  the  day  before.  This 
would  suggest  some  alteration,  and  I  would  care- 
fully re-write  it.  During  this  operation  I  would 
turn  to  consult  a  book  of  reference,  which  inva- 
riably proved  extremely  interesting  and  attractive. 
It  would  generally  suggest  another  and  better 
method  of  "  filling  in."  Turning  this  method 
over  reflectively  in  my  mind,  I  would  finally  com- 
mence the  new  method,  which  I  eventually  aban- 
doned for  the  original  plan.  At  this  time  I  would 
become  convinced  that  my  exhausted'  faculties 
demanded  a  cigar.  The  operation  of  lighting  a 
cigar  usually  suggested  that  a  little  quiet  reflec- 
tion and  meditation  would  be  of  service  to  me, 
and  I  always  allowed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
prudential  instincts.  Eventually,  seated  by  my 
window,  as  before  stated,  Melons  asserted  himself. 
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Though  our  conversation  rarely  "srent  further  than 
"Hello,  Mister!"  and  "Ah,  Melons!"  a  vaga- 
bond instinct  Tve  felt  in  common,  implied  a  com- 
munion deeper  than  words.  In  this  spiritual 
commingling  the  time  passed,  often  beguiled  by 
gymnastics  on  the  fence  or  line  (always  with  an 
eye  to  my  window)  until  dinner  was  announced, 
and  I  found  a  more  practical  void  required  my 
attention.  An  unlooked-for  incident  drew  us  in 
closer  relation. 

A  sea-faring  friend  just  from  a  tropical  voyage 
had  presented  me  with  a  bunch  of  bananas.  They 
were  not  quite  ripe,  and  I  hung  them  before  my 
window  to  mature  in  the  sun  of  McGinnis's  Court, 
whose  forcing  qualities  were  remarkable.  In  the 
mysteriously  mingled  odours  of  ship  and  shore 
which  they  diffused  throughout  my  room,  there 
was  a  lingering  reminiscence  of  low  latitudes. 
But  even  that  joy  was  fleeting  and  evanescent : 
they  never  reached  maturity. 

Coming  home  one  day  as  I  turned  the  corner  of 
that  fashionable  thoroughfare  before  alluded  to,  I 
met  a  small  boy  eating  a  banana.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  that,  but  as  I  neared 
McGinnis's  Court  I  presently  met  another  small 
boy,  also  eating  a  banana.     A  third  small  boy  eu- 
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gaged  in  a  like  occupation  obtruded  a  painful 
coincidence  upon  my  mind.  I  leave  the  psycho- 
logical reader  to  determine  the  exact  co-relation 
between  this  circumstance  and  the  sickening  sense 
of  loss  that  overcame  me  on  witnessing  it.  I 
reached  my  room — and  found  the  bunch  of  ba- 
nanas were  gone. 

There  was  bat  one  who  knew  of  their  existence, 
but  one  who  frequented  my  Avindow,  but  one  cap- 
able of  the  gymnastic  eflPort  to  procure  them,  and 
that  was — I  blush  to  say  it — Melons.  Melons 
the  depredator  —  Melons,  despoiled  by  larger 
boys  of  his  ill-gotten  booty,  or  reckless  and 
indiscreetly  liberal ;  Melons — now  a  fugitive  on 
some  neighbouring  house-top.  I  lit  a  cigar,  and 
drawing  my  chair  to  the  window,  sought  surcease 
of  sorrow  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fish  gera- 
nium. In  a  few  moments  something  white  passed 
my  window  at  about  the  level  of  the  edge. 
There  was  no  mistaking  that  hoary  head,  which 
now  represented  to  me  only  aged  iniquity. 
It  was  Melons,  that  venerable,  juvenile  hypo- 
crite. 

He  affected  not  to  observe  me,  and  would  have 
withdrawn  quietly,  but  that  horrible  fascination 
which  causes  the  murderer  to  revisit  the  sceue  of 
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his  crime,  impelled  him  toward  my  window.  I 
smoked  calmly  and  gazed  at  him  without  speak- 
ing. He  walked  several  times  up  and  down  the 
Court  vfith  a  half  rigid,  half  belligerent  expression 
of  eye  and  shoulder,  intended  to  represent  the 
carelessness  of  innocence. 

Once  or  twice  he  stopped,  and  putting  his  arms 
their  whole  length  into  his  capacious  trowsers, 
gazed  with  some  interest  at  the  additional  width 
they  thus  acquired.  Then  he  whistled.  The  singu- 
lar conflicting  conditions  of  John  Brown's  body 
and  soul  were  at  that  time  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  youth,  and  Melon's  performance 
of  that  melody  was  always  remarkable.  But 
to-day  he  whistled  falsely  and  shrilly  between  his 
teeth.  At  last  he  met  my  eye.  He  winced  slightly, 
but  recovered  himself,  and  going  to  the  fence, 
stood  for  a  few  moments  on  his  hands,  with  his 
bare  feet  quivering  ^in  the  air.  Then  he  turned 
toward  me  and  threw  out  a  conversational  pre- 
liminary. 

"  They  is  a  cirkis,'' — said  Melons  gravely,  hang- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fence  and  his  arms 
twisted  round  the  palings — "  a  cirkis  over  yon- 
der !" — indicating  the  locality  with  his  foot  — 
"  with  bosses,  and  hossback  riders.     They  is  a 
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man  wot  rides  six  liosses  to  onct — six  bosses  to 
onct — and  nary  saddle'^ — and  he  paused  in  ex- 
pectation. 

Even  this  equestrian  novelty  did  not  affect  me. 
I  still  kept  a  fixed  gaze  on  Melon's  eye,  and  he 
began  to  tremble  and  visibly  shrink  in  his  capa- 
cious garment.  Some  other  desperate  means — 
conversation  with  Melons  was  always  a  desperate 
means — must  be  resorted  to.  He  recommenced 
more  artfully. 

"  Do  you  know  Carrots  ?" 

I  had  a  faint  remembrance  of  a  boy  of  that 
euphonious  name,  with  scarlet  hair,  who  was  a 
playmate  and  persecutor  of  Melons.  But  I  said 
nothing. 

"Carrots  is  a  bad  boy.  Killed  a  policeman 
onct.  Wears  a  dirk  knife  in  his  boots,  and  saw 
him  to-day  looking  in  your  windy," 

I  felt  that  this  must  end  here.  I  rose  sternly 
and  addressed  Melons. 

"  Melons,  this  is  all  irrelevant  and  impertinent 
to  the  case.  You  took  those  bananas.  Your  pro- 
position regarding  Carrots,  even  if  I  were  inclined 
to  accept  it  as  credible  information,  does  not  alter 
the  material  issue.  You  took  those  bananas. 
The   offence  under  the  statutes  of  California  is 
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felony.  How  far  Carrots  may  have  been  accessory 
to  the  fact  either  before  or  after^  is  not  my  inten- 
tion at  present  to  discuss.  The  act  is  complete. 
Your  present  conduct  shows  the  animo  furandi  to 
have  been  equally  clear.^^ 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  this  exordium, 
. .  clons  had  disappeared,  as  I  fully  expected. 

He  never  re-appeared.  The  remorse  that  I  have 
experienced  for  the  part  I  had  taken  in  what  I 
fear  may  have  resulted  in  his  utter  and  complete 
extermination,  alas !  he  may  not  know,  except 
through  these  pages.  For  I  have  never  seen  him 
since.  Whether  he  ran  away  and  went  to  sfea  to 
re-appear  at  some  future  day  as  the  most  ancient 
of  mariners,  or  whether  he  buried  himself  com- 
pletely in  his  trowsers,  I  never  shall  know.  I 
have  read  the  papers  anxiously  for  accounts  of 
him. 

I  hav.e  gone  to  the  Police  Office  in  the  vain 
attempt  of  identifying  him  as  a  lost  child.  But  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  him  since.  Strange  fears 
have  sometimes  crossed  my  mind  that  his  vene- 
rable appearance  may  have  been  actually  the  result 
of  senility,  and  that  he  may  hav&  been  gathered 
peacefully  to  his  fathers  in  a  green  old  age.  I  have 
even  had  doubts  of  his  existence,  and  have  some- 
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times  thought  that  he  was  providentially  and 
mysteriously  offered  to  fill  the  void  I  have  before 
alluded  to.  In  that  hope  I  have  written  these 
pages. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MADRONO 
HOLLOW. 


'T^HE  latch  on  the  garden  gate  of  the  FoUnsbee 
Ranch  clicked  twice.  The  gate  itself  was  so 
much  in  shadow  that  lovely  night,  that  "  old  man 
Folinsbee,"  sitting  on  his  porch,  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  a  tall  white  hat  and  beside  it  a  few 
fluttering  ribbons,  under  the  pines  that  marked 
the  entrance.  Whether  because  of  this  fact,  or 
that  he  considered  a  sufl5cient  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  clicking  of  the  latch  for  more  positive 
disclosure,  I  do  not  know ;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' hesitation  he  quietly  laid  aside  his  pipe 
and  walked  slowly  down  the  winding  path  toward 
the  gate.  At  the  Ceanothus  hedge  he  stopped 
and  listened. 
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There  was  not  much  to  hear.  The  hat  was  say- 
ing to  the  ribbons  that  it  was  a  fine  night,  and 
remarking  generally  upon  the  clear  outline  of 
the  Sierras  against  the  blue-black  sky.  The  rib- 
bons, it  so  appeared,  had  admired  this  all  the 
way  home,  and  asked  the  hat  if  it  had  ever  seen 
anything  half  so  lovely  as  the  moonlight  on  the 
summit?  The  hat  never  had;  it  recalled  some 
lovely  nights  in  the  South  in  Alabama  ("  in  the 
South  in  Ahlabahm"  was  the  way  the  old  man 
heard  it),  but  then  there  were  other  things  that 
made  this  night  seem  so  pleasant.  The  ribbons 
could  not  possibly  conceive  what  the  hat  could  be 
thinking  about.  At  this  point  there  was  a  pause, 
of  which  Mr.  Folinsbee  availed  himself  "to  walk 
very  grimly  and  craunchingly  down  the  gravel 
walk  toward  the  gate.  Then  the  hat  was  lifted, 
and  disappeared  in  the  shadow,  and  Mr.  Folinsbee 
confronted  only  the  half-foolish,  half-mischievous, 
but  wholly  pretty  face  of  his  daughter. 

It  was  afterwards  known  to  Madrono  Hollow 
that  sharp  words  passed  between  "  Miss  Jo"  and 
the  old  man,  and  that  the  latter  coupled  the 
names  of  one  Culpepper  Starbottle  and  his  uncle. 
Colonel  Starbottle,  with  certain  uncomplimentary 
epithets,   and  that  Miss   Jo  retaliated   sharply. 
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"  Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face  boiled 
up  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race/'  quoted  the 
blacksmith,  who  leaned  toward  the  noble  verse  of 
Byron.  "  She  saw  the  old  man's  bluff  and  raised 
him,"  was  the  directer  comment  of  the  college- 
bred  Masters. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  these  animadversions 
proceeded  slowly  along  the  road  to  a  point  where 
the  Folinsbee  mansion  came  in  view, — a  long, 
narrow,  white  building,  unpretentious,  yet  supe- 
rior to  its  neighbours,  and  bearing  some  evidences 
of  taste  and  refinement  in  the  vines  that  clam- 
bered over  its  porch,  in  its  French  windows,  and 
the  white  muslin  curtains  that  kept  out  the  fierce 
California  sun  by  day,  and  were  now  touched  with 
silver  in  the  gracious  nloonlight.  Culpepper 
leaned  against  the  low  fence,  and  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  building.  Then  the  moonlight 
vanished  ghost-like  from  one  of  the  windows,  a 
material  glow  took  its  place,  and  a  girlish  figure, 
holding  a  candle,  drew  the  white  curtains  together. 
To  Culpepper  it  was  a  vestal  virgin  standing  be- 
fore a  hallowed  shrine ;  to  the  prosaic  observer,  I 
fear  it  was  only  a  fair-haired  young  woman,  whose 
wicked  black  eyes  still  shone  with  unfilial  warmth. 
Howbeit,   when  the   figure   had   disappeared  he 
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stepped  out  briskly  into  the  moonlight  of  the 
high  road.  Here  he  took  off"  his  distinguishing 
hat  to  wipe  his  forehead,  and  the  moon  shone  full 
upon  his  face. 

It  was  not  an  unprepossessing  one,  albeit  a  trifle 
too  thin  and  lank  and  bilious  to  be  altogether 
pleasant.  The  cheekbones  were  prominent,  and 
the  black  eyes  sunken  in  their  orbits.  Straight 
black  hair  fell  slantwise  off"  a  high  but  narrow 
forehead,  and  swept  part  of  a  hollow  cheek  A 
long  black  mustache  followed  the  perpendicular 
curves  of  his  mouth.  It  was  on  the  whole  a 
serious,  even  Quixotic  face,  but  at  times  it  was 
relieved  by  a  rare  smile  of  such  tender  and  even 
pathetic  sweetness,  that  Miss  Jo  is  reported  to 
have  said  that,  if  it  would  only  last  through  the 
ceremony,  she  wouU  have  married  its  possessor  on 
the  spot.  '^I  once  told  him  so,"  added  that 
shameless  young  woman ;  "  but  the  man  instantly 
fell  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  hasn't  smiled 
since." 

A  half-mile  below  the  Folinsbee  Ranch  the 
white  road  dipped  and  was  crossed  by  a  trail  that 
ran  through  Madrono  Hollow.  Perhaps  because 
it  was  a  near  cut-off"  to  the  settlement,  perhaps 
from  some  less  practical  reason,  Culpepper  took 
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this  trail,  and  in  a  few  moments  stood  among  the 
rarely  beautiful  trees  that  gave  their  name  to  the 
valley.  Even  in  that  uncertain  light  the  weird 
beauty  of  these  harlequin  masqueraders  was  appa- 
rent ;  their  red  trunks — a  blush  in  the  moonlight, 
a  deep  blood-stain  in  the  shadow — stood  out 
against  the  silvery  green  foliage.  It  was  as  if 
Nature  in  some  gracious  moment  had  here  caught 
and  crystallized  the  gypsy  memories  of  the  trans- 
planted Spaniard,  to  cheer  him  in  his  lonely  exile. 

As  Culpepper  entered  the  grove  he  heard  loud 
voices.  As  he  turned  toward  a  clump  of  trees,  a 
figure  so  bizarre  and  characteristic  that  it  might 
have  been  a  resident  Daphne, — a  figure  over- 
dressed in  crimson  silk  and  lace,  with  bare  brown 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  a  wreath  of  honeysuckle, 
—  stepped  out  of  the  shadow.  It  was  followed 
by  a  man.  Culpepper  started.  To  come  to  the 
point  briefly,  he  recognized  in  the  man  the  fea- 
tures of  his  respected  uncle.  Colonel  Starbottle ; 
in  the  female,  a  lady  who  may  be  briefly  described 
as  one  possessing  absolutely  no  claim  to  an  intro- 
duction to  the  polite  reader.  To  hurry  over 
equally  unpleasant  details,  both  were  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

From  the  excited   conversation   that   ensued. 
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Culpepper  gathered  that  some  insult  had  been 
put  upon  the  lady  at  a  public  ball  which  she  had 
attended  that  evening;  that,  the  Colonel,  her 
escort,  had  failed  to  resent  it  with  the  sanguinary 
completeness  that  she  desired.  I  regret  that,  even 
in  a  liberal  age,  I  may  not  record  the  exact  and 
even  picturesque  language  in  which  this  was  con- 
veyed to  her  hearers.  Enough  that  at  the  close 
of  a  fiery  peroration,  with  feminine  inconsistency 
she  flew  at  the  gallant  Colonel,  and  would  have 
visited  her  delayed  vengeance  upon  his  luckless 
head,  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  Culpep- 
per. Thwarted  in  this,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  into  unpicturesque  hysterics. 
There  was  a  fine  moral  lesson,  not  only  in  this 
grotesque  performance  of  a  sex  which  cannot 
afford  to  be  grotesque,  but  in  the  ludicrous  con- 
cern with  which  it  inspired  the  two  men.  Cul- 
pepper, to  whom  women  was  more  or  less  angelic, 
was  pained  and  sympathetic;  the  Colonel,  to 
whom  she  was  more  or  less  improper,  was  exceed- 
ingly terrified  and  embarrassed.  Howbeit  the 
storm  was  soon  over,  and  after  Mistress  Dolores 
had  returned  a  little  dagger  to  its  sheath  (her 
garter),  she  quietly  took  herself  out  of  Madrono 
Hollow,  and  happily  out  of  these  pages  for  ever. 
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The  two  men,  left  to  themselves,  conversed  iu 
low  tones.  Dawn  stole  upon  them  before  they 
separated :  the  Colonel  quite  sobered  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  usual  jaunty  self-assertion;  Cul- 
pepper -with  a  baleful  glow  in  his  hollow  cheek, 
and  in  his  dark  eyes  a  rising  fire. 

The  next  morning  the  general  ear  of  Madrono 
Hollow  was  filled  with  rumours  of  the  Colonel's 
mishap.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  withdraw  his  female  companion  from  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly  Ball  at  the  Independence  Hotel, 
and  that  failing  to  do  this  both  were  expelled.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  1854  public  opinion  was 
divided  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  step,  and 
that  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  compara- 
tive virtue  of  the  ladies  who  were  not  expelled,  but 
it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  real  casus  belli 
was  political.  "  Is  this  a  dashed  Puiitan  meet- 
ing?' had  asked  the  Colonel,  savagely.  "It's  no 
Pike  County  shindig,"  had  responded  the  floor 
manager,  cheerfully.  "  You're  a  Yank !"  had 
screamed  the  Colonel,  profanely  qualifying  the 
noun.  "  Get !  you  border  ruffian,"  was  the  reply. 
Such  at  least  was  the  substance  of  the  report.  As, 
at  that  sincere  epoch,  expressions  like  the  above 
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were  usually  followed  by  prompt  action,  a  fracas 
was  confidently  looked  for. 

Nothing,  however,  occurred.  Colonel  Starbottle 
made  his  appearance  next  day  upon  the  streets 
with  somewhat  of  his  usual  pomposity,  a  little 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  his  nephew,  who 
accompanied  him,  and  who,  as  a  universal  favourite, 
also  exercised  some  restraint  upon  the  curious  and 
impertinent.  But  Culpepper's  face  wore  a  look  of 
anxiety  quite  at  variance  with  his  usual  grave  re- 
pose. "The  Don  don't  seem  to  take  the  old  man's 
set-back  kindly,''  observed  the  sympathizing  black- 
smith. ''  P'r'aps  he  was  sweet  on  Dolores  him- 
self," suggested  the  sceptical  expressman. 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  a  week  after  this 
occurrence,  that  Miss  Jo  Folinsbee  stepped  from 
her  garden  into  the  road.  This  time  the  latch  did 
not  click  as  she  cautiously  closed  the  gate  behind 
her.  After  a  moment's  irresolution,  which  would 
have  been  awkward  but  that  it  was  charmingly 
employed,  after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  in  adjust- 
ing a  bow  under  a  dimpled  but  rather  prominent 
chin,  and  in  pulling  down  the  fingers  of  a  neatly 
fitting  glove,  she  tripped  towards  the  settlement. 
Small  wonder  that  a  passing  teamster  drove  his  six 
mules  into  the  wayside  ditch  and  imperilled  his 
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load,  to  keep  the  dust  from  her  spotless  garments ; 
small  -wonder  that  the  "  Lightning  Express  ■"  with- 
held its  speed  and  flash  to  let  her  passj  and  that 
the  expressman,  who  had  never  been  known  to 
exchange  more  than  rapid  monosyllables  with  his 
fellow-man,  gazed  after  her  with  breathless  admi- 
ration. For  she  was  certainly  attractive.  In  a 
country  where  the  ornamental  sex  followed  the 
example  of  youthful  Nature,  and  were  prone  to 
overdress  and  glaring  efflorescence,  Miss  Jo's 
simple  and  tasteful  raiment  added  much  to  the 
physical  charm  of,  if  it  did  not  actually  suggest  a 
sentiment  to,  her  presence.  It  is  said  that  Euchre- 
deck  Billy,  working  in  the  gulch  at  the  crossing, 
never  saw  Miss  Folinsbee  pass  but  that  he  always 
remarked  apologetically  to  his  partner,  that  "  he 
believed  he  must  write  a  letter  home.''  Even  Bill 
Masters,  who  saw  her  in  Paris  presented  to  the 
favourable  criticism  of  that  most  fastidious  man 
the  late  Emperor,  said  that  she  was  stunning, 
but  a  big  discount  on  what  she  was  at  Madrono 
Hollow. 

It  was  still  early  morning,  but  the  sun,  with 
California  extravagance,  had  already  begun  to  beat 
hotly  on  the  little  chip  hat  and  blue  ribbons,  and 
Miss  Jo  was  obliged  to  seek  the  shade  of  a  by- 
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path.  Here  .she  received  the  timid  advances  of  a 
vagabond  yellow  dog  graciously,  until,  emboldened 
by  his  success,  he  insisted  upon  accompanying  her, 
and,  becoming  slobberingly  demonstrative,  threat- 
ened her  spotless  skirt  with  his  dusty  paws,  when 
she  drove  him  from  her  with  some  slight  acerbity, 
and  a  stone  which  haply  fell  within  fifty  feet  of  its 
destined  mark.  Having  thus  proved  her  ability  to 
defend  herself,  with  characteristic  inconsistency 
she  took  a  small  panic,  and,  gathering  her  white 
skirts  in  one  hand,  and  holding  the  brim  of  her 
hat  over  her  eyes  with  the  other,  she  ran  swiftly 
at  least  a  hundred  yards  before  she  stopped.  Then 
she  began  picking  some  ferns  and  a  few  wild- 
iiowers  still  spared  to  the  withered  fields,  and  then 
a  sudden  distrust  of  her  small  ankles  seized  her, 
and  she  inspected  them  narrowly  for  those  burrs 
and  bugs  and  snakes  which  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
wait  for  helpless  womanhood.  Then  she  plucked 
some  golden  heads  of  wild  oats,  and  with  a  sudden 
inspiration  placed  them  in  her  black  hair,  and  then 
came  quite  unconsciously  upon  the  trail  leading 
to  Madrono  Hollow. 

Here  she  hesitated.  Before  her  ran  the  little 
trail,  vanishing  at  last  into  the  bosky  depths  below. 
The  sun  was  very  hot.     She  must  be  very  far  from 
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home.  Why  should  she  not  rest  awhile  under  the 
shade  of  a  madrono  ? 

She  answered  these  questions  hy  going  there  at 
once.  After  thoroughly  exploring  the  grove,  and 
satisfying  herself  that  it  contained  no  other  living 
human  creature/ she  sat  down  under  one  of  the 
largest  trees,  with  a  satisfactory  little  sigh.  Miss  Jo 
loved  the  madrono.  It  was  a  cleanly  tree;  no  dust 
ever  lay  upon  its  varnished  leaves ;  its  immaculate 
shade  never  was  known  to  harbour  grub  or  insect. 

She  looked  up  at  the  rosy  arms  interlocked 
and  arched  above  her  head.  She  looked  down  at 
the  delicate  ferns  and  cryptogams  at  her  feet. 
Something  glittered  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  She 
picked  it  up ;  it  was  a  bracelet.  She  examined  it 
carefully  for  cipher  or  inscription;  there  was  none. 
She  could  not  resist  a  natural  desire  to  clasp  it  ou 
her  arm,  and  to  survey  it  from  that  advantageous 
view-point.  This  absorbed  her  attention  for  some 
moments;  and  when  she  looked  up  again  she 
beheld  at  a  little  distance  Culpepper  Starbottle. 

He  was  standing  where  he  had  halted,  with 
instinctive  delicacy,  on  first  discovering  her.  In- 
deed, he  had  even  deliberated  whether  he  ought 
not  to  go  away  without  disturbiug  her.  But  some 
fascination  held  him   to  the  spot.      Wonderful 
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power  of  humanity  !  Far  beyond  jutted  an  out- 
lying spur  of  the  Sierraj  vast,  compact,  and  silent. 
Scarcely  a  hundred  yards  away  a  league-long 
chasm  dropped  its  sheer  walls  of  granite  a  thou- 
sand feet.  On  every  side  rose  up  the  serried 
ranks  of  pine-trees,  in  whose  close-set  files  cen- 
turies of  storm  and  change  had  wrought  no  breach. 
Yet  all  this  seemed  to  Culpepper  to  have  been 
planned  by  an  all-wise  Providence  as  the  natural 
background  to  the  figure  of  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
yellow  dress. 

Although  Miss  Jo  had  confidently  expected  to 
meet  Culpepper  somewhere  in  her  ramble,  now 
that  he  came  upon  her  suddenly,  she  felt  disap- 
pointed and  embarrassed.  His  manner,  too,  was 
more  than  usually  grave  and  serious,  and  more 
than  ever  seemed  to  jar  upon  that  audacious  levity 
which  was  this  giddy  girl's  power  and  security  in  a 
society  where  all  feeling  was  dangerous.  As  he  ap- 
proached her  she  rose  to  her  feet,  but  almost  before 
she  knew  it  he  had  taken  her  hand  and  drawn  her 
to  a  seat  beside  him.  This  was  not  what  Miss  Jo 
had  expected,  but  nothing  is  so  difficult  to  predi- 
cate as  the  exact  preliminaries  of  a  declaration 
of  love. 

What  did  Culpepper  say  ?    Nothing,  I  fear,  that 
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will  add  anything  to  the  •wisdom  of  the  reader ; 
nothing,  I  fear,  that  Mias  Jo  had  not  heard  sub- 
stantially from  other  lips  before.  But  there  was 
a  certain  conviction,  fire-speed,  and  fury  in  the 
manner  that  was  deliciously  novel  to  the  young 
lady.  It  was  certainly  something  to  be  coiu-ted 
in  the  nineteenth  century  with  all  the  passion  and 
extravagance  of  the  sixteenth ;  it  was  something 
to  hear,  amid  the  slang  of  a  frontier  society,  the 
language  of  knight-errantry  poured  into  her  ear 
by  this  lantern-jawed,  dark-browed  descendant  of 
the  Cavaliers. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  more  in 
it.  The  facts,  however,  go  to  show  that  at  a 
certain  point  Miss  Jo  dropped  her  glove,  and  that 
in  recovering  it  Culpepjer  possessed  himself,  first 
of  her  hand  and  then  her  lips.  When  they  stood 
up  to  go  Culpepper  had  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  her  black  hair,  with  its  sheaf  of  golden 
oats,  rested  against  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 
But  even  then  I  do  not  think  her  fancy  was 
entirely  captive.  She  took  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  this  demonstration  of  Culpepper's  splendid 
height,  and  mentally  compared  it  with  a  former 
flame,  one  Lieutenant  McMirk,  an  active,  but 
under-sized    Hector,    who    subsequently    fell    a 
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victim  to  the  incautiously  composed  and  monoto- 
nous beverages  of  a  frontier  garrison.  Nor  was 
she  so  much  preoccupied  but  that  her  quick  eyes, 
even  while  absorbing  Culpepper's  glances,  were 
yet  able  to  detect,  at  a  distance,  the  figure  of  a 
man  approaching.  In  an  instant  she  slipped  out 
of  Culpepper's  arm,  and,  whipping  her  hands  be- 
hind her,  said,  "  There's  that  horrid  man  V 

Culpepper  looked  up  and  beheld  his  respected 
uncle  panting  and  blowing  over  the  hill.  His 
brow  contracted  as  he  turned  to  Miss  Jo :  "  You 
don't  like  my  uncle  !" 

"  I  hate  him  !"  Miss  Jo  was  recovering  her 
ready  tongue. 

Culpepper  blushed.  He  would  have  liked  to 
enter  upon  some  details  of  the  Colonel's  pedigree 
and  exploits,  but  there  was  not  time.  He  only 
smiled  sadly.  The  smile  melted  Miss  Jo.  She 
held  out  her  hand  quickly,  and  said  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  effrontery,  "  Don't  let  that 
man  get  you  into  any  trouble.  Take  care  of  your- 
self, dear,  and  don't  let  anything  happen  to  you." 

Miss  Jo  intended  this  speech  to  be  pathetic; 
the  tenure  of  life  among  her  lovers  had  hitherto 
been  very  uncertain.  Culpepper  turned  toward 
her,  but  she  had  already  vanished  in  the  thicket. 
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The  Colonel  came  up  panting.  "  IVe  looked 
all  over  town  for  you,  and  be  dashed  to  you,  sir. 
^Vho  was  that  with  you  ?" 

^'  A  lady/'  (Culpepper  never  lied,  but  he  was 
discreet.) 

*'  D — m  'em  all !  Look  yar,  Culp,  I\e  spotted 
the  man  who  gave  the  order  to  put  me  off  the 
floor"  C'flo''  was  what  the  Colonel  said)  "the 
other  night  V 

'•  Who  was  it  V  asked  Culpepper,  listlessly. 

"  Jack  Folinsbee.-" 

"Who?" 

''  Why,  the  son  of  that  dashed  nigger-wor- 
shipping, psalm-singing  Puritan  Yankee.  What^s 
the  matter,  now  !  Look  yar,  Culp,  you  ai'nt  goiu' 
back  on  your  blood,  ar*  ye  ?  You  ain't  goin'  back 
on  your  word  ?  Ye  ain't  going  down  at  the  feet 
of  this  trash,  like  a  whipped  hound  V 

Culpepper  was  silent.  He  was  very  white. 
Presently  he  looked  up  and  said  quietly,  "  No." 

Culpepper  Starbottle  had  challenged  Jack 
Folinsbee,  and  the  challenge  was  accepted.  The 
cause  alleged  was  the  expelling  of  Culpepper's 
uncle  from  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  Ball  by  the 
order  of  Folinsbee.     This  much  Madrona  Hollow 
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knew  and  could  swear  to ;  but  there  were  other 
strange  rumours  afloat,  of  which  the  blacksmith 
was  an  able  expounder.  "  You  see,  gentlemen/' 
he  said  to  the  crowd  gathering  round  his  anvil, 
"  I  ain't  got  no  theory  of  this  affair,  I  only  give  a 
few  facts  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Cul- 
pepper and  Jack  meets  quite  accidentally  like  in 
Bob's  saloon.  Jack  goes  up  to  Culpepper  and 
says,  ^A  word  with  you.'  Culpepper  bows  and 
steps  aside  in  this  way,  Jack  standing  about  here." 
(The  blacksmith  demonstrates  the  position  of  the 
parties  with  two  old  horseshoes  on  the  anvil.) 
"  Jack  pulls  a  bracelet  from  his  pocket  and  says, 
'  Do  you  know  that  bracelet  ?'  Culpepper  says, 
'  I  do  not,'  quite  cool-like  and  easy.  Jack  says, 
'  You  gave  it  to  my  sister.'  Culpepper  says,  still 
cool  as  you  please,  '  I  did  not.'  Jack  says,  '  You 
lie,  G — d  d — mn  you,'  and  draws  his  derringer. 
Culpepper  jumps  forward  about  here"  (reference 
is  made  to  the  diagram)  "  and  Jack  fires.  No- 
body hit.  It's  a  mighty  cur'o's  thing,  gentlemen," 
continued  the  blacksmith,  dropping  suddenly  into 
the  abstract,  and  leaning  meditatively  on  his 
anvil, — "  it's  a  mighty  cur'o's  thing  that  nobody 
gets  hit  so  often.  You  and  me  empties  oui 
revolvers  sociably  at  each  other  over  a  little  game. 
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and  the  room  full  and  nobody  gets  hit !  That's 
what  gets  me/* 

''Never  mind,  Thompson/'  chimed  in  Bill 
Masters,  "  there's  another  and  a  better  world 
■where  we  shall  know  all  that  and — become  better 
shots.     Go  on  with  your  story/' 

"  Well,  some  grabs  Culpepper  and  some  grabs 
Jack,  and  so  separates  them.  Then  Jack  tells  'em 
as  how  he  had  seen  his  sister  wear  a  bracelet 
which  he  knew  was  one  that  had  been  given  to 
Dolores  by  Colonel  Starbottle.  That  Miss  Jo 
wouldn't  say  where  she  got  it,  but  owned  up  to 
having  seen  Culpepper  that  day.  Then  the  most 
cur'o's  thing  of  it  yet,  what  does  Culpepper  do 
but  rise  up  and  takes  all  back  that  he  said,  and 
allows  that  he  did  give  her  the  bracelet.  Now  my 
opinion,  gentlemen,  is  that  he  lied;  it  ain't  like 
that  man  to  give  a  gal  that  he  respects  anything 
off  of  that  piece,  Dolores.  But  it's  all  the  same 
now,  and  there's  but  one  thing  to  be  done." 

The  way  this  one  thing  was  done  belongs  to  the 
record  of  Madrona  Hollow.  The  morning  was 
bright  and  clear ;  the  air  was  slightly  chill,  but 
that  was  from  the  mist  which  arose  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  As  early  as  six  o'clock  the  designated 
ground — a  little  opening  in  the  madrona  grove — 
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was  occupied  by  Culpepper  Starbottle^  Colonel 
Starbottle,  his  second,  and  the  surgeon.  The 
Colonel  was  exalted  and  excited,  albeit  in  a 
rather  imposing,  dignified  way,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  surgeon  the  excellence  of  the  ground,  which 
at  that  hour  was  wholly  shaded  from  the  sun, 
whose  steady  stare  is  more  or  less  discomposing  to 
your  duellist.  The  surgeon  threw  himself  on  the 
grass  and  smoked  his  cigar.  Culpepper  quiet  and 
thoughtful,  leaned  against  a  tree  and  gazed  up  the 
river.  There  was  a  strange  suggestion  of  a  picnic 
about  the  group,  which  was  heightened  when  the 
Colonel  drew  a  bottle  from  his  coat-tails,  and, 
taking  a  preliminary  draught,  offered  it  to  the 
others.  "Cocktails,  sir,^-*  he  explained  with 
dignified  precision.  "A  gentleman,  sir,  should 
never  go  out  without  'em.  Keeps  off  the  morning 
chill.  I  remember  going  out  in  *53  with  Hank 
Boomplrater.  Good  ged,  sir,  the  man  had  to  put 
on  his  overcoat,  and  was  shot  in  it.     Fact." 

But  the  noise  of  wheels  drowned  the  Colonel's 
reminiscences,  and  a  rapidly  driven  buggy,  con- 
taining Jack  Folinsbee,  Calhoun  Bungstarter,  his 
second,  and  Bill  Masters  drew  up  on  the  ground. 
Jack  Folinsbee  leaped  out  gaily.  "I  had  the 
j  oiliest  work  to  get  away  without  the  governor's 
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hearing/'  he  began,  addressing  the  group  before 
him  with  the  greatest  volubility.  Calhoun  Bung- 
starter  touched  his  arm,  and  the  young  man 
blushed.     It  was  his  first  duel. 

"  If  you  are  ready,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bung- 
starter,  "  we  had  better  proceed  to  business.  I 
believe  it  is  understood  that  no  apology  will  be 
oftered  or  accepted.  We  may  as  well  settle  pre- 
liminaries at  once,  or  I  fear  we  shall  be  inter- 
rupted. There  is  a  rumour  in  town  that  the 
Vigilance  Committee  are  seeking  our  friends  the 
Starbottles,  and  I  believe,  as  their  fellow-country- 
man, I  have  the  honour  to  be  included  in  their 
warrant. '^ 

At  this  probability  of  interruption,  that  gravity 
which  had  hitherto  been  wanting  fell  upon  the 
group.  The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged 
and  the  principals  placed  in  position.  Then  there 
was  a  silence. 

To  a  spectator  from  the  hill,  impressed  with  the 
picnic  suggestion,  what  might  have  been  the 
popping  of  two  champagne  cocks  broke  the  still- 
ness. 

Culpepper  had  fired  in  the  air.  Colonel  Star- 
bottle  uttered  a  low  curse.  Jack  Folinsbee  sulkily 
demanded  another  shot. 
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Again  the  parties  stood  opposed  to  each  other. 
Again  the  word  was  given,  and  what  seemed  to  be 
the  simultaneous  report  of  both  pistols  rose  upon 
the  air.  But  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds 
all  were  surprised  to  see  Culpepper  slowly  raise 
his  unexploded  weapon  and  fire  it  harmlessly 
above  his  head.  Then  throwing  the  pistol  upon 
the  ground,  he  walked  to  a  tree  and  leaned 
silently  against  it. 

Jack  Folinsbee  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury. 
Colonel  Starbottle  raved  and  swore.  Mr.  Bung- 
starter  was  properly  shocked  at  their  conduct. 
"Really,  gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Culpepper  Starbottle 
declines  another  shot,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
proceed. '' 

But  the  Colonel's  blood  was  up,  and  Jack 
Folinsbee  was  equally  implacable.  A  hurried  con- 
sultation ensued,  which  ended  by  Colonel  Star- 
bottle taking  his  nephew's  place  as  principal.  Bill 
Masters  acting  as  second,  vice  Mr.  Bunkstartcr, 
who  declined  all  further  connection  with  the 
affair. 

Two  distinct  reports  rang  through  the  Hollow 
Jack  Folinsbee  dropped  his  smoking  pistol,  took  a 
step  forward,  and  then  dropped  heavily  upon  his 
face. 
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In  a  moment  the  surgeon  was  at  his  side.  The 
confusion  was  heightened  by  the  trampling  of 
hoofsj  and  the  voice  of  the  blacksmith  bidding 
them  flee  for  their  lives  before  the  coming  storm. 
A  moment  more,  and  the  ground  was  cleared,  and 
the  surgeon  looking  up,  beheld  only  the  white 
face  of  Culpepper  bending  over  him, 

"  Can  you  save  him  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say.  Hold  up  his  head  a  moment, 
while  I  run  to  the  buggy." 

Culpepper  passed  his  arm  tenderly  around  the 
neck  of  the  insensible  man.  Presently  the  sur- 
geon returned  with  some  stimulants. 

"There,  that  will  do,  Mr.  Starbottle,  thank 
you.  Now  my  advice  is  to  get  away  from  here 
while  you  can.  1^11  look  after  Folinsbee.  Do  you 
hear  V 

Culpepper's  arm  was  still  round  the  neck  of  his 
late  foe,  but  his  head  had  drooped  and  fallen  ou 
the  wounded  man's  shoulder.  The  surgeon  looked 
down,  and  catching  sight  of  his  face,  stooped  and 
lifted  him  gently  in  his  arms.  He  opened  his  coat 
and  waistcoat.  There  was  blood  upon  his  shirt, 
and  a  bullet-hole  in  his  breast.  He  had  been  shot 
unto  death  at  the  first  fire. 
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T  HAD  been  stage-ridden  and  bewildered  all 
dsLj,  and  when  we  swept  down  with  the  dark- 
ness into  the  Arcadian  hamlet  of  "  Wingdam/^  I 
resolved  to  go  no  further,  and  rolled  out  in  a 
gloomy  and  dyspeptic  state.  The  effects  of  a 
mysterious  pie,  and  some  sweetened  carbonic  acid 
known  to  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Half  Way 
House"  as  "lemming  sody  "  still  oppressed  me. 
Even  the  facetiae  of  the  gallant  expressman  who 
knew  everybody's  christian  name  along  the  route, 
who  rained  letters,  newspapers  and  bundles  from 
the  top  of  the  stage,  whose  legs  frequently  ap- 
peared in  frightful  proximity  to  the  wheels,  who 
got  on  and  off  while  we  were  going  at  full  speed, 
whose  gallantry,  energy  and  superior  knowledge 
of  travel  crushed  all  us  other  passengers  to  envious 
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silence^  aud  who  just  theji  was  talking  with  severaJ 
persons  and  manifestly  doing  something  else  at 
the  same  time — even  this  had  failed  to  interest 
me.  So  I  stood  gloomily,  clutching  my  shawl 
and  carpet  bag,  and  watched  the  stage  roll  away, 
taking  a  parting  look  at  the  gallant  expressman 
as  he  hung  on  the  top  rail  w^ith  one  leg,  and  lit 
his  cigar  from  the  pipe  of  a  running  footman.  I 
then  turned  toward  the  "Wingdam  Temperance 
Hotel. 

It  may  have  been  the  weather,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  pie,  but  I  was  not  impressed  favourably 
with  the  house.  Perhaps  it  was  the  name  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  building,  with  a 
letter  under  each  window,  making  the  people  who 
looked  out  dreadfully  conspicuous.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  "  Temperance  "  always  suggested  to  my  mind 
rusks  and  weak  tea.  It  was  uninviting.  It  might 
have  been  called  the  "  Total  Abstinence ''  Hotel, 
from  the  lack  of  anything  to  intoxicate  or  en- 
thrall the  senses.  It  was  designed  with  an  eye  to 
artistic  dreariness.  It  was  so  much  too  large  for 
the  settlement,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  slight 
improvement  on  out-doors.  It  was  unpleasantly 
new.  There  was  the  forest  flavour  of  dampness 
about  it,  and  a  slight  spicing  of  pine.     Nature 
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outraged,  but  not  entirely  subdued,  sometimes 
broke  out  afresh  in  little  round,  sticky,  resinous 
tears  on  the  doors  and  windows.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  boarding  there  must  seem  like  a  perpetual 
picnic.  As  I  entered  the  door,  a  number  of  the 
regular  boarders  rushed  out  of  a  long  room,  and 
set  about  trying  to  get  the  taste  of  something  out 
of  their  mouths,  by  the  application  of  tobacco  in 
various  forms.  A  few  immediately  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  fire-place,  with  their  legs  over 
each  other's  chairs,  and  in  that  position  silently 
resigned  themselves  to  indigestion.  Remembering 
the  pie,  I  waived  the  invitation  of  the  landlord  to 
supper,  but  suffered  myself  to  be  conducted  into 
the  sitting-room,  ''  Mine  host "  was  a  magnificent 
looking,  heavily  bearded  specimen  of  the  animal 
man.  He  reminded  me  of  somebody  or  some- 
thing connected  with  the  drama.  I  was  sitting 
beside  the  fire,  mutely  wondering  what  it  could 
be,  and  trying  to  follow  the  particular  chord 
of  memory  thus  touched,  into  the  intricate  past, 
when  a  little  delicate-looking  woman  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  leaning  heavily  against  the  casing, 
said  in  an  exhausted  tone.  "  Husband  V  As 
the  landlord  turned  toward  her,  that  particular 
remembrance  flashed  before  me,  in  a  single  line 
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of  blank  verse.  It  was  this  :  "  Two  souls  with 
but  one  single  thought,  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
one." 

It  was  Ingomar  and  Parthenia  his  wife.  I  im- 
agined a  diflferent  denouement  from  the  play.  In- 
gomar had  taken  Parthenia  back  to  the  mountains, 
and  kept  a  hotel  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alemanni, 
who  resorted  there  in  large  numbers.  Poor  Par- 
thenia was  pretty  well  fagged  out,  and  did  all  the 
work  without  "  help."  She  had  two  "  young  bar- 
barians," a  boy  and  a  girl.  She  was  faded — but 
still  good  looking. 

I  sat  and  talked  with  Ingomar,  who  seemed 
perfectly  at  home  and  told  me  several  stories  of 
the  Alemanni,  all  bearing  a  strong  flavour  of  the 
wilderness,  and  being  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  house.  How  he,  Ingomar,  had  killed  a  certain 
dreadful  "bar,"  whose  skin  was  just  up  '''yar," 
over  his  bed.  How  he,  Ingomar,  had  killed  several 
"  bucks,"  whose  skins  had  been  prettily  fringed 
and  embroidered  by  Parthenia,  and  even  now 
clothed  him.  How  he,  Ingomar,  had  killed  several 
"  Injins,"  and  was  once  nearly  scalped  himself. 
All  this  with  that  ingenious  candour  which  is  per- 
fectly justifiable  in  a  barbarian,  but  which  a  Greek 
might  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  as  "  blowing." 
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Thinking  of  the  wearied  Parthenia,  I  began  to 
consider  for  the  first  time  that  perhaps  she  had 
better  married  the  old  Greek.  Then  she  would 
at  least  have  always  looked  neat.  Then  she  would 
not  have  worn  a  woollen  dress  flavoured  with  all 
the  dinners  of  the  past  year.  Then  she  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  wait  on  the  table  with 
her  hair  half  down.  Then  the  two  children  would 
not  have  hung  about  her  skirts  with  dirty  fingers^ 
palpably  dragging  her  down  day  by  day.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  pie  which  put  such  heartless  and 
improper  ideas  in  my  head,  and  so  I  rose  up  and 
told  Ingomar  I  believed  I'd  go  to  bed.  Preceded 
by  that  redoutable  barbarian  and  a  flaring  tallow 
candle,  I  followed  him  up  stairs  to  my  room.  It 
was  the  only  single  room  he  had,  he  told  me ;  he 
had  built  it  for  the  convenience  of  married  parties 
who  might  stop  here,  but  that  event  not  happen- 
ing yet,  he  had  left  it  half  furnished.  It  had  cloLh 
on  one  sideT,  and  large  cracks  on  the  other.  The 
wind,  which  always  swept  over  Wingdam  at  night 
time,  puffed  through  the  apartment  from  difiereut 
apertures.  The  window  was  too  small  for  the  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  house  where  it  hung,  and 
rattled  noisily.  Everything  looked  cheerless  and 
dispiriting.     Before  Ingomar  left  me,  he  brought 
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that  " bar-skin'^  and  throwing  it  over  the  solemn 
bier  which  stood  in  one  corner,  told  me  he  reckoned 
that  would  keep  me  warm,  and  then  bade  me  good 
night.  I  undressed  myself,  the  light  blowing  out 
in  the  middle  of  that  ceremony,  crawled  under 
the  "  bar-skin,"  and  tried  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep. 

But  I  was  staringly  wide  awake.  I  heard  the 
wind  sweep  doTjn  the  mountain  side,  and  toss  the 
branches  of  the  melancholy  pine,  and  then  enter 
the  house,  and  try  all  the  doors  along  the  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  strong  currents  of  air  blew  my 
hair  all  over  the  pillow,  as  with  strange  whisper- 
ing breaths.  The  green  timber  along  the  walls 
seemed  to  be  sprouting,  and  sent  a  dampness  even 
through  the  "bar-skin.''  I  felt  like  Eobinsou 
Crusoe  in  his  tree,  with  the  ladder  pulled  up — 
or  like  the  rocked  baby  of  the  nursery  song. 
After  lying  awake  half-an-hour,  I  regretted  having 
stopped  at  "  Wingdam  ;"  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter,  I  wished  I  Lad  not  gone  to  bed,  and 
when  a  restless  hour  passed,  I  got  up  and  dressed 
myself.  There  had  been  a  fire  down  in  the  big 
room.  Perhaps  it  -was  still  burning.  I  opened 
the  door  and  groped  my  way  along  a  passage, 
vocal  with  the  snores  of  the  Alemanni  and  the 
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M'liistling  of  the  night  wind ;  I  partly  fell  down 
stairs,  and  at  last  entering  the  big  room,  saw  the 
fire  still  burning.  I  drew  a  chair  toward  it, 
poked  it  with  my  foot,  and  was  astonished  to 
see,  by  the  up-springing  flash,  that  Parthenia 
was  sitting  there  also,  holding  a  faded  looking 
baby. 

I  asked  her  why  she  was  sitting  up  ? 

She  did  not  go  to  bed  on  AVednesday  night, 
before  the  mail  arrived,  and  then  she  awoke 
her  husband,  and  there  were  passengers  to 
'tend  to. 

"  Did  she  not  get  tired,  sometimes  ?" 

"A  little,  but  Abner" — the  Barbarian's  Chris- 
tian name — "  had  promised  to  get  her  more  help 
next  spring,  if  business  was  good." 

"  How  many  boarders  had  she  ?" 

"  She  believed  about  forty  came  to  regular 
meals,  and  there  was  transient  custom,  which  was 
as  much  as  she  and  her  husband  could  'tend  to. 
But  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work.'' 

"  What  work  ?" 

"  Oh !  bringing  in  the  wood,  and  looking  after 
the  traders'  things." 

"  How  long  had  she  been  married  ?" 

"About  nine  years.     She  had  lost  a  little  girl 
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aud  boy.  Three  children  living.  He  was  from 
Illinois;  she  from  Boston.  Had  an  education, 
(Boston  Female  High  School — Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, a  little  Latin  and  Greek) .  Mother  and  father 
died.  Came  to  Illinois  alone,  to  teach  school. 
Saw  him — yes — a  love  match  ('  Two  souls,'  etc., 
etc.)  Married  and  emigrated  to  Kansas.  Thence 
across  the  Plains  to  California.  Always  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization.     He  liked  it." 

"  She  might  sometimes  have  wished  to  go  home. 
Would  like  to,  on  account  of  her  children.  Would 
like  to  give  them  an  education.  Had  taught 
them  a  little  herself,  but  couldn't  do  much  on 
account  of  other  work.  Hoped  that  the  boy 
would  be  like  his  father — strong  and  hearty. 
Was  fearful  the  girl  would  be  more  like  her. 
Had  often  thought  she  was  not  fit  for  a  pioneer's 
wife.'^ 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  she  was  not  strong  enough,  and  had  seen 
some  of  his  friends'  wives  in  Kansas  who  could 
do  more  work.  But  he  never  complained — he 
was  so  kind" — ("  Two  souls,"  etc.) 

Sitting  there  with  her  head  leaning  pensively 
on  one  hand,  holding  the  poor,  wearied  and  limp 
looking  baby  wearily  on  the  other  arm — dirty, 
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drabbled  and  forlorn,  with  the  fire-light  playing 
upon  her  features  no  longer  fresh  or  young,  but 
still  refined  and  delicate,  and  even  in  her  gro- 
tesque slovenliness  still  bearing  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  birth  and  breeding,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  that  I  did  not  fall  into  excessive  rap- 
tures over  the  barbarian's  kindness.  Emboldened 
by  my  sympathy,  she  told  me  how  she  had  given 
up,  little  by  little,  what  she  imagined  to  be  the 
Aveakness  of  her  early  education,  until  she  found 
that  she  acquired  but  little  strength  in  her  new 
experience.  How,  translated  to  a  back-woods 
society,  she  was  hated  by  the  women,  and  called 
proud  and  "  fine,^'  and  how  her  dear  husband 
lost  popularity  on  that  account  with  his  fellows. 
How,  led  partly  by  his  roving  instincts,  and  partly 
from  other  circumstances,  he  started  with  her  to 
California.  An  account  of  that  tedious  journey. 
How  it  was  a  dreary,  dreary  waste  in  her  memory, 
only  a  blank  plain  marked  by  a  little  cairn  of 
stones — a  chikVs  grave.  How  she  had  noticed 
that  little  Willie  failed.  How  she  had  called 
Abner's  attention  to  it,  but,  man  like,  he  knew 
nothing  about  children,  and  pooh-poohed  it,  and 
was  worried  by  the  stock.  How  it  happened  that 
after  they  had  passed  Sweetwater,  she  was  walk- 
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ing  beside  the  waggon  one  night,  and  looking  at 
the  western  sky,  and  she  heard  a  little  voice  say 
"  mother."  How  she  looked  into  the  waggon  and 
saw  that  little  Willie  was  sleeping  comfortably, 
and  did  not  wish  to  wake  him.  How  that  in  a 
few  moments  more  she  heard  the  same  voice 
saying  "  mother/^  How  she  came  back  to  the 
waggon  and  leaned  down  over  him,  and  felt  his 
breath  upon  her  face,  and  again  covered  him  up 
tenderly,  and  once  more  resumed  her  weary  jour- 
ney beside  him,  praying  to  God  for  his  recovery. 
How,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  sky,  she  heard 
the  same  voice  saying  '^'mother,''  and  directly  a 
great,  bright  star  shot  away  from  its  brethren  and 
expired.  And  how  she  knew  what  had  happened, 
and  ran  to  the  waggon  again  only  to  pillow  a 
little  pinched  and  cold  white  face  upon  her  weary 
bosom.  The  thin,  red  hands  went  up  to  her  eyes 
here,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  sat  still.  The 
wind  tore  round  the  house  and  made  a  frantic 
rush  at  the  front  door,  and  from  his  couch  of 
skins  in  the  inner  room,  Ingomar,  the  barbarian, 
snored  peacefully. 

"  Of  course  she  always  found  a  protector  from 
insult  and  outrage  in  the  great  courage  and 
strength  of  her  husband  ?" 
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"  Oh  yes ;  when  lugomar  was  with  her  she 
feared  nothing.  But  she  was  nervous^  and  had 
been  frightened  once !" 

"How?" 

"They  had  just  arrived  in  California.  They 
Kept  house  then,  and  had  to  sell  liquor  to  traders. 
Ingomar  was  hospital)le,  and  drank  with  every- 
body, for  the  sake  of  popularity  and  business, 
and  Ingomar  got  to  like  liquor,  and  was  easily 
aflPected  by  it.  And  how  one  night  there  was  a 
boisterous  crowd  in  the  bar-room;  she  went  in 
and  tried  to  get  him  away,  but  only  succeeded  in 
awakening  the  coarse  gallantry  of  the  half-crazed 
revellers.  And  how,  when  she  had  at  last  got 
him  in  the  room  with  her  frightened  children,  he 
sank  down  on  the  bed  in  a  stupor,  which  made 
her  think  the  liquor  was  drugged.  And  how  she 
sat  beside  him  all  night,  and  near  morning  heard 
a  step  in  the  passage,  and  looking  toward  the 
door,  saw  the  latch  slowly  moving  up  and  down, 
as  if  somebody  were  trying  it.  And  how  she 
shook  her  husband,  and  tried  to  waken  him,  but 
without  effect.  And  how  at  last  the  door  yielded 
slowly  at  the  top  (it  was  bolted  below),  as  if  by  a 
gradual  pressure  without ;  and  how  a  hand  pro- 
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truded  through  the  opening.  And  how^  as  quick 
as  lightning,  she  nailed  that  hand  to  the  wall  with 
her  scissors  (her  only  weapon) ,  but  the  point 
broke,  and  somebody  got  away  with  a  feai'ful 
oath.  How  she  never  told  her  husband  of  it,  for 
fear  he  would  kill  that  somebody;  but  how  on 
one  day  a  stranger  called  here,  and  as  she  was 
handing  him  his  coffee,  she  saw  a  queer  triangular 
scar  on  the  back  of  his  hand." 

She  was  still  talking,  and  the  wind  was  still 
blowing,  and  Ingomar  was  still  snoring  from  his 
couch  of  skins,  when  there  was  a  shout  high  up 
the  straggling  street,  and  a  clattering  of  hoofs, 
and  rattling  of  wheels.  The  mail  had  arrived. 
Parthenia  ran  with  the  faded  baby  to  awaken 
Ingomar,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  gallant 
expressman  stood  again  before  me,  addressing  me 
by  my  Christian  name,  and  inviting  me  to  drink 
out  of  a  mysterious  black  bottle.  The  horses 
were  speedily  watered,  and  the  business  of  the 
gallant  expressman  concluded,  and  bidding  Par- 
thenia good-bye,  I  got  on  the  stage,  and  imme- 
diately fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  of  calling  on 
Parthenia  and  Ingomar,  and  being  treated  with 
pie  to  an  unlimited  extent,  until  I  woke  up  the 
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next  morning  in  Sacramento.  I  have  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  all  this  was  not  a  dyspeptic  dream, 
but  I  never  witness  the  drama,  and  hear  that  noble 
sentiment  concerning  "  Two  souls,"  etc.,  without 
thinking  of  Wingdam  and  poor  Parth^nia. 
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A  SUBDUED  tone  of  conversation;  and  the 
absence  of  cigar-smoke,  and  boot-heels,  at 
the  windows  of  the  Wingdam  stage-coach,  made 
it  evident  that  one  of  the  inside  passengers  was  a 
woman.  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  loungers, 
at  the  stations,  to  congregate  before  the  window, 
and  some  concern  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of 
coats,  hats,  and  collars,  further  indicated  that  she 
was  lovely.  All  of  which  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  on 
the  box-seat,  noted  with  the  smile  of  cynical  phi- 
losophy. Not  that  he  depreciated  the  sex,  but 
that  he  recognized  therein  a  deceitful  element,  the 
pursuit  of  which  sometimes  drew  mankind  away 
from  the  equally  uncertain  blandishments  of  poker 
— of  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Hamlin 
was  a  professional  exponent. 

So  that,  when  he  placed  his  narrow  boot  on  the 
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wheel  and  leaped  down,  he  did  not  even  glance  at 
the  window  from  which  a  green  veil  was  fluttering, 
but  lounged  up  and  down  with  that  listless  and 
grave  indifference  of  his  class,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  next  thing  to  good  breeding.  His  closely 
buttoned  figure,  and  self-contained  air,  were  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  other  passengers,  and  their 
feverish  restlessness,  and  boisterous  emotion ;  and 
even  Bill  Masters,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  with 
his  slovenly  dress,  his  overflowing  vitality,  his  in- 
tense appreciation  of  lawlessness  and  barbarism, 
and  his  mouth  filled  with  crackers  and  cheese,  I 
fear,  cut  but  an  unromantic  figure  beside  this 
lonely  calculator  of  chances,  with  his  pale  Greek 
face,  and  Homeric  gravity. 

The  driver  called  "  all  aboard,"  and  Mr.  Ham- 
lin returned  to  the  coach.  His  foot  was  upon 
the  wheel,  and  his  face  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
open  window,  when,  at  the  same  moment,  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  finest  eyes  iu  the  world, 
suddenly  met  his.  He  quietly  dropped  down 
again,  addressed  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  inside 
passengers,  effected  an  exchange  of  seats,  and  as 
quietly  took  his  place  inside.  Mr.  Hamlin  never 
allowed  his  philosophy  to  interfere  with  decisive 
and  prompt  action. 
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I  fear  that  this  irruption  of  Jack  cast  some  re- 
straint upon  the  other  passengers — particularly 
those  who  were  making  themselves  most  agree- 
able to  the  lady.  One  of  them  leaned  forward, 
and  apparently  conveyed  to  her  information  re- 
garding Mr.  Hamlin's  profession,  in  a  single 
epithet.  Whether  Mr.  Hamlin  heard  it,  or 
whether  he  recognized  in  the  informant  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  from  whom,  but  a  few  evenings 
before,  he  had  won  several  thousand  dollars,  I 
cannot  say.  His  colourless  face  betrayed  no 
sign ;  his  black  eyes,  quietly  observant,  glanced 
indifferently  past  the  legal  gentleman,  and  rested 
on  the  much  more  pleasing  features  of  his  neigh- 
bour. An  Indian  stoicism — said  to  be  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  maternal  ancestor — stood  him  in 
good  service,  until  the  rolling  wheels  rattled  upon 
the  river-gravel  at  Scott's  Ferry,  and  the  stage 
drew  up  at  the  International  Hotel,  for  dinner. 
The  legal  gentleman  and  a  Member  of  Congress 
leaped  out,  and  stood  ready  to  assist  the  descend- 
ing goddess,  while  Colonel  Starbottle,  of  Siskiyou, 
took  charge  of  her  parasol  and  shawl.  In  this 
multiplicity  of  attention,  there  was  a  momentary 
confusion  and  delay.  Jack  Hamlin  quietly  opened 
the  opposite  door  of  the  coach,  took  the  lady's 
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hand — with  that  decision  and  positiveness  which 
a  hesitating  and  undecided  sex  know  how  to 
admire — and  in  an  instant  had  dexterously  and 
gracefully  swung  her  to  the  ground,  and  again 
lifted  her  to  the  platform.  An  audible  chuckle 
on  the  box,  I  fear,  came  from  that  other  cynic, 
"Yuba  Bill,"  the  driver.  "  Look  keerfully  arter 
that  baggage.  Kernel,"  said  the  express-man, 
with  affected  concern,  as  he  looked  after  Colonel 
Starbottle,  gloomily  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
triumphant  procession  to  the  waiting-room. 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  stay  for  dinner.  His 
horse  was  already  saddled,  and  awaiting  him.  He 
dashed  over  the  ford,  up  the  gravelly  hill,  and  out 
into  the  dusty  perspective  of  the  Wingdam  Road, 
like  one  leaving  an  unpleasant  fancy  behind  him. 
The  inmates  of  dusty  cabins  by  the  road-side 
shaded  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  looked 
after  him,  recognizing  the  man  by  his  horse,  and 
speculating  what  "  was  up  with  Comanche  Jack.^' 
Yet  much  of  this  interest  centred  in  the  horse,  in 
a  community  where  the  time  made  by  "  French 
Peters"  mare,  in  his  run  from  the  Sheriff  of 
Calaveras,  eclipsed  all  concern  in  the  ultimate  fate 
of  that  worthy. 

The  sweating  flanks  of  his  gray  at  length  re- 
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called  him  to  himself.  He  checked  his  speedy 
and^  turning  into  a  by-road — sometimes  used  as 
a  cut-off — trotted  leisurely  along,  the  reins  hang- 
ing listlessly  from  his  fingers.  As  he  rode  on, 
the  character  of  the  landscape  changed,  and  be- 
came more  pastoral.  Openings  in  groves  of  pine 
and  sycamore  disclosed  some  rude  attempts  at 
cultivation —  a  flowering  vine  trailed  over  the  porch 
of  one  cabin,  and  a  woman  rocked  her  cradled 
babe  under  the  roses  of  another.  A  little  farther 
on,  Mr.  Hamlin  came  upon  some  bare-legged 
children  wading  in  the  willowy  creek,  and  so 
wrought  upon  them  with  a  badinage  peculiar  to 
himself  that  they  were  emboldened  to  climb  up 
his  horse's  legs  and  over  his  saddle,  until  he  was 
fain  to  develop  an  exaggerated  ferocity  of  demea- 
nour, and  to  escape,  leaving  behind  some  kisses 
and  coin.  And  then,  advancing  deeper  into  the 
woods,  where  all  signs  of  habitation  failed,  he 
began  to  sing — uplifting  a  tenor  so  singularly 
sweet,  and  shaded  by  a  pathos  so  subduing  and 
tender,  that  I  wot  the  robins  and  linnets  stopped 
to  listen.  Mr.  Hamlin's  voice  was  not  cultivated ; 
the  subject  of  his  song  was  some  sentimental 
lunacy,  borrowed  from  the  negro  minstrels,  but 
there  was  some  occult  quality  of  tone  and  expres- 
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sion  that  thrilled  through  all  a  spirit  inexpressibly 
touching.  Indeed,  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to 
see  this  sentimental  blackleg,  with  a  pack  of  cards 
in  his  pocket  and  a  revolver  at  his  back,  sending 
his  voice  before  him  through  the  dim  woods  with 
a  plaint  about  his  "  Nelly's  Grave,'*  in  a  way 
that  overflowed  the  eyes  of  the  listener.  A  spar- 
row-hawk, fresh  from  his  sixth  victim,  possibly 
recognizing  in  Mr.  Hamlin  a  kindred  spirit,  stared 
at  him  in  surprise,  and  was  fain  to  confess  the 
superiority  of  man.  With  a  superior  predatory 
capacity,  he  couldn't  sing. 

But  Mr.  Hamlin  presently  found  himself  again 
on  the  high-road,  and  at  his  former  pace.  Ditches 
and  banks  of  gravel,  denuded  hill-sides,  stumps, 
and  decayed  trunks  of  trees  took  the  place  of 
woodland  and  ravine,  and  indicated  his  approach 
to  civilization.  Then  a  church-steeple  came  in 
sight,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  reached  home. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  clattering  down  the 
single  narrow  street,  that  lost  itself  in  a  chaotic 
ruin  of  races,  ditches,  and  tailings  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  dismounted  before  the  gilded  windows 
of  the  "  Magnolia"  saloon.  Passing  through  the 
long  bar-room,  he  pushed  open  a  green-baize 
door,  entered  a  dark  passage,  opened  another  door 
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with  a  pass-key,  and  found  himself  in  a  dimljr 
lighted  room,  "whose  furniture,  though  elegant 
and  costly  for  the  locality,  showed  signs  of  abuse. 
The  inlaid  centre-table  was  overlaid  with  stained 
disks  that  were  not  contemplated  in  the  origi- 
nal design.  The  embroidered  arm-chairs  were 
discoloured,  and  the  green  velvet  lounge  on  which 
Mr.  Hamlin  threw  himself,  was  soiled  at  the  foot 
with  the  red  soil  of  Wingdam. 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  sing  in  his  cage.  He  lay 
still,  looking  at  a  highly-coloured  painting  above 
him,  representing  a  young  creature  of  opulent 
charms.  It  occurred  to  him  then,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  never  seen  exactly  that  kind  of 
a  woman,  and  that,  if  he  should,  he  would  not, 
probably,  fall  in  love  with  her.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  another  style  of  beauty.  But  just 
then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  AYithout 
rising,  he  pulled  a  cord  that  apparently  shot  back  a 
bolt ;  for  the  door  swung  open,  and  a  man  entered. 

The  new-comer  was  broad-shouldered  and  ro- 
bust— a  vigour  not  borne  out  in  the  face,  which, 
though  handsome,  was  singularly  weak,  and  dis- 
figured by  dissipation.  He  appeared  to  be  also 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for  he  started  on 
seeing  Mr.  Hamlin,  and  said,  "  I  thought  Kate 
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was  here  i"  stammered,  and  seemed  confused  and 
embarrassed. 

Mr.  Hamlin  smiled  the  smile  which  he  had 
before  worn  on  the  Wingdam  coach,  and  sat  up, 
quite  refreshed,  and  ready  for  business. 

"  You  didn't  come  up  on  the  stage,"  continued 
the  new-comer,  "  did  you  ?" 

"No,''  replied  Hamlin;  "I  left  it  at  Scot's 
Ferry.  It  isn't  due  for  half  an  hour  yet.  But 
how's  luck.  Brown  ?" 

"  D bad,"  said  Brown,  his  face  suddenly 

assuming  an  expression  of  weak  despair :  "  I'm 
cleaned  out  again.  Jack,"  he  continued,  in  a 
whining  tone,  that  formed  a  pitiable  contrast  to 
his  bulky  figure,  "  can't  you  help  me  with  a  hun- 
dred till  to-morrow's  clean-up  ?  You  see  I've 
got  to  send  money  home  to  the  old  woman,  and 
— you've  won  twenty  times  that  amount  from  me." 

The  conclusion  was,  perhaps,  not  entirely  logi- 
cal, but  Jack  overlooked  it,  and  handed  the  sum 
to  his  visitor.  "  The  old-woman  business  is  about 
played  out.  Brown,"  he  added,  by  way  of  com- 
mentary ;  "  why  don't  you  say  you  want  to  buck 
agin'  faro  ?     You  know  you  ain't  married  I" 

"  Fact,  sir,"  said  Brown,  with  a  sudden  gravity, 
as  if  the  mere  contact  of  the  gold  with  the  palm 
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of  his  hand  had  imparted   some  dignity  to  his 

frame.     "  I've  got  a  wife — a  d good  one,  too, 

if  I  do  say  it — in  the  States.  It's  three  year 
since  I've  seen  her,  and  a  year  since  IVe  writ  to 
her.  When  things  is  about  straight,  and  we  get 
down  to  the  lead,  I'm  going  to  send  for  her/' 

"  And  Kate  V  queried  Mr.  Hamlin,  with  his 
previous  smile. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Calaveras,  essayed  an  archness 
of  glance,  to  cover  his  confusion,  which  his  weak 
face  and  whisky-muddled  intellect  but  poorly 
carried  out,  and  said  : 

"  D it.  Jack,   a  man   must  have   a  little 

liberty,  you  know.  But  come,  what  do  you  say 
to  a  little  game  ?  Give  us  a  show  to  double  this 
hundred." 

Jack  Hamlin  looked  curiously  at  his  fatuous 
friend.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  the  man  was  pre- 
destined to  lose  the  money,  and  preferred  that  it 
should  flow  back  into  his  own  coffers,  rather  than 
any  other.  He  nodded  his  head,  and  drew  his 
chair  towards  the  table.  At  the- same  moment, 
there  came  a  rap  upon  the  door. 

'at's  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Mr.  Hamlin  shot  back  the  bolt,  and  the  door 
opened.     But  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  stag- 
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gered  to  his  feet,  utterly  unnerved  and  abashed, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  hot  blood 
crimsoned  his  colourless  cheeks  to  his  forehead. 
For  before  him  stood  the  lady  he  had  lifted  from 
the  Wingdam  coach,  whom  Brown — dropping  his 
cards  with  a  hysterical  laugh — greeted  as 

'^  My  old  woman,  by  thunder  \" 

They  say  that  Mrs.  Brown  burst  into  tears,  and 
reproaches  of  her  husband.  I  saw  her,  in  1857, 
at  Marysville,  and  disbelieve  the  story.  And  the 
Wingdam  Chronicle,  of  the  next  week,  under  the 
head  of  "  Touching  Reunion,^'  said :  "  One  of 
those  beautiful  and  touching  incidents,  peculiar 
to  California  life,  occurred,  last  week,  in  our  city. 
The  wife  of  one  of  Wingdam's  eminent  pioneers, 
tired  of  the  effete  civilization  of  the  East,  and  its 
inhospitable  climate,  resolved  to  join  her  noble 
husband,  upon  these  golden  shores.  Without  in- 
forming him  of  her  intention,  she  undertook  the 
long  journey,  and  arrived  last  week.  The  joy  of 
the  husband  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described. 
The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  indescribably 
affecting.    We  trust  her  example  may  be  followed.^' 

Whether  owing  to  Mrs.  Brown's  influence,  or 
to  some  more  successful  speculations,  Mr.  Brown's 
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nancial  fortune,  from  that  day,  steadily  improved. 
He  bought  out  his  partners  in  the  "Nip  and 
Tuck  "  lead,  with  money  said  to  have  been  won 
at  poker,  a  week  or  two  after  his  wife's  arrival, 
but  which  rumour,  adopting  Mrs.  Brown's  theory 
that  Brown  had  forsworn  the  gaming-table,  alleged 
to  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin.  He 
built  and  furnished  the  "  TVingdam  House,'^  which 
pretty  Mrs.  Brown's  great  popularity  kept  over- 
flowing with  guests.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  and  gave  largess  to  churches.  A  street 
in  "Wingdam  was  named  in  his  honour. 

Yet,  it  was  noted  that  in  proportion  as  he 
waxed  wealthy  and  fortunate,  he  grew  pale,  thin 
and  anxious.  As  his  wife's  popularity  increased, 
be  became  fretful  and  impatient.  The  most  uxori- 
ous of  husbands — he  was  absurdly  jealous.  If  he 
did  not  interfere  with  his  wife's  social  liberty,  it 
was  because — it  was  maliciously  whispered — that 
his  first  and  only  attempt  was  met  by  an  outburst 
from  Mrs.  Brown  that  terrified  him  into  silence. 
Much  of  this  kind  of  gossip  came  from  those  of 
her  own  sex  whom  she  had  supplanted  in  the  chival- 
rous attentions  of  "Wingdam :  which,  like  most 
popular  chivalry,  was  devoted  to  an  admiration  of 
power,  whether  of  masculine  force   or  feminine 
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beauty.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  in  her  ex- 
tenuation, that,  since  her  arrival,  she  had  been  the 
unconscious  priestess  of  a  mythological  worship, 
perhaps  not  more  ennobling  to  her  womanhood 
than  that  which  distinguished  an  older  Greek  de- 
mocracy. I  think  that  Brown  was  dimly  conscious 
of  this.  But  his  only  confidant  was  Jack  Hamlin, 
whose  infelix  reputation  naturally  precluded  any 
open  intimacy  with  the  family,  and  whose  visits 
were  infrequent. 

It  was  midsummer,  and  a  moonlight  night ;  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  very  rosy,  large-eyed,  and  pretty, 
sat  upon  the  piazza,  enjoying  the  fresh  incense  of 
the  mountain  breeze,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  another 
incense,  which  was  not  so  fresh,  nor  quite  as  inno 
cent.  Beside  her  sat  Colonel  Starbottle  and  Judge 
Boompointer,  and  a  later  addition  to  her  court,  in 
the  shape  of  a  foreign  tourist.  She  was  in  good 
spirits. 

"  What  do  you  see  down  the  road  V  inquired 
the  gallant  Colonel,  who  had  been  conscious  for 
the  last  few  minutes,  that  Mrs.  Brown's  attention 
was  diverted. 

"  Dust,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  sigh.  "  Onlv 
Sister  Anne's  '  flock  of  sheep.' " 

The  Colonel,  whose  literary  recollections  did 
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not  extend  farther  back  than  last  -week's  paper, 
took  a  more  practical  view.  "  It  ain't  sheep/'  he 
continued ;  "  it's  a  horseman.  Judge,  ain't  that 
Jack  Hamlin's  gray  ?" 

But  the  Judge  didn't  know ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Brown 
suggested,  the  air  was  growing  too  cold  for  further 
investigations,  they  retired  to  the  parlour. 

Mr.  Brown  was  in  the  stable,  where  he  generally 
retired  after  dinner.  Perhaps  it  was  to  show  his 
contempt  for  his  wife's  companions ;  perhaps,  like 
other  weak  natures,  he  found  pleasure  in  the  exer- 
cise of  absolute  power  over  inferior  animals.  He 
had  a  certain  gratification  in  the  training  of  a 
chestnut  mare,  whom  he  could  beat  or  caress  as 
pleased  him,  which  he  couldn't  do  with  Mrs. 
Brown.  It  was  here  that  he  recognized  a  certain 
gray  horse  which  had  just  come  in,  and,  looking  a 
little  farther  on,  found  his  rider.  Brown's  greet- 
ing was  cordial  and  hearty;  Mr.  Hamlin's  some- 
what restrained.  But  at  Brown's  urgent  request, 
he  followed  him  up  the  back-stairs,  to  a  narrow 
corridor,  and  thence  to  a  small  room  looking  out 
upon  the  stable-yard.  It  was  plainly  furnished 
with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  rack  for 
guns  and  whips. 

*•'  This  here's  my  home.  Jack,"  said  Brown  with 
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a  sighj  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
motioned  his  companion  to  a  chair.  "  Her  room's 
toother  end  of  the  hall.  It's  mor'n  six  months 
since  we've  lived  together^  or  met,  except  at  meals. 
It's  mighty  rough  papers  on  the  head  of  the  house 
— ain't  it?"  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh.     "But 

I'm  glad  to  see  ye.   Jack,  d gl»d,"   and   he 

reached  from  the  bed,  and  again  shook  the  unre- 
sponsive hand  of  Jack  Hamlin. 

"I  brought  ye  up  here,  for  I  didn't  want  to 
talk  in  the  stable ;  though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  it's  all  round  town.  Don't  strike  a  light. 
We  can  talk  here  in  the  moonshine.  Put  up  your 
feet  on  that  winder,  and  sit  here  beside  me.  Thar's 
whisky  in  that  jug." 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  informa- 
tion. Brown,  of  Calaveras,  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  continued : 

"  If  I  didn't  love  the  woman.  Jack,  I  wouldn't 
mind.  But  it's  loving  her,  and  seeing  her,  day 
after  day,  goin'  on  at  this  rate,  and  no  one  to  put 
down  the  brake  :  that's  what  gets  me  !  But  I'm 
glad  to  see  ye.  Jack,  d glad." 

In  the  darkness,  he  groped  about  until  he  had 
found  and  wrung  his  companion's  hand  again.  He 
would  have  detained  it,  but  Jack  slipt  it  into  the 
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buttoned  breast  of  his  coat,  and  asked,  listlessly, 
'*'  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  ?" 

^•'Ever  since  she  came  here  j  ever  since  the  day 
she  walked  into  the  Magnolia.  I  was  a  fool  then ; 
Jack,  I'm  a  fool  now ;  but  I  didn't  know  how 
much  I  loved  her  till  then.  And  she  hasn't  been 
the  same  woman  sence. 

'^  But  that  ain't  all,  Jack;  and  it's  what  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about  and  I'm  glad  you've  come.  It 
ain't  that  she  dosen't  love  me  any  more;  it  ain't  that 
she  fools  with  every  chap  that  comes  along,  for, 
perhaps,  I  staked  her  love  and  lost  it,  as  I  did 
everything  else  at  the  Magnolia;  and,  perhaps, 
foolin'  is  natural  to  some  women,  and  there  ain't 
no  great  harm  done,  'cept  to  the  fools.  But,  Jack, 
I  think — I  think  she  loves  somebody  else.  Don't 
move.  Jack ;  don't  move ;  if  your  pistol  hurts  ye, 
take  it  oflF. 

"  It's  been  more'n  six  months  now  that  she's 
seemed  unhappy  and  lonesome,  and  kinder  nervous 
and  scared  like.  And,  sometimes,  I've  ketched 
her  lookin'  at  me  sort  of  timid  and  pitying.  And 
she  writes  to  somebody.  And,  for  the  last  week, 
she's  been  gathering  her  own  things — trinkets, 
and  furbelows,  and  jew'lry — and.  Jack,  I  think 
she's  goin'  of     I  could  stand  all  but  that.     To 
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have  her  steal  away  like  a  thief "     He  put  his 

face  downwards  to  the  pillowj  and,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, there  was  no  sound  but  the  ticking  of  a 
clock  on  the  mantle.  Mr.  Hamlin  lit  a  cigar,  and 
moved  to  the  open  window.  The  moon  no  longer 
shone  in  the  room,  and  the  bed  and  its  occupant 
were  in  shadow.  "  What  shall  I  do.  Jack  ?"  said 
the  voice  from  the  darkness. 

The  answer  came  promptly  and  clearly  from  the 
window-side :  ".Spot  the  man,  and  kill  him  on 
sight." 

"  But,  Jack." 
"  He's  took  the  risk  !" 
"  But  will  that  bring  her  back  ?" 
Jack  did  not  reply,  but  moved  from  the  window 
towards  the  door. 

"  Don't  go  yet.  Jack ;  light  the  candle,  and  sit 
by  the  table.  It's  a  comfort  to  see  ye,  if  nothin' 
else." 

Jack  hesitated,  and  then  complied.  He  drew  a 
pack  of  cards  from  his  pocket  and  shuffled  them, 
glancing  at  the  bed.  But  Brown's  face  was  turned  to 
the  wall.  When  Mr.  Hamlin  had  shuffled  the  cards, 
he  cut  them,  and  dealt  one  card  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  and  towards  the  bed,  and  another 
on  his  side  of  the  table,  for  himself.    The  first  was 
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a  deuce ;  his  own  card^  a  king.  He  then  shuffled 
and  cut  again.  This  time  "  dummy"  had  a  queen^ 
and  himself  a  four-spot.  Jack  brightened  up  for 
the  third  deal.  It  brought  his  adversary  a  deuce, 
and  himself  a  king  again.  "  Two  out  of  three/' 
said  Jack,  audibly. 

"  What's  that.  Jack  ?"  said  Brown. 

"  Nothing.'' 

Then  Jack  tried  his  hand  with  dice;  but  he. 
always  threw  sixes,  and  his  imaginary  opponent 
aces.     The  force  of  habit  is  sometimes  confusing. 

Meanwhile,  some  magnetic  influence  in  Mr. 
Hamlin's  presence,  or  the  anodyne  of  liquor,  or 
both,  brought  surcease  of  sorrow,  and  Brown  slept. 
Mr.  Hamlin  moved  his  chair  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  on  the  town  of  Wingdam,  now  sleeping 
peacefully — its  harsh  outlines  softened  and  sub- 
dued, its  glaring  colours  mellowed  and  sobered  in 
the  moonlight  that  flowed  over  all.  In  the  hush 
he  could  hear  the  gurgling  of  water  in  the  ditches, 
and  the  sighing  of  the  pines  beyond  the  hill. 
Then  he  looked  up  at  the  firmament,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  a  star  shot  across  the  twinkling  field.  Presently 
another,  and  then  another.  The  phenomenon 
suggested  to  Mr.  Hamlin  a  fresh  augury.  If,  in 
another  fifteen  minutes,  another  star  should  fall — 
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He  sat  there^  watch  in  hand,  for  twice  that  time, 
but  the  phenomenon  was  not  repeated. 

The  clock  struck  two,  and  Brown  still  slept.  Mr. 
Ilamlin  approached  the  table,  and  took  from  his 
pocket  a  letter,  which  he  read  by  the  flickering 
candle-light.  It  contained  only  a  single  line,  written 
in  pencil,  in  a  woman's  hand  : 

"  Be  at  the  corral,  with  the  buggy,  at  three.'' 

The  sleeper  moved  uneasily,  and  then  awoke. 
^'  Are  you  there,  Jack  ?" 

''Yes." 

"Don't  go  yet.  I  dreamed,  just  now,  Jack — 
dreamed  of  old  times.  I  thought  that  Sue  and  me 
was  being  married  agin,  and  that  the  parson,  Jack, 
was — who  do  you  think  ? — you  !" 

The  gambler  laughed,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
bed — the  paper  still  in  his  hand. 

"  It  a  good  sign,  ain't  it  ?"  queried  Brown. 

''  I  reckon.  Say  old  man  hadn't  you  better 
get  up." 

The  "  old  man,"  thus  affectionately  appealed  to, 
rose,  with  the  assistance  of  Hamlin's  outstretched 
hand. 

"  Smoke  ?" 

Brown  mechanically  took  the  proffered  cigar. 

"Light?" 
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Jack  had  twisted  the  letter  into  a  spiral,  lit  it, 
and  held  it  for  his  companion.  He  continued  to 
hold  it  until  it  was  consumed,  and  dropped  the 
fragment — a  fiery  star — from  the  open  window.  He 
watched  it  as  it  fell,  and  then  returned  to  his  friend. 

''Old  man,"  he  said,  placing  his  hands  upon 
Brown's  shoulders,  "  in  ten  minutes  1^11  be  on  the 
road,  and  gone  like  that  spark.  "We  won't  see 
each  other  agin  j  but,  before,  I  go,  take  a  fool's 
advice :  sell  out  all  you've  got,  take  your  wife  with 
you,  and  quit  the  country.  It  ain't  no  place  for 
you,  nor  her.  Tell  her  she  must  go ;  make  her  go, 
if  she  won't.  Don't  whine  because  you  can't  be 
a  saint,  and  she  ain't  an  angel.     Be  a  man — and 

treat  her  like  a  woman.     Don't  be  a  d fool, 

Good-by." 

He  tore  himself  from  Brown's  grasp,  and  leaped 
down  the  stairs  like  a  deer.  At  the  stable-door 
he  collared  the  half-sleeping  hostler  and  backed 
him  against  the  wall.  "  Saddle  my  horse  in  two 
minutes  or  I'll — "  The  ellipsis  was  frightfully 
suggestive. 

"  The  misses  said  you  was  to  have  the  buggy," 
stammered  the  man, 

"  D n  the  buggy  !" 

The  horse  was  saddled  as  fast  as  the  nervous 
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hands  of  the  astounded  hostler  could  manipulate 
buckle  and  strup, 

"  Is  any  thing  up,  Mr.  Hamlin  ?"  said  the  man, 
who,  like  all  his  class,  admired  the  elan  of  his  fiery 
patron,  and  was  really  concerned  in  his  welfare. 

'^ Stand  aside!" 

The  man  fell  back.  With  an  oath,  a  bound, 
and  clatter.  Jack  was  into  the  road.  In  another 
moment,  to  the  man's  half-awakened  eyes,  he  was 
but  a  moving  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance,  to- 
ward which  a  star  just  loosed  from  its  brethren 
was  trailing  a  stream  of  fire. 

But,  early  that  morning,  the  dwellers  by  the 
Wingdam  turnpike,  miles  away,  heard  a  voice, 
pure  as  a  sky-lark's,  singing  afield.  They  who 
were  asleep,  turned  over  on  their  rude  couches  to 
dream  of  youth,  and  love,  and  olden  days.  Hard- 
faced  men  and  anxious  gold-seekers,  already  at 
work,  ceased  their  labours  and  leaned  upon  their 
picks,  to  listen  to  a  romantic  vagabond  ambling 
away  against  the  rosy  sunrise. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"/^NE  cigar  a  day !"  said  Judge  Boompointer. 

"One  cigar  a  day  !^'  repeated  John  Jen- 
kins, as  with  trepidation  he  dropped  his  half- 
consumed  cigar  under  his  work-bench. 

"One  cigar  a  day  is  three  cents  a  day,"  re- 
marked Judge  Boompointer,  gravely,  "  and  do 
you  know,  sir,  what  one  cigar  a  day,  or  three 
cents  a  day,  amounts  to  in  the  course  of  ^our 
years  ?" 

John  Jenkins,  in  his  boyhood,  had  attended  the 
village  school,  and  possessed  considerable  arith- 
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meticai  ability.  Taking  up  a  shingle  which  lay 
upon  his  work-bench,  and  producing  a  piece  of 
chalk,  with  a  feeling  of  conscious  pride  he  made 
an  exhaustive  calculation : 

"  Exactly  forty-three  dollars  and  eighty  cents/' 
he  replied,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  heated 
brow,  while  his  face  flushed  with  honest  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  saved  three  cents  a  day,  in- 
stead of  wasting  it,  you  would  now  be  the  posses- 
sor of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  an  illustrated  Family 
Bible,  a  pew  in  the  church,  a  complete  set  of 
Patent  Office  Reports,  a  hymn-book,  and  a  paid 
subscription  to  Arthur  s  Home  Magazine,  which 
could  be  purchased  for  exactly  forty-three  dollars 
and  eighty  cents — and,'^  added  the  Judge,  with 
increasing  sternness,  "  if  you  calculate  leap-year, 
which  you  seem  to  have  strangely  omitted — you 
have  three  cents  more,  sir;  three  cents  more.'" 
What  would  that  buy  you,  sir  ?'' 

"  A  cigar,''  suggested  John  Jenkins;  but  colour- 
ing again  deeply,  he  hid  his  face. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  sweet  smile  of 
benevolence  stealing  over  his  stem  features ; 
"  properly  invested,  it  would  buy  you  that  which 
passeth  all  price.     Dropped  into  the  missionary- 
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box,  who  can  tell  what  heathen,  now  idly  and 
joyously  wantoning  in  nakedness  and  sin,  might 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  miserable  condition, 
and  made,  through  that  three  cents,  to  feel  the 
torments  of  the  wicked  ?" 

With  these  words  the  Judge  retired,  leaving 
John  Jenkins  buried  in  profound  thought.  "  Three 
cents  a  day,^'  he  muttered.  "  In  forty  years  I 
might  be  worth  four  hundred  and  thirty- eight 
dollars  and  ten  cents— and  then  I  might  marry 
Mary.  Ah,  Mary !"  The  young  carpenter  sighed, 
and  drawing  a  twenty-five  cent  daguerreotype 
from  his  vest  pocket,  gazed  long  and  fervidly  upon 
the  features  of  a  young  girl  in  book  muslin  and  a 
coral  necklace.  Then,  with  a  resolute  expression, 
he  carefully  locked  the  door  of  his  workshop  and 
departed. 

Alas!  his  good  resolutions  were  too  late.  We 
trifle  with  the  tide  of  fortune  which  too  often  nips 
us  in  the  bud  and  casts  the  dark  shadow  of  mis- 
fortune over  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth!  That 
night  the  half-consumed  fragment  of  John  Jen- 
kin's  cigar  set  fire  to  his  workshop  and  burned  it 
up,  together  with  all  his  tools  and  n^aterials. 
There  was  no  insurance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DOWNWARD    PATH. 

"Then  you  still  persist  in  marrying  John  Jen- 
kins?'^ queried  Judge  Boorapoiuter,  as  lie  play- 
fully, with  paternal  familiarity,  lifted  the  golden 
curls  of  the  village  belle,  Mary  Jones. 

"  I  do,'^  replied  the  fair  young  girl,  m  a  low 
voice,  that  resembled  rock  candy  in  its  saccharine 
firmness ;  "  1  do.  He  has  promised  to  reform. 
Since  he  lost  all  his  property  by  fire " 

"  The  result  of  his  pernicious  habit,  thougn  lie 
illogically  persists  in  charging  it  to  me,^"*  inter- 
rupted the  Judge. 

"  Since  then,"  continued  the  young  girl,  "  he 
has  endeavoured  to  break  himself  of  the  habit. 
He  tells  me  that  he  has  substituted  the  stalks  of 
the  Indian  ratau  the^  outer  part  of  a  leguminous 
plant  called  the  smoking-bean,  and  the  frag- 
mentary and  unconsumed  remainder  of  cigars 
which  occur  at  rare  and  uncertain  intervals  along 
the  road,  which,  as  he  informs  me,  though  de- 
ficient in  quality  and  strength,  are  comparatively 
inexpensive."     And,   blushing   at  her  own  elo- 
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quence,   the  young   girl   hid  her  curls   on  the 
Judge's  arm. 

''  Poor  thing,"  muttered  Judge  Boompointer. 
"  Dare  I  tell  her  all  ?     Yet  I  must." 

"\  shall  cling  to  him/'  continued  the  young 
girlj  rising  with  her  theme,  "  as  the  young  vine 
clings  to  some  hoary  ruin.  Nay,  nay,  chide  me 
not.  Judge  Boompointer.  I  will  marry  John 
Jenkins !" 

The  Judge  was  evidently  affected.  Seating 
himself  at  the  table,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  hurriedly 
upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  folded  and  placed 
in  the  fingers  of  the  destined  bride  of  John 
Jenkins. 

"  Mary  Jones,"  said  the  Judge,  Avith  impressive 
earnestness,  "  take  this  trifle  as  a  wedding  gift 
from  one  who  respects  your  fidelity  and  truthful- 
ness. At  the  altar  let  it  be  a  reminder  of  me." 
And  covering  his  face  hastily  with  a  handkerchief, 
the  stern  and  iron-willed  man  left  the  room.  As 
the  door  closed,  Mary  unfolded  the  paper.  It 
was  an  order  on  the  corner  grocery  for  three 
yards  of  flannel,  a  paper  of  needles,  four  pounds 
of  soap,  one  poand  of  starch,  and  two  boxes  of 
matches  ! 

"Noble  and  thoughtful  man!"  was  all  Mary 
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Jones  could  exclaim,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

***** 

The  bells  of  Cloverdale  are  ringing  merrily.  It 
is  a  wedding.  "  How  beautiful  they  look  !"  is 
the  exclamation  that  passes  from  lip  to  lip,  as 
Mary  Jones,  leaning  timidly  on  the  arm  of  John 
Jenkins,  enters  the  church.  But  the  bride  is 
agitated,  and  the  bridegroom  betrays  a  feverish 
nervousness.  As  they  stand  in  the  vestibule, 
John  Jenkins  fumbles  earnestly  in  his  vest  pocket. 
Can  it  be  the  ring  he  is  anxious  about  ?  No.  He 
draws  a  small  brown  substance  from  his  pocket, 
and  biting  ofiF  a  piece,  hastily  replaces  the  frag- 
ment and  gazes  furtively  around.  Sure  no  one 
saw  him  ?  Alas  !  the  eyes  of  two  of  that  wedding 
party  saw  the  fatal  act.  Judge  Boompointer 
shook  his  head  sternly.  Mary  Jones  sighed  and 
breathed  a  silent  prayer.     Her  husband  chewed  ! 
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CHAPTER  III.  AND  LAST. 

"  What  !  more  bread  V  said  John  Jenkins, 
gruffly.  "  You're  always  asking  for  money  for 
bread.  T) — nation !  Do  you  want  to  ruin  me  by 
your  extravagance?"  and  as  he  uttered  these 
words  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
a  pipe,  and  a  paper  of  tobacco  Emptying  the  first 
at  a  draught,  he  threw  the  empty  bottle  at  the  head 
of  his  eldest  boy,  a  youth  of  twelve  summers.  The 
missile  struck  the  child  full  in  the  temple,  and 
stretched  him  a  lifeless  corpse.  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
whom  the  reader  will  hardly  recognise  as  the  once 
gay  and  beautiful  Mary  Jones,  raised  the  dead 
body  of  her  son  in  her  arms,  and,  carefully  placing 
the  unfortunate  youth  beside  the  pump  in  the 
back  yard,  returned  with  saddened  step  to  the 
house.  At  another  time,  and  in  brighter  days, 
she  might  have  wept  at  the  occurrence.  She  was 
past  tears  now. 

"  Father  your  conduct  is  reprehensible !"  said 
little  Harrison  Jenkins,  the  youngest  boy. 
"  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die  ?" 

"Ah!"   said   John    Jenkins,    fiercely;    "this 
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comes  of  giving  children  a  liberal  education ;  this 
is  the  result  of  Sabbath  schools.     Do\mi,  viper !" 

A  tumbler  thrown  from  the  same  parental  fist 
laid  out  the  youthful  Harrison  cold.  The  four 
other  children  had,  in  the  meantime,  gathered 
round  the  table  with  anxious  expectancy.  With 
a  chuckle,  the  now  changed  and  brutal  John 
Jenkins  produced  four  pipes,  and,  filling  them 
with  tobacco,  handed  one  to  each  of  his  ofi'spring 
and  bade  them  smoke.  "It's  better  than  bread  !" 
laughed  the  wretch  hoarsely. 

Mary  Jenkins,  though  of  a  patient  nature,  felt 
it  her  duty  now  to  speak.  "  I  have  borne  much' 
John  Jenkins,"  she  said.  "  But  I  prefer  that  the 
children  should  not  smoke.  It  is  an  unclean 
habit,  and  soils  their  clothes.  I  ask  this  as  a 
special  favour  \' 

John  Jenkins  hesitated — the  pangs  of  remorse 
began  to  seize  him. 

"  Promise  me  this,  John  !^'  urged  Mary  upon 
her  knees. 

"  I  promise  !"  reluctantly  answered  John. 

"And  you  will  put  the  money  in  a  savings 
bank?" 

"  I  will,^^  repeated  her  husband  ;  "  and  Til 
give  up  smoking,  too.'' 
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"  'Tis  well,  John  Jenkins  !"  said  Judge  Boom- 
pointer,  appearing  suddenly  from  behind  the  door, 
where  he  had  been  concealed  during  this  inter- 
view. "  Nobly  said,  my  man.  Cheer  up  !  I 
will  see  that  the  children  are  decently  buried." 
The  husband  and  wife  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 
And  Judge  Boompointer,  gazing  upon  the  affect- 
ing spectacle,  burst  into  tears. 

From  that  day  John  Jenkins  was  an  altered 
man. 
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A  S  the  enterprising  editor  of  the  "  Sierra  Flat 
Record  "  stood  at  his  case  setting  type  for 
his  next  week's  paper,  he  could  not  help  hearing  the 
woodpeckers  •who  were  busy  on  the  roof  above  his 
head.  It  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  the  birds 
had  not  yet  learned  to  recognize  in  the  rude  struc- 
ture any  improvement  on  nature,  and  this  idea 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  incorporated  it  in 
tlie  editorial  article  which  he  was  then  doubly 
composing.  For  the  editor  was  also  printer  of 
the  "Record;"  and  although  that  remarkable 
journal  was  reputed  to  exert  a  power  felt  through 
all  Calaveras  and  a  greater  part  of  Tuolumne 
County,  strict  economy  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  its  beneficent  existence. 

Thus  preoccupied,  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
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irrup^pn  of  a  small  roll  of  manuscript,  whicli  was 
tlirown  through  the  open  door  and  fell  at  his  feet_ 
He  walked  quickly  to  the  threshold  and  looked 
down  the  tangled  trail  which  led  to  the  high  road. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
his  mysterious  contributor.  A  hare  limped  slowly 
away,  a  green-and-gold  lizard  paused  upon  a  pine 
stump,  the  woodpeckers  ceased  their  work.  So 
complete  had  been  his  sylvan  seclusion,  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  connect  any  human  agency 
with  the  act ;  rather  the  hare  seemed  to  have  an 
inexpressibly  guilty  look,  the  woodpeckers  to 
maintain  a  significant  silence,  and  the  lizard  to  be 
conscience-stricken  into  stone. 

An  examination  of  the  manuscript,  however, 
corrected  this  injustice  to  defenceless  nature.  It 
was  evidently  of  human  origin, — being  verse,  and 
of  exceeding  bad  quality.  The  editor  laid  it  aside. 
As  he  did  so  he  thought  he  saw  a  face  at  the 
window.  Sallying  out  in  some  indignation,  he 
penetrated  the  surrounding  thicket  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  his  search  was  as  fruitless  as  before.  The 
poet,  if  it  Avere  he,  was  gone. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  editorial  seclusion  was 
invaded  by  voices  of  alternate  expostulation  and 
entreaty.     Stepping  to  the  door,  the  editor  was 
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amazed  at  beholding  Mr.  Morgan  McCorkle,  a 
■well-known  citizen  of  Angelo^  and  a  subscriber  to 
the  "Record/^  in  the  act  of  urging,  partly  by 
force  and  partly  by  argument,  an  awkward  young 
man  toward  the  building.  When  he  had  finally 
effected  his  object,  and,  as  it  were,  safely  landed 
his  prize  in  a  chair,  Mr.  McCorkle  took  off  his  hat, 
carefully  wiped  the  narrow  isthmus  of  forehead 
which  divided  his  black  brows  from  his  stubby 
hair,  and,  with  an  explanatory  wave  of  his  hand 
toward  his  reluctant  companion,  said,  "  A  horned 
poet,  and  the  cussedest  fool  you  ever  seed !" 

Accepting  the  editor's  smile  as  a  recognition  of 
the  introduction,  Mr.  McCorkle  panted  and  went 
on  :  "  Didn't  want  to  come  !  '  Mister  Editor  don't 
want  to  see  me,  Morg,'  sez  he.  '  Milt,'  sez  I,  '  he 
do ;  a  borned  poet  like  you  and  a  gifted  genius 
like  he  oughter  come  together  sociable  !  And  I 
fetched  him.  Ah,  \\'ill  yer  ? "  The  born  poet  had, 
after  exhibiting  signs  of  great  distress,  started  to 
run.  But  Mr.  McCorkle  was  down  upon  him 
instantly,  seizing  him  by  his  long  linen  coat  and 
settled  him  back  in  his  chair.  "  ^Tain't  no  use 
stampeding.  Yer  ye  are  and  yer  ye  stays.  For 
yer  a  borued  poet, — ef  ye  are  as  shy  as  a  jackass 
rabbit.     Look  at  'im  now  ! " 

9—2 
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He  certainly  was  not  an  attractive  picture. 
There  was  hardly  a  notable  feature  in  his  weak 
face,  except  his  eyes,  which  were  moist  and  shy 
and  not  unlike  the  animal  to  which  Mr.  McCorkle 
had  compared  him.  It  was  the  face  that  the  editor 
had  seen  at  the  window. 

Knowed  him  for  fower  year, — since  he  war  a 
boy/"  continued  Mr.  McCorkle  in  a  loud  whisper. 
'^Allers  the  same,  bless  you!  Can  jerk  a  rhyme 
as  easy  as  turnin'  jack.  Never  had  any  eddication ; 
lived  out  in  Missooray  all  his  life.  But  he's  chock 
full  o'  poetry.  On'y  this  mornin'  sez  I  to  him, — 
he  camps  along  o'  me, — 'Milt !'  sez  I,  'are  break- 
fast ready?'  and  he  up  and  answers  back  quite 
peart  and  chipper,  '  The  breakfast  it  is  ready,  and 
the  birds  is  singing  free,  and  it's  risin'  in  the 
dawnin'  light  is  happiness  to  me ! '  When  a  man,'" 
said  jNTr.  McCorkle,  dropping  his  voice  with  deep 
solemnity,  "gets  oflF  things  like  them,  without 
any  call  to  do  it,  and  handlin'  flapjacks  over  a 
cook-stove  at  the  same  time, — that  man's  a  horned 
poet." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Mr.  McCorkle 
beamed  patronizingly  on  his  protegt.  The  born 
poet  looked   as   if  he   were  meditating  another 
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flight, — not  a  metaphorical  one.  The  editor 
asked  if  he  could  do  any  thing  for  them. 

"  In  course  you  can/'  responded  Mr.  McCorkle, 
"  that's  jest  it.     Milt,  where's  that  poetry  ? " 

The  editor's  countenance  fell  as  the  poet  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  manuscript.  He, 
however,  took  it  mechanically  and  glanced  over  it. 
It  was  evidently  a  duplicate  of  the  former  mys- 
terious contribution. 

The  editor  then  spoke  briefly  but  earnestly.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  recall  his  exact  words,  but  it 
appeared  that  never  before,  in  the  history  of  the 
"  Record,"  had  the  pressure  been  so  great  upon 
its  columns.  Matters  of  paramount  importance, 
deeply  aflecting  the  material  progress  of  Sierra, 
questions  touching  the  absolute  integrity  of 
Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  as  social  communities, 
were  even  now  waiting  expression.  Weeks,  nay, 
months,  must  elapse  before  that  pressure  would 
be  removed,  and  the  "  Record "  could  grapple 
with  any  but  the  sternest  of  topics.  Again  the 
editor  had  noticed  with  pain  the  absolute  decline 
of  poetry  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras.  Eveu 
the  works  of  Byron  and  Moore  attracted  no  atten- 
tion in  Dutch  Flat,  and  a  prejudice  seemed  to 
exist  against  Tennyson  in  Grass  Valley.     But  the 
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editor  was  not  without  hope  for  the  future.  In 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  when  the  country- 
was  settled. — 

"  What  would  he  the  cost  to  print  this  yer  ?  " 
interrupted  Mr.  McCorkle  quietly. 

"About  fifty  dollars,  as  an  advertisement," 
responded  the  editor  with  cheerful  alacrity. 

Mr.  McCorkle  placed  the  sum  in  the  editor's 
hand.  "  Yer  see  thet's  what  I  sez  to  Milt, '  Milt/ 
sez  I,  '  pay  as  you  go,  for  you  are  a  horned  poet. 
Hevin'  no  call  to  write,  but  doin'  it  free  and  spon- 
taneous like,  in  course  you  pays.  Thet's  why 
Mister  Editor  never  printed  your  poetry." 

"  What  name  shall  I  put  to  it  V  asked  the  editor. 

"  Milton." 

It  was  the  first  word  that  the  born  poet  had 
spoken  during  the  interview,  and  his  voice  was  so 
very  sweet  and  musical  that  the  editor  looked  at 
him  curiously,  and  wondered  if  he  had  a  sister. 

"Milton;  is  that  all?" 

"Thet's  his  furst  name,"  explained  Mr.  Mc- 
Corkle. 

The  editor  here  suggested  that  as  there  had  been 
another  poet  of  that  name — 

"  Milt  might  be  took  for  him !  Thet's  bad, 
reflected    Mr.   McCorkle  with   simple    gravity. 
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"  Well,  put  down  his  hull  name, — Milton  Chub- 
buck." 

The  editor  made  a  note  of  the  fact.  "  Til  set 
it  up  now/'  he  said.  This  was  also  a  hint  that  the 
interview  was  ended.  The  poet  and  the  patron, 
arm  in  arm,  drew  towards  the  door.  "  In  next 
week's  paper,"  said  the  editor  smilingly,  in 
answer  to  the  child-like  look  of  inquiry  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poet,  and  in  another  moment  they 
were  gone. 

The  editor  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
straightway  betook  himself  to  his  case,  and, 
unrolling  the  manuscript,  began  his  task.  The 
woodpeckers  on  the  roof  recommenced  theirs,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  former  sylvan  seclusion  was 
restored.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  barren,  barn- 
like room  but  the  birds  above,  and  below  the  click 
of  the  composing-rule  as  the  editor  marshalled 
the  types  into  lines  in  his  stick,  and  arrayed  tliem 
in  solid  column  on  the  galley.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinion  of  the  copy  before  him, 
there  was  no  indication  of  it  in  his  face,  which 
wore  the  stolid  indiflerence  of  his  craft.  Perhaps 
this  was  unfortunate,  for  as  the  day  wore  on  and 
the  level  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  pierce  the 
adjacent  thicket,  they  sought  out  and  discovered 
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an  anxious  ambushed  figure  drawn  up  beside  the 
editor's  window, — a  figure  that  had  sat  there 
motionless  for  hours.  Within,  the  editor  worked 
on  as  steadily  and  impassively  as  Fate.  And 
without,  the  born  poet  of  Sierra  Flat  sat  and 
watched  him  as  waiting  its  decree. 

The  effect  of  the  poem  on  Sierra  Flat  was  re- 
markable and  unprecedented.  The  absolute  vile- 
ness  of  its  doggerel,  the  gratuitous  imbecility  of 
its  thought,  and  above  all  the  crowning  audacity 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  citizen  and 
published  in  the  county  paper,  brought  it  instantly 
into  popularity.  For  many  months  Calaveras  had 
languished  for  a  sensation;  since  the  last  vigi- 
lance committee  nothing  had  transpired  to  dispel 
the  listless  ennui  begotten  of  stagnant  business 
and  growing  civilization.  In  more  prosperous 
moments  the  office  of  the  "  Record^''  would  have 
been  simply  glutted  and  the  editor  deported;  at 
present  the  paper  was  in  such  demand  that  the 
edition  was  speedily  exhausted.  In  brief,  the 
poem  of  Mr.  Milton  Chubbuck  came  like  a  special 
providence  to  Sierra  Flat.  In  was  read  by  camp- 
fires,  in  lonely  cabins,  in  flaring  bar-rooms  and 
noisy  saloons,  and  declaimed  from  the  boxes  of 
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stage-coaches.  It  was  sung  in  Poker  Flat  with 
the  addition  of  a  local  chorus^  and  danced  as  an 
unhallowed  rhythmic  dance  by  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx 
of  One  Horse  Gulch,  known  as  "  The  Festive 
Stags  of  Calaveras."  Some  unhappy  ambiguities 
of  expression  gave  rise  to  many  new  readings, 
notes,  and  commentaries,  which,  I  regret  to  state, 
were  more  often  marked  by  ingenuity  than  deli- 
cacy of  thought  or  expression. 

Never  before  did  poet  acquire  such  sudden  local 
reputation.  From  the  seclusion  of  McCorkle's 
cabin  and  the  obscurity  of  culinary  labours,  he 
was  hailed  forth  into  the  glowing  sunshine  of 
Fame.  The  name  of  Chubbuck  was  written  in 
letters  of  chalk  on  unpainted  walls,  and  carved 
with  a  pick  on  the  sides  of  tunnels.  A  drink 
known  variously  as  "The  Chubbuck  Tranquil- 
lizer," or  "The  Chubbuck  Exalter,"  was  dis- 
pensed at  the  bars.  For  some  weeks  a  rude  design 
for  a  Chubbuck  statue,  made  up  of  illustrations 
from  circus  and  melodeon  posters,  representing 
the  genius  of  Calaveras  in  brief  skirts  on  a  flying 
steed  in  the  act  of  crowning  the  poet  Chubbuck, 
was  visible  at  Keeler's  Ferry.  The  poet  himself 
was  overborne  with  invitations  to  clrink  and  extra- 
vagant congratulations.     The   meeting   between 
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Colonel  Starbottle  of  Siskyion  and  Chubbuck,  as 
previously  arranged  by  our  "  Boston/^  late  of 
Bearing  Camp,  is  said  to  have  been  indescribably 
aflFecting.  The  Colonel  embraced  him  unsteadily. 
''I  could  not  return  to  my  constituents  at  Siskyion, 
sir,  if  this  hand  which  has  grasped  that  of  the 
gifted  Prentice  and  the  lamented  Poe,  should  not 
have  been  honoured  by  the  touch  of  the  godlike 
Chubbuck.  Gentlemen,  American  literature  is 
looking  up.  Thank  you,  I  will  take  sugar  in 
mine."  It  was  '^Boston"  who  indited  letters  of 
congratulations  from  H.  W,  Longfellow,  Tenny- 
son, and  Browning  to  Mr.  Chubbuck,  deposited 
them  in  the  Sierra  Flat  post-office,  and  obligingly 
consented  to  dictate  the  replies. 

The  simple  faith  and  unaffected  delight  with 
which  these  manifestations  were  received  by  the 
poet  and  his  patron  might  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  these  grim  masters  of  irony,  but  for  the  sudden 
and  equal  development  in  both  of  the  variety  of 
weak  natures.  Mr.  McCorkle  basked  in  the  popu- 
larity of  his  protege,  and  became  alternately  super- 
cilious or  patronizing  toward  the  dwellers  of  Sierra 
Flat;  while  the  poet,  with  hair  carefully  oiled 
and  curled,  and  bedecked  with  cheap  jewellery 
and  iiaunting  neck-handkerchief,  paraded  himself 
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before  the  single  hotel.  As  may  be  imagined,  this 
new  disclosure  of  weakness  afforded  intense  satis- 
faction to  Sierra  Flat,  gave  another  lease  of  popu- 
larity to  the  poet,  and  suggested  another  idea  to 
the  facetious  "  Boston." 

At  that  time  a  young  lady  popularly  and  pro- 
fessionally known  as  the  "California  Pet"  was 
performing  to  enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  inte- 
rior. Her  specialty  lay  in  the  personation  of 
youthful  masculine  character;  as  a  gamin  of  the 
street  she  was  irresistible,  as  a  negro-dancer  she 
carried  the  honest  miner's  heart  by  storm.  A 
saucy,  pretty  brunette,  she  had  preserved  a  won- 
derful moral  reputation  even  under  the  Jove-like 
advances  of  showers  of  gold  that  greeted  her 
appearaiice  on  the  stage  at  Sierra  Flat.  A  pro- 
minent and  delighted  member  of  that  audience 
was  Milton  Chubbuck.  He  attended  every  night. 
Every  day  he  lingered  at  the  door  of  the  Union 
Hotel  for  a  glimpse  of  the  "  California  Vet."  It 
was  not  long  before  he  received  a  note  from  her, 
— in  "  Boston's  "  most  popular  and  approved 
female  hand, — acknowledging  his  admiration.  It 
was  not  long  before  "  Boston"  was  called  upon  to 
indite  a  suitable  reply.  At  last,  in  furtherance 
of  his  facetious  design,  it  became  necessary  for 
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"  Boston"  to  call  upon  the  young  actress  herself 
and  secure  her  personal  participation.  To  her  he 
unfolded  a  plan,  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
which  he  felt  would  secure  his  fame  to  posterity 
as  a  practical  humourist.  The  ''  California  Pet's" 
black  eyes  sparkled  approvingly  and  mischiev- 
ously. She  only  stipulated  that  she  should  see 
the  man  first, — a  concession  to  her  feminine  weak- 
ness which  years  of  dancing  Juba  and  wearing 
trousers  and  boots  had  not  wholly  eradicated 
from  her  wilful  breast.  By  all  means,  it  should 
be  done.  And  the  interview  was  arranged  for  the 
next  week. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  inter- 
val of  popularity  Mr.  Chubbuck  had  been  un- 
mindful of  his  poetic  qualities.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  each  day  he  was  absent  from  town, — '^  a 
communin'  with  natur'/'  as  Mr.  McCorkle  ex- 
pressed it,  and  actually  wandering  in  the  moun- 
tain trails,  or  lying  on  his  back  under  the  trees,  or 
gathering  fragrant  herbs  and  the  bright-coloured 
berries  of  the  Marzanita.  These  and  his  company 
he  generally  brought  to  the  editor's  office,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  often  to  that  enterprizing  journal- 
ist's infinite  weariness.  Quiet  and  uncommuni- 
cative, he  would  sit  there  patiently  watching  him 
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at  his  -work  until  the  hour  for  closing  the  office 
arrived,  when  he  would  as  quietly  depart.  There 
was  something  so  humble  and  unobtrusive  in 
these  visits,  that  the  editor  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  deny  them,  and  accepting  them,  like 
the  woodpeckers,  as  a  part  of  his  sylvan  surround- 
ings, often  forgot  even  his  presence.  Once  or 
twice,  moved  by  some  beauty  of  expression  in  the 
moist,  shy  eyes,  he  felt  like  seriously  admonishing 
his  visitor  of  his  idle  folly;  but  his  glance  falling 
upon  the  oiled  hair  and  the  gorgeous  necktie,  he 
invariably  thought  better  of  it.  The  case  was 
evidently  hopeless. 

The  interview  between  Mr.  Chubbuck  and  the 
"  California  Pet"  took  place  in  a  private  room  of 
the  Union  Hotel;  propriety  being  respected  by 
the  presence  of  that  arch-humourist  "  Boston." 
To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  the  only 
true  account  of  the  meeting.  However  reticent 
Mr.  Chubbuck  might  have  been  in  the  presence  of 
his  own  sex,  towards  the  fairer  portion  of  huma- 
nity he  was,  like  most  poets,  exceedingly  voluble. 
Accustomed  as  the  "California  Pet"  had  been 
to  excessive  compliment,  she  was  fairly  embar- 
rassed by  the  extravagant  praises  of  her  visitor. 
Her  personation  of  boy  characters,  her  dancing 
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of  the  "  Champion  Jig/^  were  particularly  dwelt 
upon  with  fervid  but  unmistakable  admirMion. 
At  lastj  recovering  her  audacity  and  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  "Boston/'  the  "California 
Pet"  electrified  her  hearers  by  demanding,  half 
jestingly,  half-viciously,  if  it  were  as  a  boy  or  a 
girl  that  she  was  the  subject  of  his  flattering  ad- 
miration. 

"That  knocked  him  out  o^  time/'  said  the 
delighted  "  Boston,'^  in  his  subsequent  account  of 
the  interview.  "  But  do  you  believe  the  d — d 
fool  actually  asked  her  to  take  him  with  her ; 
wanted  to  engage  in  the  company." 

The  plauj  as  briefly  unfolded  by  "Boston/' 
was  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Chubbuck  to  make  his 
appearance  in  costume  (already  designed  and  pre- 
pared by  the  inventor)  before  a  Sierra  Flat 
audience,  and  recite  an  original  poem  at  the  Hall 
immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  "  California 
Pet's''  performance.  At  a  given  signal  the 
audience  were  to  rise  and  deliver  a  volley  of 
unsavory  articles  (previously  provided  by  the 
originator  of  the  scheme) ;  then  a  select  few  were 
to  rush  on  the  stage,  seize  the  poet,  and,  after 
marching  him  in  triumphal  procession  through 
town,  were  to  deposit  him  beyond  its  uttermost 
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limits,  with  strict  injunctions  never  to  enter  it 
again.  To  the  first  part  of  the  plan  the  poet  was 
committed,  for  the  latter  portion  it  was  easy 
enough  to  find  participants. 

The  eventful  night  came,  and  with  it  an  audi- 
ence that  packed  the  long  narrow  room  with  one 
dense  mass  of  human  beings.  The  "  California 
Pet "  never  had  been  so  joyous,  so  reckless,  so 
fascinating  and  audacious  before.  But  the  applause 
was  tame  and  weak  compared  to  the  ironical  out- 
burst that  greeted  the  second  rising  of  the  curtain 
and  the  entrance  of  the  born  poet  of  Sierra  Flat. 
Then  there  was  a  hush  of  expectancy,  and  the 
poet  stepped  to  the  foot-lights  and  stood  with  his 
manuscript  in  his  hand. 

His  face  was  deadly  pale.  Either  there  was 
some  suggestion  of  his  fate  in  the  faces  of  his 
audience,  or  some  mysterious  instinct  told  him  of 
his  danger.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  faltered, 
tottered,  and  staggered  to  the  wings. 

Fearful  of  losing  his  prey,  '■'  Boston'''  gave  the 
signal  and  leaped  upon  the  stage.  But  at  the 
same  moment  a  light  figure  darted  from  behind 
the  scenes,  and  delivering  a  kick  that  sent  the 
discomfited  humourist  back  among  the  musicians, 
cut  a  pigeou-wing,  executed  a  double-shuffle,  and 
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then  advancing  to  the  foot-lights  with  that  inimi- 
table look,  that  audacious  swagger  and  utter 
abandon  which  had  so  thrilled  and  fascinated  them 
a  moment  before,  uttered  the  characteristic  speech  : 
''  Wot  are  you  goin^  to  hit  a  man  fur,  when  he's 
down,  s-a-a-y  ?" 

The  look,  the  drawl,  the  action,  the  readiness, 
and  above  all  the  downright  courage  of  the  little 
woman,  had  its  effect.  A  roar  of  sympathetic 
applause  followed  the  act.  ''Cut  and  run  while 
you  can,^^  she  whispered  hurriedly  over  her  one 
shoulder,  without  altering  the  other's  attitude  of 
pert  and  saucy  defiance  toward  the  audience.  But 
even  as  she  spoke  the  poet  tottered  and  sank 
fainting  upon  the  stage.  Then  she  threw  a  de- 
spairing whisper  behind  the  scenes,  "  Ring  down 
the  curtain.'^ 

There  was  a  slight  movement  of  opposition  in 
the  audience,  but  among  them  rose  the  burly 
shoulders  of  Yuba  Bill,  the  tall,  erect  figure  of 
Henry  York,  of  Sandy  Bar,  and  the  colourless, 
determined  face  of  John  Oakhurst.  The  curtain 
came  down. 

Behind  it  knelt  the  "  California  Pet "  beside 
the  prostrate  poet.  "  Bring  me  some  water.  Run 
for  a  doctor.     Stop  ! !    Clear  out,  all  of  you  !" 
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She  had  unloosed  the  gaudy  cravat  and  opened 
the  shirt-collar  of  the  insensible  figure  before  her. 
Then  she  burst  into  an  hysterical  laugh. 

"  Manuela  I^' 

Her  tiring  womauj  a  Mexican  half-breed,  came 
toward  her. 

"Help  me  with  him  to  my  dressing-room,  quick; 
then  stand  outside  and  wait.  If  any  one  questions 
you,  tell  them  he's  gone.  Do  you  hear?  He's  gone." 

The  old  woman  did  as  she  was  bade.  In  a  few 
moments  the  audience  had  departed.  Before 
morning  so  also  had  the  ''  California  Pet,"  Ma- 
nuela; and — the  poet  of  Sierra  Flat. 

But,  alas  !  with  them  also  had  departed  the  fair 
fame  of  the  "  California  Pet.^'  Only  a  few,  and 
these  it  is  to  be  feared  of  not  the  best  moral 
character  themselves,  still  had  faith  in  the  stainless 
honour  of  their  favourite  actress.  "It  was  a 
mighty  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  it  '11  all  come  out 
right  yet."  On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  gave 
her  full  credit  and  approbation  for  her  undoubted 
pluck  and  gallantry,  but  deplored  that  she  should 
have  thrown  it  away  upon  a  worthless  object.  To 
elect  for  a  lover  the  despised  and  ridiculed  vagrant 
of  Sierra  Flat,  who  had  not  even  the  manliness  to 
stand  up  in  his  own  defence,  was  not  only  evidence 
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of  inherent  moral  depravity,  but  was  an  insult  to 
the  community.  ColonelStarbottle  saw  in  it  only 
another  instance  of  the  extreme  frailty  of  the  sex ; 
he  had  known  similar  cases ;  and  remembered  dis- 
tinctly, sir,  how  a  well-known  Philadelphia  heiress, 
one  of  the  finest  women  that  ever  rode  in  her 
kerridge,  that,  gad,  sir !  had  thrown  over  a 
Southern  member  of  Congress  to  consort  with  a 
d — d  nigger.  The  Colonel  had  also  noticed  a 
singular  look  in  the  dog's  eye  which  he  did  not 
entirely  fancy.  He  would  not  say  anything 
against  the  lady,  sir,  but  he  had  noticed —  Aad 
here  haply  the  Colonel  became  so  mysterious  and 
darkly  confidential  as  to  be  unintelligible  and  in- 
audible to  the  bystanders. 

A  few  days  after  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Clmbbuck,  a  singular  report  reached  Sierra  Flat, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  "  Boston,"  who  since  the 
failure  of  his  elaborate  joke  had  been  even  more 
depressed  in  spirits  than  is  liabitual  with  gi'cat 
humourists,  suddenly  found  that  his  presence  was 
required  in  San  Francisco.  But  as  yet  nothing 
but  the  vaguest  surmises  were  afloat,  and  nothing 
definite  was  known. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  when  the  editor  of 
the  "  Sierra  Flat  Record  "  looked  up  from  his  case 
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and  belield  the  figure  of  Mr.  Morgan  !McCorkle 
standing  in  the  doorway.  There  was  a  distressed 
look  on  the  face  of  that  -worthy  gentleman  that  at 
once  enlisted  the  editor's  sympathizing  attention. 
He  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  as  he  ad- 
vanced toward  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  As  a  man  as  has  allers  borne  a  fair  reputa- 
tion/' began  Mr.  McCorkle  slowly,  "I  should 
like,  if  so  be  as  I  could^  Mister  Editor,  to  make  a 
correction  in  the  columns  of  your  valooable 
paper.'' 

Mr.  Editor  begged  him  to  proceed. 

'"  Ye  may  not  disremember  that  about  a  month 
ago  I  fetched  here  what  so  be  as  we'll  call  a  young 
man  whose  name  might  be  as  it  were  Milton — 
Milton  Chubbuck.^' 

Mr.  Editor  remembered  perfectly. 

"  Thet  same  party  I'd  knowed  better  nor  fower 
year,  two  on  'em  campin'  cut  together.  Not  that 
I'd  known  him  all  the  time,  fur  he  whar  shy  and 
strange  at  spells  and  had  odd  ways  that  I  took 
war  nat'ral  to  a  horned  poet.  Ye  may  remember 
that  I  said  he  was  a  horned  poet  ?" 

The  editor  distinctly  did. 

"  I  picked  this  same  party  up  in  St.  Jo.,  takin'  a 
fancy   to  his   face,    and   kinder   calklating   he'd 
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runn'd  away  from  home, — for  I^m  a  married  man, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  hev  children  of  my  own, — and 
thinkin'  belike  he  was  a  horned  poet/* 

"  Well/-'  said  the  editor. 

"  And  as  I  said  before,  I  should  like  now  to 
make  a  correction  in  the  columns  of  your  valoo- 
able  paper.'' 

''  What  correction  ?'■*  asked  the  editor. 

"  I  said,  ef  you  remember  ray  words,  as  how  he 
was  a  horned  poet." 

"Yes.'' 

"  From  statements  in  this  ycr  letter  it  seems  as 
how  I  war  wrong." 

"Well?" 

"  He  war  a  woman." 


GRANDMOTHER  TENTERDEN. 
(Massachusetts  Shore^  1800.) 


T  MIND  it  was  but  yesterday — 

The  sun  was  dim,  the  air  was  chill; 
Below  the  town,  below  the  hill. 
The  sails  of  my  son's  ship  did  fill — 
My  Jacob,  who  was  cast  away. 

He  said,  "  God  keep  you,  mother  dear," 
J3ut  did  not  turn  to  kiss  his  Avife; 
They  had  some  foolish,  idle  strife  ; 
Her  tongue  was  like  a  two-edged  knife. 

And  he  was  proud  as  any  peer, 

Howbeit  that  night  I  took  no  note 
Of  sea  nor  sky,  for  all  was  drear  ; 
I  marked  not  that  the  hills  looked  near. 
Nor  that  the  moon,  though  curved  and  clear. 

Through  ourd-like  scud  did  drive  and  float. 
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For  with  my  darling  went  the  joy 
Of  autumn  woods  and  meadows  brown ; 
I  came  to  hate  the  little  town ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  went  down 

"With  him;  my  only  darling  boy. 


It  was  the  middle  of  the  night, 
The  wind  it  shifted  west-by-south  ; 
It  piled  high  up  the  harbour  mouth : 
The  marshes,  black  with  summer  droutli, 

Were  all  abroad  with  sea-foam  -white. 


It  was  the  middle  of  the  night — 
The  sea  upon  the  garden  leapt, 
And  my  son's  wife  in  quiet  slept, 
And  I,  his  mother,  waked  and  wept, 

When  lo  !  there  came  a  sudden  light. 


And  there  he  stood  !  his  seaman's  dress 
All  wet  and  dripping  seemed  to  be 
The  pale  blue  fires  of  the  sea 
Dripped  from  his  garments  constantly  — 

I  could  not  speak  through  cowardness. 
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"  I  came  tlirougli  uiglit  aud  storm,"  he  said  : 
"  Througli  storm  and  niglit  and  death/''  said  he, 
'\  To  kiss  my  "wife,  if  it  so  be 
That  strife  still  holds  'twixt  her  and  me, 

For  all  beyond  is  Peace,"  he  said. 


"  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  who  sent 
The  wind  and  wave  can  soothe  their  strife; 
And  brief  and  foolish  is  our  life." 
He  stooped  and  kissed  his  sleeping  -wife. 

Then  sighed,  and,  like  a  dream,  he  went. 


Now,  when  my  darling  kissed  not  me. 
But  her — his  wife — who  did  not  wake. 
My  heart  within  me  seemed  to  break ; 
I  swore  a  vow  !  nor  thenceforth  spake 

Of  what  my  clearer  eyes  did  see. 


And  when  the  slow  weeks  brought  him  not. 
Somehow  we  spoke  of  aught  beside; 
For  she, — her  hope  upheld  her  pride ; 
And  I, — in  me  all  hope  had  died. 

And  my  son  passed  as  if  forgot. 
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It  was  about  the  next  spring-tide. 
She  pined  and  faded  where  she  stood; 
Yet  spake  no  word  of  ill  or  good  ; 
She  had  the  hard,  cold  Edwards'  blood 

In  all  her  veins,— and  so  she  died. 

One  time  I  thought,  before  she  passed, 
To  give  her  peace,  but  ere  I  spake 
Methought,  "  He  will  be  first  to  break 
The  news  in  Heaven,"  and  for  his  sake 

I  held  mine  back  until  the  last. 

And  here  I  sit,  nor  care  to  roam  ; 
I  only  wait  to  hear  his  call  ; 
I  doubt  not  that  this  day,  next  fall. 
Shall  see  me  safe  in  port ;  where  all 

And  every  ship  at  last  comes  home. 

And  you  have  sailed  the  Spanish  main. 
And  know  my  Jacob  ?  .  .  .  Eh  !     Mercy  ! 
Ah  God  of  wisdom  !  hath  the  sea 
Yielded  its  dead  to  humble  me  ! 

M  V  boy  !  ...  my  Jacob  .  .  .  Turn  again  I 

THE    END. 
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